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THE WAR OF 1812 
ON THE 
NIAGARA FRONTIER 


PREFACE 


Th following narrative has been based upon the of- 

ficial reports of the commanding officers of the re- 
spective armies, although I have endeavored to check 
their statements wherever this was possible. It is a diffi- 
cult task to sift the facts from the flood of personal ex- 
periences of the participants, usually written years after 
the event. The histories on both sides are partisan with 
a few notable exceptions—Lucas’ Canadian War of 1812 
for instance—and the books relating to the war will fill 
a very respectable library. 

On the American side the facts are obscured by the in- 
terminable wrangles which arose after each _ battle. 
Perry tried to courtmartial Elliott for misbehavior at the 
battle of Lake Erie. Charges were preferred against 
Gaines after his forces repulsed the assault of the British 
at Fort Erie. Ripley was criticized for his conduct at 
Lundys Lane and secured a court of inquiry on which 
much testimony was given. Boerstler asked for a court 
of inquiry on the loss of his command at Beaver Dams. 
Partisans took sides and carried the disputes into the 
public press; and in some cases the controversies lasted 
for years. Some of the British commanders made an of- 
ficial report for public consumption and stated the real 
facts in a secret communication. All this makes the story 
a difficult one to tell. An attempt has been made to set 
it forth without prejudice and with all possible accuracy, 
although no doubt errors have crept into the text. 

The students of the operations on the Niagara Frontier 
are in great debt to General Ernest Cruikshank, of Ot- 
tawa, under whose scholarly direction the documents re- 
lating to the war on this frontier were gathered and 
edited. 

| Pee Beas 6, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
September 6, 1926. 
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THE NIAGARA FRONTIER AS SHOWN IN HALL’S TRAVELS 1818 


THE WAR OF 1812 ON THE 
NIAGARA FRONTIER 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


For over a quarter of a century following the War of 
the Revolution, Great Britain failed to accord to this 
nation the rights of an independent and sovereign state. 


Benjamin Franklin once objected to a friend referring 
to the War of 1776-1783 as the War of Independence, re- 
marking: “Say, rather, the War of the Revolution; the 
war for independence is yet to be fought.” Events dur- 
ing the administrations of Jefferson and Madison proved 
the truth of his remark, for both Great Britain and 
France treated the infant republic with scant considera- 
tion. The British had one thousand ships of war and an 
immense commerce. France was weak on the seas and 
interfered less with our commerce; moreover, she 
had assisted us in the late war. Public opinion, par- 
ticularly in the South, favored France, although the con- 
duct of Napoleon justified war. When Great Britain be- 
came involved in the Napoleonic wars and was straining 
every effort to triumph, she grew increasingly disregard- 
ful of this country’s rights. Although it was proposed in 
congress that war should be declared against France, as 
well as Great Britain, the latter was the main offender 
and France had many friends. 


By the Berlin Decree Napoleon declared the British 
Isles in a state of blockade. Great Britain retaliated by 
an Order in Council forbidding all neutral trade with 
France, save through Great Britain. Another order at- 
tempted to establish a blockade of the seaboard of France 
and her allies. Napoleon retaliated with the Milan De- 
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cree, declaring that every neutral vessel that submitted to 
search by Great Britain, or paid her license or duty 
should be subject to confiscation. This decree applied to 
every neutral vessel bound to or from a British port. 
These measures gravely interfered with the American 
commerce. Jefferson attempted to retaliate with an em- 
bargo which well nigh ruined our commerce which had 
survived the decrees and orders. 


For many years the British government endeavored to 
enforce the doctrine that her citizens had no right to 
expatriate themselves by naturalization under the laws 
of another country, and she also asserted the right to 
stop and search our merchant and naval vessels for these 
men. In other words, the flag of the neutral furnished 
no protection to those who sailed under it. Her ships 
of war blockaded our larger ports and systematically 
stopped and searched our vessels. The question of the 
citizenship of the crew was passed upon on the spot and 
when the British needed men for her navy the boarding 
officers usually gave their country the benefit of the 
doubt and impressed the man. Several thousand of our 
citizens, some of them Revolutionary soldiers, were im- 
pressed and compelled to serve in the British navy. 


Great Britain required a great naval force and was 
short of men to fight her ships, for the service was 
neither well paid, nor attractive. Many of her men de- 
serted to American vessels, where the pay was higher; 
and she insisted upon her right to search our ships for 
these men, as well as for those claimed to be British 
subjects. 

The American government protested against these 
measures and insisted that a blockade was illegal unless 
the power that decreed it was capable of backing it up 
by the application of an adequate force. 


On June 22nd, 1807, an event occurred off Cape Henry 
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which had an important bearing on the feelings of the 
American people. On that day the Chesapeake, a forty 
gun frigate, was about to proceed to sea for a long cruise. 
Her crew had just been shipped and her gun decks had 
not been cleared, for the ship had just left the navy 
yard. The British frigate Leopard, of about the same 
armament, hailed and boarded her. Commodore Barron, 
thinking that the Leopard wished to send mail abroad, 
made no preparation to defend his ship. The boarding 
officer presented an order requiring the Chesapeake to 
give up certain deserters from a British war vessel. 
Barron declined to accede to a search and the officer de- 
parted. Within ten minutes the Leopard, only two hun- 
dred feet away, opened fire and discharged some eighty 
shots at the helpless Chesapeake. The attack was unex- 
pected and as it required some thirty minutes to clear the 
Chesapeake’s guns and get the ship into action, she could 
make no resistance. Barron struck his flag. The British 
boarded the ship, took off four men and refusing to accept 
the ship as a prize, the Leopard bore off and proceeded 
back to her station. The hull of the Chesapeake was 
pierced with twenty-two round shot; she had ten shot 
holes in her sails and her masts and rigging were badly 
injured. Three of her men were killed and eighteen were 
wounded. The Chesapeake made her way back to Norfolk, 
defeated and disgraced. The British government made a 
tardy apology and returned two of the men who proved 
to be Americans. One, an American, had died during his 
imprisonment; and another, a British deserter, was hung. 

The event greatly exasperated the American people and 
it was not forgotten or forgiven for many years. It had 
an important bearing on the declaration of war, for it 
was discussed for years around every fireside in the land. 

The British government recalled Admiral Berkeley, who 
issued the order of search, but as he was later on treated 
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with undiminished favor by the Admiralty, this added to 
the resentment of our people. 


There was so much talk in Congress about declaring 
war and invading Canada that the militia in Lower 
Canada was mobilized. The ready response made to the 
call for a time sobered our people who saw that the pro- 
posed invasion involved more than a mere parade through 
a disaffected country. 


In February, 1809, Sir James Craig, the Governor 
General of Canada, granted a written commission to John 
Henry to proceed to the Eastern States and ascertain 
from the leaders of the Federalist party whether, in the 
event it became successful in directing public opinion, the 
party would exert its efforts and influence “to bring about 
a separation of the Eastern States from the General 
Union.” His instructions were to inform the British 
Government how far, in such an event, the seceding states 
would look to Great Britain for assistance and on what 
terms they would be disposed to enter into a connection 
with her. Henry made ten written reports and finally 
went to England to secure payment for his services. Lord 
Liverpool referred him back to Sir George Prevost, who 
had succeeded Craig as Governor General of Canada. 
Henry was not able to arrange for what he considered 
adequate compensation so he sold the correspondence to 
Mr. Madison for $50,000. Congress caused five thousand 
copies to be printed and sent out. The publication of this 
correspondence in March, 1812, added fuel to the flames. 

The British government, in short, ignored all the es- 
sential rights of the American nation and this conduct 
was consistent, deliberate and long continued. Its atti- 
tude toward this country during the period from the 
Revolution to the War of 1812 has never been justified 
by any modern historian or statesman, and every princi- 
ple for which this government contended has since been 
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adopted as an accepted principle of international law, at 
least till the World War. In that colossal struggle many 
of the well settled rules of international law were tempo- 
rarily discarded. 


These were the main causes which impelled this nation 
to declare war on Great Britain. Madison was a pacifist 
and so was Jefferson. The Federalist party, strong in 
New England, was opposed to war, for the East had suf- 
fered by the embargoes and non-importation acts put into 
effect by Jefferson. Then, too, many thought that Great 
Britain was fighting the battle of civilization in checking 
the ambitions of Napoleon, a view which the British goy- 
ernment was prompt to urge whenever we complained of 
her conduct. 


On June Ist, 1812, Madison sent in his war message, 
which was debated till June 18th, 1812, when the Senate 
passed the act declaring war by a vote of 19 to 18. The 
vote in the House was 79 to 49 in favor of war. The 
minority was quick to address the country, claiming that 
war would lead to a connection with France hazardous to 
our liberties; that a profitable trade with England could 
be carried on notwithstanding the orders and decrees; 
that the conquest of Canada was uncertain in view of the 
paucity of our naval and military forces; that England 
could devastate our seaboard; and that she would in- 
dubitably do so if we attempted to carry the war into 
Canada and harass the innocent colonials. New Jersey, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Maryland 
either opposed the war or attempted to limit themselves 
to defensive measures. The sentiment in New York was 
sharply divided. The Republican party was in control of 
the state government but the citizens held divergent opin- 
ions and the courts inclined to the Massachusetts point of 
view. Owing to the unpopularity of the war it is not 
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strange that many disputes arose between the federal and 
the state governments. 

Under the constitution, Congress has the power to pro- 
vide for calling forth the militia of the respective states 
to execute the laws of the union, to suppress insurrec- 
tions and to repel invasions. By act of congress passed 
in 1795, the power to call forth the militia was delegated 
to the president. 

Congress was given the power to provide for organiz- 
ing, arming and disciplining the militia and for govern- 
ing such part of them as might be employed in the service 
of the United States, reserving to the states respectively 
the appointment of the officers and the authority of train- 
ing the militia according to the discipline prescribed by 
congress. The interpretation of this provision of the 
constitution has created endless discussion. The fed- 
eral authorities always have pressed for absolute control 
over the militia; the states have insisted upon the power 
t> appoint the officers and to train the militia. The ef- 
ficiency of a command is determined largely by the ef- 
ficiency of the officer personnel. Therefore, there were 
and are two diverse views, which in the past have im- 
paired the working of our militia system. In the War of 
1812 there was endless discussion over the meaning of 
this provision of the constitution; and other questions 
now well settled soon became acute. Several of the states 
contended that the president had no power to call forth 
the militia to serve beyond the boundary of the state; 
and it was also asserted that the militia could not be com- 
manded by officers of federal selection. After war was 
declared, the governor of Massachusetts submitted two 
questions to the judges of the supreme court of that 
state: (1) Whether the governors being the commanders 
in chief of the militia of the several states have a right to 
determine whether any of the exigencies contemplated by 
the constitution of the United States exist, so as to 
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require them to place the militia, or any part of it, in the 
service of the United States at the request of the presi- 
dent, to be commanded by him pursuant to the acts of 
congress; (2) Whether, when either of the exigencies 
exists authorizing the employment of the militia in the 
service of the United States, it can be lawfully com- 
manded by any officers but of the militia, except by the 
president. The judges answered both of these questions 
in favor of the state. This judicial determination from 
an able court went far to impair the efficiency of the 
militia. This ruling was followed in some of the other 
states where the Federalist party was strong. 

The main question was not set at rest until the Su- 
preme Court pronounced judgment in the great case of 
Martin v. Mott in 1827, where it was held that a requisi- 
tion for troops by the president was conclusive on the 
states. During the period of the war these questions 
created great embarrassment and were the indirect causes 
of the fiascos at Lewiston, and elsewhere. 

Several of the states refused to honor the requisition of 
the federal government for militia. The divergence in the 
views of able men, the contradictory opinions of the state 
courts and the endless discussions in the public prints 
confused the minds of the people with the result that 
conflict of political policy led to conflict of action. Some 
of the militia thought they could not be ordered out of 
the state; others believed they could not be ordered out 
of the limits of the United States. 

The government asked for a war loan of $11,000,000. 
The loan was so unpopular in Boston that patriotic banks 
and individuals were forced to subscribe secretly. The 
returns on the loan showed that $4,882,000 was unsub- 
scribed for and the treasury was compelled to issue notes 
therefor for one year at 5 2-5%. The nation entered into 
the war not only unprepared but also hopelessly divided. 
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In 1812, the population of the United States was 
over seven million and the number of men_ subject 
to militia duty was about eight hundred thousand. The 
population of Canada was estimated at only four hundred 
thousand and its militia did not exceed forty thousand. 
We had a regular army of only six thousand seven hun- 
dred and forty-four, for although congress had authorized 
a regular establishment of thirty-five thousand prior to 
the declaration of war, men had refused to enlist. Canada 
was garrisoned by a regular force of about four thousand 
four hundred and fifty officers and men, and not all of 
them were fit for duty. They were commanded, it ap- 
pears, by officers of ability and experience. 


The number of federal and state troops in service, from 
first to last, was: 


Regulars, Sailors and Marines . . . 56,032 
Voluntecrss) em net fe oe ie 10,110 
Raneensier cae wee ae we eset es More Pee a 3,049 
Militia, 2°. sae uetg B2 Vle Oe note Le eS ee 

ERIS 6 es TOE 


But the administration of the war was so lax and in- 
efficient that a very large percentage of this force served 
for less than two months. It was a paper force—not a 
real one. We were forced to rely largely upon the raw 
militia—an uncertain and unreliable prop to lean on. 

Washington, in a communication to congress after the 
defeat of Gates in 1780, put the futility of the employ- 
ment of militia in a few words: 


“Regular troops alone are equal to the exigencies of modern 
war, as well for defense as offense, and whenever a subsitute is 
attempted it must prove illusory and ruinous. No militia will 
ever acquire the habits necessary to resist a regular force. 

. The firmness requisite for the real business of fighting 
is only to be attained by a constant course of discipline and 
service. I have never yet been witness to a single instance that 
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can justify a different opinion and it is most earnestly to be 
wished that the liberties of America may no longer be trusted 
in any material degree to so precarious a dependence.”’ 


The truth of these remarks was proved by all the hap- 
penings on the Niagara Frontier during the War of 1812, 
and Washington’s words are as applicable today as when 
he penned them nearly one hundred and fifty years ago. 

It has cost the American people many millions of dol- 
lars and many thousands of lives because they have not 
heeded this wise advice. It was peculiarly true so far as 
the War of 1812 was concerned. The conduct of the war 
was farther embarrassed by the men Madison selected 
for command. Eustis, his first Secretary of War, as well 
as Generals Hull, Dearborn, Wilkinson, Winchester, 
Hampton and Smyth all proved to be hopelessly incom- 
petent. They could neither train soldiers, nor fight them. 

The nation entered into the war with a divided country, 
without supplies, with incompetent leaders, and largely 
dependent upon a military system which has never yet 
worked in war. 

The conquest of Canada was regarded as indispensable 
to the security of the states during the Revolution, and 
the expedition of Montgomery and Arnold had that pur- 
pose in view. The French later on wished to attempt to 
take Halifax and assist in conquering Canada; 
but Washington refused to give his assent, fearing the 
effect of French domination in Canada. At the close of 
the Revolution Benjamin Franklin advised that the ces- 
sion of Canada be required as one of the terms of the 
treaty of peace. The “War Hawk” party in congress in 
1811-1814, contended that the conquest of Canada was an 
easy matter and should be one of the principal aims 
of our war policy. Clay, Calhoun and Porter strongly 
urged it. It was their view that we had only to send an 
invading army and Canada would greet it with open arms. 
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The resources of the nation were large and if the country 
had been united it could have effected the conquest be- 
yond any doubt, for Canada had a large disaffected popu- 
lation at the outset of the war, and in addition was feebly 
garrisoned. 

The capture of either Halifax, Quebec or Montreal would 
have cut off all of Upper Canada from reinforcements 
and munitions and its fall would have been certain and 
speedy. A campaign against Halifax would have re- 
quired the co-operation of a fleet with the army and was 
probably beyond our power. Quebec was easily defended 
and far from the American base. But Montreal, com- 
manding the St. Lawrence and the Ottawa rivers, could 
have been taken by a comparatively small, but disciplined 
force ably commanded, for the approach to that place 
was largely by water, making the transportation of sup- 
plies an easy task. The route by way of the Sorrel River 
and Lake Champlain that Burgoyne followed in his un- 
successful campaign in 1777, had been well traveled since 
the settlement of the country. Montreal had been taken 
by the Americans during the Revolution and Albany fur- 
nished a proper base for our operations. Our plan, in 
brief, was to garrison the seaports with the militia and 
volunteers and to take Montreal with the regular troops. 
The important base of the British west of Montreal was 
Kingston, almost directly across Lake Ontario from 
Sacketts Harbor, the principal American lake base, 
which was also an army depot. The possession of Kings- 
ton was essential to the British for its loss would 
have carried with it the loss of Lake Ontario which in 
the end would have been fatal to the British cause. York 
(Toronto) was a sub-base of no great importance. The 
next post was at Burlington Bay (Hamilton) and then 
came Fort George, at Newark (Niagara-on-the-Lake). 
There was a small fort at Malden, near Detroit. 
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Attacks on the Niagara Frontier posts of the British 
must necessarily be indecisive, for even if successful they 
would not influence, greatly, the final outcome of the 
war. Such movements might be compared to an attempt 
to kill a tree by cutting off the branches, whereas Hali- 
fax, Quebec or Montreal and possibly Kingston were the 
real points at attack—the tap roots, which, if severed. 
would end the life of the tree. An expedition against 
Montreal required an army ably disciplined and com- 
manded, and should have been well within our power; 
but the inefficient administration which characterized the 
management of the entire war made decisive movements 
impossible. 

The operations on this Frontier are interesting to the 
military student. At first they exhibited glaring inef- 
ficiency but they were crowned by the deeds of an efficient 
but small army ably commanded, which, in part, re- 
deemed the military history of the War of 1812. 

The foregoing narrative may seem out of place in an ac- 
count dealing with purely local history; but the events 
on this Frontier were closely related to the general situa- 
tion. In fact, one cannot comprehend an affair like 
Queenston without some knowledge of the events which 
preceded it. 

Only three days after the declaration of war, the Brit- 
ish Parliament repealed the obnoxious orders in coun- 
cil, and that fact had an important bearing upon the war 
policy of the British who hoped that peace might follow 
when the fact became known in America. 

Therefore, during the early part of the war the British 
refrained from taking any aggressive measures and lim- 
ited themselves to a defensive posture. As the British 
dreaded another conflict with America it is likely this war 
never would have been fought had the telegraphic cable 
then been installed. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE FRONTIER AT THE OUTSET OF THE WAR. 


The Niagara River, accurately speaking, is not a river 
at all but a strait, and it was so referred to in the ac- 
counts of the early travelers and soldiers. The country it 
traverses is one of the great historic regions of this con- 
tinent and has played a large part in the development of 
the nation. 

As the crow flies it is about twenty-seven miles from 
Lake Erie to Lake Ontario, but the river is over thirty 
miles in length. That part of it above the Falls of 
the Niagara, belongs to the “geological yesterday” for it 
is one of the youngest rivers on the globe. The most 
casual observer notes the fact that it has not eroded a 
valley from Buffalo to the Falls; and that the ground on 
each side is flat for a considerable distance back from the 
river. It is about sixteen miles from old Fort Erie to the 
Falls and about six miles from the Falls to the Niagara 
escarpment—a region filled with impressive beauty and 
grandeur. After passing this deep and historic gorge the 
river resumes its first habit of progress and flows into 
Lake Ontario—seven miles farther on, between banks of 
moderate height, bordered on both sides by a flat and 
fertile country. It is easily crossed by small boats, ex- 
cept for about eight miles of its course, where the rapids 
above the Falls and those in the Gorge prevent all transit. 

This region was once of great military importance. 
The Indians, the French and the English, in turn, strug- 
gled for its mastery. The treaty negotiated at the con- 
clusion of the Revolution gave us the east bank of the 
river, but at the risk of war, the British held Fort Niagara 
till 1796, and controlled the river and the western trade 
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with the Indians by reason of the prestige which its pos- 
session conferred upon them. Finally, on threat of war, 
it was given up and the commerce of the frontier fell 
slowly into the hands of the Americans, where it has 
since resided. 


Newark (Niagara-on-the-Lake) was the capital of Up- 
per Canada (Ontario) till 1796, and is situate on the 
shores of Lake Ontario and the river. At the time of 
which I write, it was a picturesque hamlet somewhat 
sparcely settled. It had two churches, a court house and 
jail, an Indian council house, an academy, a printing 
house, six taverns, twenty stores and about a hundred 
dwellings of brick or stone or neatly painted wood. Its 
population was estimated at five or six hundred, exclusive 
of the garrison maintained in Fort George. It was the 
most refined and modern settlement upon the Frontier. 
Here, in 1792, sat the first parliament for Upper Canada. 
Here the first paper (1793) was published in that district. 
It was the residency for a time of two of the ablest gov- 
ernors of Upper Canada, Simcoe and Brock. When the 
American army took possession of Fort Niagara on 
August 11th, 1796, the British flag and garrison were 
transferred across the river to Fort George. Simcoe had 
named the town Newark, which it retained until 1798 
when parliament changed the name to Niagara, but the 
people were slow to accept the new name and it was 
known as Newark during the war. Owing to its exposed 
situation it suffered greatly up to the time of its com- 
plete destruction by the Americans in December, 1813, 
for it lay under the guns of Fort Niagara, only nine hun- 
dred yards distant. 


While Newark was the capital, acts were passed at the 
sessions of parliament held there introducing trial by 
jury and arranging for the gradual abolition of slavery 
in Upper Canada. Owing to the exposed position of the 
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place and its proximity to the American border, the capi- 
tal of Upper Canada was transferred to York (Toronto) 
which made the place of less political importance; but it 
still remained the center of a rich agricultural district 
and an important port up to the time of its destruction 
in 1813. 

Fort George was situate on the river nearly a mile 
from Lake Ontario and was the principal British post on 
the Niagara Frontier. It was an irregular fieldwork of 
six bastions faced with framed timber and plank, con- 
nected by palisades twelve feet in height, and flanked by 
a shallow ditch. Block houses furnished barracks for the 
garrison which at the outbreak of the war consisted of 
some four hundred men, exclusive of officers. The maga- 
zine was of stone, but was not bombproof or fireproof. 
This post was strengthened by both the British and the 
Americans during the progress of the war. There was a 
large log building on the river known as Navy Hall, 
built during the Revolution, together with a wharf, store- 
houses, ranger quarters and an Indian council house. 
The works were incapable of stout defense, although they 
were improved and enlarged as the war progressed. A 
lighthouse stood at Point Mississauga, on the lake near 
the mouth of the river,, The present Fort Mississauga 
saw no particular service for it was not constructed till 
1814. The pleasant river road leading to the south was 
bordered by comfortable dwellings and the country was 
well cultivated. 

Queenston, seven miles from Newark, a settlement of 
from eighty to a hundred houses, was located under the 
heights and in 1812 had a population of about three hun- 
dred. It was the northern terminus of the carry or 
portage to Chippewa and the population’s chief revenue 
was derived from carting merchandise moving to that 
place and bringing back furs, by teams of horses and 
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oxen. Twenty pence in New York currency per hundred 
pounds was the going rate for the carriage of these com- 
modities. When Porter, Barton & Co. obtained the fran- 
chise to carry freight from Lewiston, on the opposite 
shore, to Fort Schlosser, above the Falls, Queenston lost 
much of its business. 

During the “Hold-over Period,” from the close of the 
Revolution to 1796, the commerce between Lake Ontario 
and the west sought the American side of the river and 
it was carried over the Niagara Portage precisely as it had 
been since the capture of Fort Niagara by the British in 
1759. The goods were brought to Lewiston in ships and 
hoisted to the top of the mountain by “cradles,” first de- 
vised by Colonel John Montresor, and then carried over 
the portage to Fort Schlosser, from whence they were 
shipped by water to Fort Erie and to the west. 

When it became apparent to the British that Fort Ni- 
agara must be given up and that the control of the portage 
on American territory would soon pass into American 
hands, Robert Hamilton secured a franchise to build a 
wharf and storehouse under the escarpment on the west- 
ern side of the river, as well as at Chippewa and Fort Hrie. 
A wharf was built on the west bank opposite Lewiston 
and a road laid out through the woods to Chippewa, 
where the southern terminus of the portage was protected 
by a military post. This new landing opposite Lewiston 
was called “Queenston” in honor of Queen Charlotte. A 
stone block-house was built, warehouses were constructed 
and the British commerce and travel soon sought the 
new line of transit. Hamilton built a fine residence, a 
distillery and a tan-yard. Mr. Henry R. Howland describes 
the residence of Hamilton in a fine article published in the 
sixth volume of the publications of this Society, entitled 
“The Founder of Queenston.” He says: 


“Such a residence was a landmark on this new and wild 
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frontier, and was made the more beautiful and noteworthy from 
the generous hospitality with which its friendly doors were opened. 
It became an added pleasure to those often-times distinguished 
people who journeyed far to visit the great American cataract, if 
they might be entertained at Queenston by Robert Hamilton, 
and here and there we find its acknowledgment in their pub- 
lished volumes of travel.’ 


From the point of view of beauty and historic interest 
the picturesque hamlet of Queenston, overlooking the 
noble river and lands of great fertility still has few rivals 
amongst the places of this region. 

Mr. Hamilton’s residence was injured by the artillery 
fire during the battle of Queenston Heights; the out- 
buildings were burned by the Americans; and later on the 
house itself was accidentally burned by the British. The 
Loyal and Patriotic Society of Upper Canada appraised 
the residence at $10,000. 

It is a fact of interest that Robert Hamilton, by reason 
of his many activities and his control of the transfer 
business on the Niagara Frontier, prospered so greatly 
that upon his death it is said he left an estate of approxi- 
mately two hundred thousand pounds. 

Thomas Moore passed a few weeks at Fort George, and 
between that place and Queenston, so the story runs, he 
loved to resort to a famous oak beneath whose branches 
he wrote the ballad which begins as follows: 

“T knew by the smoke, that so gracefully curl’d 
Above the green elms, that a cottage was near, 


And I said, ‘if there’s peace to be found in the world, 
A heart that is humble might hope for it here!’ 


“It was noon, and on flowers that languish’d around, 
In silence reposed the voluptuous bee; 

Every leaf was at rest, and I heard not a sound, 
But the woodpecker tapping the hollow beech tree.” 


Fort Drummond is well preserved. It has no par- 
ticular history but its works, near Brock’s monument, 
will well repay a visit. It was built in 1813. 
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The road from Queenston climbed the heights to the 
plateau which is over three hundred feet above the 
river, and then followed the gorge to Chippewa about 
nine miles from Queenston, and about two miles above the 
Falls, where there was a blockhouse containing quarters 
for one officer and sixteen men, and a storeroom adequate 
to house the stores. It was enclosed with pickets, but 
was indefensible against any force, save Indians. From 
Chippewa the road followed the river through a well 
settled country to Fort Erie, some sixteen miles away. 
Fort Erie and Chippewa each contained about twenty 
houses. A stage made three round trips weekly between 
Fort Erie and Newark. Fort Erie will be described 
later on. 

Buffalo was laid out by the Holland Land Company in 
1801-3 and the sale of lots began in 1803. In 1812 its 
population had reached about four hundred who were 
housed in about one hundred dwellings. 

During the latter part of 1811 and the forepart of 1812 
it was obvious to every one that war was inevitable, and 
early in 1812 a small force of militia was assembled at 
Buffalo and Black Rock and several guns were planted 
along the lake and river front in so-called forts; for in 
the popular speech of the day, the term “Fort” was ap- 
plied to a mere earthwork mounting a gun or two. 

Black Rock, long a keen commercial rival of Buffalo, 
took its name from a ledge of rock some two hundred and 
fifty feet long which projected into the river from a point 
opposite the south line of the street railway’s plant situate 
on the west side of Niagara street, just north of its junc- 
tion with Front avenue. Fort street, now abandoned, fur- 
nished access to it. This rock ledge made an excellent 
harbor for small boats and was one of the termini of the 
ferry to Waterloo (Fort Erie). Near the ferry on the 
river bank stood Fort Tompkins, also known as Fort 
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Adams. There was another battery at the foot of Gull 
street. At the south angle of the river and Scajaquada 
Creek stood the Sailor’s Battery, mounting several guns, 
which was the most important defense of all. 


There was a navy yard on the south bank of the 
Scajaquada Creek, east of the present bridge where a 
portion of Perry’s fleet was outfitted and where the 
Walk-in-the-water, the first steamboat to ply the lakes, 
was launched. The most travelled road from Buffalo 
Creek to Black Rock followed the shore of Lake Erie al- 
though the highway now known as Niagara street was 
much used. Another important road known as the 
Guide Board Road carried the traffic from Batavia, Can- 
andaigua and the east to the Black Rock ferry, which 
followed the present line of North street to York street, 
and from thence bearing to the north passed over the old 
site of the reservoir, finally reaching the dug-way leading 
down to the ferry. It was travelled before Main street 
was opened. 

The country between Black Rock and Manchester (Ni- 
agara Falls) was not much cultivated and was sparcely 
settled. There was a small settlement at the Falls, and 
at Fort Schlosser, built by the British in 1760, was the 
end of the Lewiston portage. It was a fort in name only. 
Lewiston, about seven miles away, was occupied by our 
troops during the entire war and will be described later 
on. To the north were Five Mile Meadows and Youngs- 
town and then came Fort Niagara, the most important 
historic site and the principal fortification upon the 
river. It was held by the British till 1796. It fell into 
their hands again in December 1813, and was occupied by 
them until peace came. It is the best preserved and the 
most interesting fortification in North America, with the 
single exception of the citadel at Quebec, and its history 
reaches back nearly two centuries. The so-called “French 
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Barracks” were built by the French in 1757, and the 
bake shop was rebuilt by the British in 1762. It is to 
be hoped that the government will sedulously preserve 
this old and historic fortification. 


During the war there were various batteries on both 
sides of the river. Opposite Fort George was the “Salt 
Battery,” so-called because it was built with four hundred 
barrels of salt covered with soil. Before the out- 
break of hostilities, the British had accumulated some ar- 
tillery which was posted at various points along the 
Frontier from Fort George to Fort Erie, and the Amer- 
ican forces finally succeeded in establishing batteries on 
this side of the river. One of these batteries or forts was 
known as Fort Gray. It was constructed in 1812 by 
Nicholas Gray, an Inspector General in the New York 
militia, and was located on the mountain side south of 
the settlement at Lewiston. It is situate on the lands of 
the Niagara Falls Reservation. It commanded the set- 
tlement at Queenston. 

The American residents along the Frontier from the 
most western settlement to Fort Niagara had very good 
reason to suspect the loyalty of the Indians who, in the 
Revolution, had taken the part of the British. Following 
the Revolution a considerable number of the Iroquois had 
migrated from their ancient homes in New York to the 
Grand River in Canada, where they had been granted 
lands by the British. These Indians served with the 
British from the outset of the war. That portion of 
the Six Nations which had remained in New York, occu- 
pied reservations in different portions of central and 
western New York, but the largest was the one at Buf- 
falo Creek, comprising about one hundred and _ thirty 
square miles. These Indians could put about six hun- 
dred warriors in the field, but their assistance during the 
war proved to be of no military value. Prior to the war 
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rumors were current that the British were engaging in 
arming the western Indians, and, in fact, Madison in his 
war message assigned this as one of the reasons which 
impelled him to ask Congress to declare war. After the 
capture of the Chesapeake in 1807, the Indians in the west 
became restive and there was much apprehension on the 
part of the settlers on the Niagara Frontier, as the fol- 
lowing communication from Erastus Granger, the Indian 
Agent at Buffalo Creek, to the Secretary of War, hitherto 
unpublished, will disclose: 


BUFFALO CREEK, 
“Hon. HENRY DEARBORN, Hsar. August 25th, 1807. 


Str: I took the liberty in a former letter to mention the de- 
parture of Capt. Claus for the westward. Claus is the principal 
Indian agent in upper Canada. I have no doubt but that one 
object of his journey is to enflame the minds of the western In- 
dians against the United States and prepare them for war. I am 
told he expects to meet the Chippewas and others at or near fort 
St. Josephs. He will undoubtedly make some plausible excuse 
for undertaking this tour, & probably visit Mihilimachinaly & 
Detroit on his return. 

The old Seneca Prophet, whom you once saw at Washington, 
strange as it may appear, has acquired an unbounded influence 
over the Six Nations—his fame has long since reached some of 
the western Indians, and for two years past they have been 
sending Messengers to him, requesting his personal attendance 
in their Country, that they might hear the words of the Great 
Spirit from his mouth. 

The delegation which I mentioned in my last, consisting of 
Shawonees & others, came on purpose to see him & to request 
him to return with them, but he has declined going at present. 

The old Man if managed right might be made subservient to 
the interest of the U. States. Farmers Brother & Cornplanter 
are friendly to us. They are known to many of the Western 
Indians & might be useful. My plan is to take those three 
Chiefs with a few attendants on to the Westward. Let the old 
Prophet kindle a Council fire at Detroit, or such other place as 
you think proper, and request those Indians generally to at- 
tend. When convened, let the Prophet have his part assigned 
him, the other Chiefs theirs, the Prophet to declare the mind 
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& will of the great spirit respecting going to war with us. The 
others to state how the Six Nations were deceived by the British 
in the last war, & how faithful and friendly they had since 
found us, in all our treaties with them. At this Council, let 
there be an agent, or agents on the part of the U. States; & 
perhaps it would not be improper that a message on our part 
should accompany the Prophet in calling them together. 

To detail this business in all its parts would render this letter 
lengthy & tedious; my plan being understood, the propriety or 
impropriety of it, and the difficulties attending its prosecution 
will suggest themselves to you. One difficulty I will mention & 
that is the advanced season of the year before the Indians can 
be got together. I am sensible that what I have stated may 
appear futile, nor am I so sanguine as to take all the responsi- 
bility upon myself; it is merely submitted for your consideration. 

In case of a war with Great Britain the immediate reduction 
of upper Canada would enable us to manage those Indians to 
much better advantage . . . we should be able to drive 
British emissaries from amongst them &c. .. . The Six 
Nations will continue friendly, & will even assist, if requested 
in reducing the Indians at the westward to Obedience 
they could raise from six to seven hundred Warriors ; 
they might be useful in fighting Indianseey sea ne- 
paring and am in hopes to report by next mail on the Subject 
mentioned in yours of the 30th ult. 

I feel devoted to the Interest of my Country and its Govern- 
ment, and my faithful services shall ever be rendered whenever 
honoured with your Commands. 

I am Sir, with respect your Obt humble Servt. 

E. GRANGER. 


P. S. It is possible that one object of the Western Indians in 
lately visiting this place was to learn what part the Six Nations 
would take in case of a war, but nothing of that nature has 


come to my knowledge. 
EK. GRANGER.” 


Apparently the War Department acted on Granger’s 
suggestion, for among my documents is the original pass- 
port which Granger gave to the delegation of chiefs which 
he organized. It is travel stained and shows on its 
face evidence of having been carried in the pouch of an 
Indian. It ran as follows: 
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“To whom it may concern. 


The bearers hereof, Kon-a-di-a, Cornplanter, Red-Jacket, Young 
King, Little Billey, Pollard, Major Berry, Two-Guns, Blue Sky, 
Twenty-Kanoes, and Straw-town,—distinguished Chiefs of the 
Six Nations, are with a number of their friends, about making 
a tour to the Westward. 

The object of their Journey is that of a friendly nature, as it 
respects the people of the United States—They expect to meet 
the Western Indians in Council, and will endeavor to fix, strength- 
en, and confirm in them a Resolution to remain at peace with 
the United States, and to hold fast to the treaties they have 
formed with us. 

As these people are our friends, they are recommended to the 
civility, friendship, and charity of all good people wherever they 
pass. 

Given under my hand at Buffalo Creek in the State of New 
York this 20th day of August, 1808. 


ERASTUS GRANGER, Indian Agent.” 


These apprehensions were justified, for when war was 
declared the British at the very outset embodied as a part 
of their forces the Indians living on the Grand River, as 
well as those under Tecumseh, the great Indian chief who 
participated in the capture of Fort Dearborn and Detroit. 
While the British made every effort to control these 
allies, they usually got out of bounds and freely used the 
scalping knife. Their service was of value at Detroit be- 
cause they cut Hull’s communications and terrorized his 
troops. The Indians on the Seneca Reservation near Buf- 
falo and the Tuscarora Indians who had their reservation 
on the brow of the Lewiston Hill, a short distance from 
the Niagara River, remained neutral until 1813, when 
several hundred were embodied as a part of the American 
forces. 

The industrial condition of these local Indians at the 
opening of hostilities was probably about the same as 
stated in the following report, dated November 12, 1804, 
from Erastus Granger and Jasper Parrish to the Secre- 
tary of War, the original of which is in my possession : 
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CANANDAIGUA, 12th Nov. 1804. 


“Sir:—The Agents of the United States to Six Nations of In- 
dians in making their Joint annual report beg leave to Observe 
that nothing very important in the course of the present year 
has transpired in regard to the relation which exists between 
the Government of the United States, and the Indians residing 
within the district of this agency. 

Peace, and friendship have been maintained between the white 
people, and the Indians. The Laws of the general Government 
have been respected, and those of the state of New York, and no 
unpleasant circumstances have taken place. The influence of 
the United States is extending over the Indians, and owing to 
the benevolent Measures pursued towards them, they have at 
present a well grounded confidence in the general Government, 
and its present administration. Your Agents are not able at 
present to go into a minute detail of the situation of the In- 
dians, as it respects their numbers—personal property—improve- 
ments in agriculture &c. Of course their report will be general 
on those subjects. Much pains were taken last year to obtain 
an accurate Census of the Six Nations, and it is believed that a 
report forwarded last December, to which reference can be had, 
gives a pretty correct statement of their numbers at that time. 
No diminuation has since taken place, but on the contrary, we 
feel ourselves warranted in saying that there has been a small 
increase. The births have certainly exceeded the deaths, though 
not in a large proportion. This increase in numbers has been 
the greatest progress in Civilization. It is found extremely 
difficult to detach the Indians from their ancient habits & cus- 
toms. Every consistent measure has, however, been taken to 
second the views of our Government in making the Indians par- 
takers of the benefits arrising from a State of Civilization; for 
this purpose they have from time to time been furnished with 
Implements of husbandry, and useful animals, agreeable to the 
means in our power. Mechanics have been employed &c. 

In speaking of the different tribes composing the Six Nations; 
the Oneidas, and Tuscaroras are found to be in a more improved 
state than the rest of the Indians. The Senecas, Onondagas, and 
Cayugas are more attracted to hunting, and less to that of cul- 
tivating the Earth. The Senecas have a sawmill on Buffalo 
Creek, and now in complete order for business. They have also 
one at Cattaraugus, and another has been built at the Tuscarora 
Village. The Indians have considerable stocks of cattle, horses, 
and hogs. They begin to plough their land for planting, and have 
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the season past, raised abundance of corn in all their Villages, 
besides a plenty of vegetables. They have made an attempt this 
year at raising Wheat & Oats, & the experiment encourages 
them to proceed. 

Although the progress which they make in upper arts is slow, 
yet we are able to say, that the Indians are at present in a 
progressive state, and if suitable means are used will continue 
so. Their demand for black-smith works is much greater then 
can be supplied from the means in our hands. The Indians 
have almost entirely thrown aside the use of ardent Spirits, 
and from the greatest drunkards in the world, there is some 
probability of their becoming a sober industrious people. 

No emigrations have lately taken place to Canada, but on the 
contrary some families have returned the Summer past to re- 
side with their friends in the United States. 

We are Sir with great Respect, ‘ 

Your Obt. Humble Servts. 
ERASTUS GRANGER, 
JASPER PARISH. 
The Hon. HENRY DEARBORN, 
Secy. of War.” 


Such was the condition of the Six Nations in New 
York State prior to the war. On September 23, 1812, 
Granger reported that the young men of the Nation could 
not be restrained from fighting and that if the United 
States declined their services they would fight under the 
British flag. Granger was authorized to embody them, 
but apparently nothing was done until 1813, up to which 
time our Indians remained neutral. In August 1812 there 
was a rumor that the British had seized Grand Island, 
an ancient seat of the Senecas, who met with Granger to 
consider what action the nation should take. 


Red Jacket put the whole matter in very few words: 


“Brother,—You have told us that we had nothing to do with 
the war between you and the British, but we find that the war 
has come to our own doors. Our property is taken possession of 
by the British and their Indian friends. It is necessary for us 
now to take up the business, defend our property and drive the 
enemy from it. If we sit still upon our seats and take no meas- 
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ures of redress the British, according to the customs of you 
white people, will hold it by conquest, and should you conquer 
the Canadas you will claim it upon the same principle as con- 
quered from the British. We, therefore, request permission to 
go with our warriers and drive out those bad people and take 
possession of our lands.” 


The rumor turned out to be groundless. The presence 
of the Indians doubtless affected the recruiting of the 
militia on both sides of the Niagara because men hesitated 
to volunteer and leave their families exposed to attack 
from the Indians of the neighborhood. 

The Niagara Frontier, dominated by Fort Niagara as 
it was for many years after the Revolution, furnished a 
place of refuge to thousands of refugees from the States 
who had espoused or sympathized with the British cause 
during the Revolution. These people were known as the 
“United Empire Loyalists.” The States had failed to 
protect them when peace came, thereby violating the 
terms of the treaty with Great Britain; and many 
again sought British rule by emigrating to Upper Canada. 
One of the favorite routes of this emigration was up the 
waters of the Hudson and Mohawk to a point near 
Rome, New York, where a portage brought them to Woods 
Creek. After reaching that point there was a water route 
to Fort Niagara. The British generously donated mil- 
lions of dollars for the benefit of these Loyalists who set- 
tled in Canada, and prior to 1787, three million two hun- 
dred thousand acres of land in Upper Canada were grant- 
ed to them. Great Britain spent at least $30,000,000 in 
their behalf. Many of these Loyalists settled along the 
left bank of the Niagara and Upper Canada gained a 
large and desirable population, composed of all classes of 
people from the laborer to professional men of culture 
and refinement. These Loyalists loyally supported the 
British during the war, for they were fighting to defend 
their homes and firesides against a government which 
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had wronged them. There was another element in the 
population of Upper Canada which was not so desirable. 
Many residents from New York, Pennsylvania and other 
northern states had been attracted to the Canadian 
frontier by reason of its cheap and fertile lands. A 
large number crossed the river at the Black Rock ferry 
and other points, and settled between Lakes Ontario and 
Erie. The loyalty of this portion of the population gave 
serious apprehension to the British. It was supposed by 
the war leaders in Congress that a mere demonstration of 
force would result in the residents of Upper Canada 
throwing off their allegiance to the British. So stout- 
hearted a man as Brock partially shared in this belief. In 
one of his letters to Sir George Prevost, the Governor 
General of Canada, dated from Fort George on July 12, 
1812, he says: 


“The militia which assembled here immediately on the account 
being received of War being declared by the United States have 
been improving daily in discipline, but the men evince a degree 
of impatience under their present restraint that is far from in- 
spiring confidence. So great was their clamor to return and at- 
tend to their farms that I found myself in some measure com- 
pelled to sanction the departure of a large proportion, and I am 
not without my apprehensions that the remainder will, in the 
defiance of the law, which can only impose a fine of 20 pounds, 
leave the service the moment the harvest comes. There can be 
no doubt that a large portion of the population in this neighbor- 
hood are sincere in their professions to defend the Country, but 
it appears likewise evident to me that the greater part are either 
indifferent to what is passing or so completely American as to 
rejoice in the prospect of a change of Government. Many who 
now consider our means inadequate would readily take an active 
part were the regular troops increased. These cool calculators 
are numerous in all societies.” 


In fact, there was a battalion of Canadians serving in 
the American army during the war. Willcocks, the lead- 


er of this element, openly opposed Brock’s request for 
grants of money and power in the parliament of Upper 
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Canada and afterwards deserted to this country where 
he took up arms against the British, finally meeting his 
death in an engagement at Fort Erie, in September, 1814. 

There is another fact that should be mentioned as bear- 
ing upon the military operations and that was the lack 
of speedy communication between headquarters and the 
forces of the respective combatants. Mails were very 
slow, even after communications were speeded up owing 
to the necessity of communicating with the forces in the 
field. For example: On April 2, 1813, the legislature of 
the state passed an act providing for the incorporation of 
New Amsterdam into the Village of Buffalo. The act di- 
rected the holding of the election during the following 
May, but, apparently, the residents of the village did not 
learn of the legislation in time to act, for a law was 
passed on April 14, 1815, which contained the following 
recital: 

“And, whereas, the said freeholders and inhabitants were not 


informed of the passage of this act until the time therein men- 
tioned for holding the first annual election had elapsed.” 


It was this second act under which the election was 
held incorporating the village. 

I have an original letter before me from Erastus Grang- 
er, the first postmaster of Buffalo, addressed to that old 
and distinguished Revolutionary veteran, General Henry 
Dearborn, dated at Fort George, May 15, 1813, which de- 
serves reproduction here, for it shows how difficult it was 
to transmit information even after the mail service had 
been improved on account of the war. 

Mr. Granger’s letter is, in part, as follows: 


“BUFFALO, May 15th, 1813. 
Major Genl. H. DEARBORN. 
Dear Sir: I had the honor of receiving your letter of the 13th 
inst. on the subject of running an express mail to Niagara. 
The Mail from the eastward arrives at this place on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays, but not by express. An express mail 
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is established from this to the City of Washington to leave the 
eastern route at Genesee River, and take the direct road to Wash- 
ington through Pennsylvania. Joseph B. Farnum, Jr. is ap- 
pointed to superintend the Mail to Washington, and also Post 
Master for the Army of the Center. Mr. Farnum, I believe is 
not yet arrived. 

I shall send you the Mail three times a week leaving this place 
on Mondays, Wednesdays & Fridays. By this arrangement your 
communications to the Hastward & Southward will not be de 
layed at Buffalo. 


The Mail is five days in going to Albany. 
The Mail from the Westward is expected this evening. Should 


anything important be received from Genl. Harrison, I will 
notice it in this letter. * * * 


I am sir, very respectfully, your 
Obt humble Servt. 
ERASTUS GRANGER.” 


For some time prior to the declaration of war, both 
sides were engaged in preparation for the impending 
hostilities. The Canadian forces in Upper Canada were 
under the command of Major General Isaac Brock, who 
had the Canadian frontier in his charge from Fort Dear- 
born on the west to Montreal on the east. He had but 
few men to defend this long line and it was his plan to 
embody as many militia and Indians as could be col- 
lected. In a letter to Sir George Prevost, dated Decem- 
ber 2, 1811, he made a just estimate of what was to oc- 
cur later on: “The straight between Niagara and Fort 
Erie is that which in all probability will be chosen for 
their main body to penetrate with a view to conquest. All 
other attacks will be subordinate or merely made to di- 
vert our attention.” He counted upon the aid of three 
thousand militia and requested that a strong military 
force be sent to animate the loyal and to control the dis- 
affected. In the same communication he stated that a 
protracted resistance upon the Niagara Frontier would 
be sure to embarrass the plans of the Americans, for they 
would not come prepared to meet such resistance, and that 
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the American troops with scarcely any discipline would 
soon tire under disappointment. Moreover there was 
the difficulty which the Americans would experience in 
providing provisions. 

In order to prepare for the threatened invasion Brock 
planted batteries along the line from Fort George to 
Fort Erie and established beacons and signal stations at 
various prominent points to insure speedy communication 
between the various units of his command. He had at 
his disposal some fifteen hundred men, a large part of 
whom were militia. This force was posted at Fort Erie, 
Chippewa, Queenston Heights and Fort George. At the 
outbreak of the War the British regulars in Canada ag- 
gregated only four thousand four hundred and fifty offi- 
cers and men, a force entirely inadequate to hold hun- 
dreds of miles of frontier against an enterprising enemy. 
At the outbreak of the war it was ably commanded by 
regular officers many of whom had seen active service 
abroad. 

On the 2nd of April, 1814, Tompkins, the able and loyal 
governor of New York, ordered out a portion of the mi- 
litia for duty at Niagara, Oswego and Black River, and 
on the 21st of April, two companies of volunteers were 
raised in Buffalo to act as soon as the emergency arose. 
Among the officers ordered out was General James Wads- 
worth, of Geneseo, and the letter which he wrote to Goy- 
ernor Tompkins, from Geneseo, on June 28, 1812, prob- 
ably reflects the feelings which the better class of militia 
officers entertained toward the service in which they were 
about to embark. His letter follows: 

“Sir: I have received your letter of the 23rd inst. I take the 
command of the troops at Black Rock and its vicinity in 
obedience to your Excellency’s order with the greatest difficulties, 
having had uo experience of actual service. My knowledge of 


the military art is limited; indeed, I foresee numberless difficul- 
ties and occurrences which will present themselves to which I 
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feel totally inadequate. I have been ambitious that the Regiment 
and Brigade which I have commanded should be distinguished 
at their reviews, but I confess myself ignorant of even the minor 
details of the duty you have assigned me, and I am apprehensive 
that I may not only expose myself but my Government. Any aid 
which your Excellency may think proper to order will be re- 
ceived with thanks. A military secretary, intimately acquainted 
with the details of camp duty, would be of great service to me. 
Permit me to add that every exertion in my power shall be made 
to discharge the duties of my office and to merit the approbation 
of your Excellency.” 


These modest words came from a gentleman who 
later on showed conspicuous bravery on the heights of 
Queenston. 

In these days there was desultory firing across the 
river and the militia on both sides displayed more war- 
like ardor than they exhibited when confronted with 
actual warfare. 

In 1812, John Jacob Astor was engaged in an extensive 
fur business in the west and his property was widely 
distributed. Naturally, he wished to protect it in the 
event of hostilities; so he procured an order from Mr. Gal- 
latin to the collectors of customs along the Great Lakes 
advising them of the war and directing the retention and 
care of such of his goods as might be delivered to them. 
When war was declared Mr. Gallatin’s orders were de- 
livered prior to those of the Secretary of War advising 
the military posts of its existence. General Hull natural- 
ly relied upon receiving prompt notification that war was 
declared and he deemed it safe to ship by vessel certain 
of his essential stores. The declaration of war was pub- 
lished in New York on June 20th and the news reached 
the British at Queenston on the 24th. It was sent to the 
British post at Malden by special courier where it ar- 
rived on June 30th. The War Department’s orders to 
Hull passed through Buffalo two days after the British 
courier had delivered the message at Queenston. They 
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were mailed to Cleveland and then forwarded to Hull 
who received them on July 2nd. On that very day a squad 
rowed out from the British post at Malden and intercepted 
Hull’s vessel as she was passing up the river. Vosburgh, 
who carried the British Minister’s dispatches to Queens- 
ton, was arrested at Canandaigua on his return journey ; 
but the records are silent on the outcome of the charge 
laid against him. He contended that he did not know the 
nature of the message he was transporting. 

The negligence of the War Department in failing to 
give its forces in the field notice of the declaration of war 
was an unhappy augury of its inefficiency throughout the 
war. 

On the 27th of June, the Commencement, a small vessel 
owned by Peter H. Colt of Black Rock, was proceeding 
up the lake with a cargo of salt. Some boats containing 
troops put out from Fort Erie and boarded her. The 
captured vessel was brought to anchor under the protec- 
tion of the guns of Fort Erie. War had come to the Ni- 
agara Frontier. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE BATTLE OF QUEENSTON HEIGHTS. 


Volunteers slowly gathered at Buffalo, Black Rock, 
Lewiston, and Fort Niagara, and on July 6th about fif- 
teen hundred men, consisting of both regulars and militia, 
were present for duty on the Niagara Frontier. This force 
was wretchedly disciplined and poorly equipped. General 
Wadsworth reported early in July, 1812, that there were 
no tents, or any kind of camp equipage available; and 
the following excerpt from his report shows the state of 
discipline which obtained among the organizations there 
assembled. He says: 

“The dissatisfaction of the two regiments of militia is not to 
be surmounted in any other way than to dismiss them, to save 
the disagreeable necessity of their dispersing without permis- 
sion. They were called out at a moment’s notice and could 
make no preparation for themselves and they found very little 
made for them. They were able to draw but little bread and to 
draw flour seemed useless for they had no utensils to cook it in. 


Such pails and kettles as were to be had were purchased, but in 
the distribution there was not one to a company.” 


The militia were armed with the weapons the men 
happened to bring with them, and owing to poor quarters, 
improper food and lack of control the men soon con- 
tracted camp diseases and became sickly. For several 
weeks after the declaration of war there was only powder 
enough to enable the troops to fight an hour. General 
Peter B. Porter reported that the militia who had re- 
paired to the Frontier in large numbers and with prompti- 
tude had returned to their homes and that their places 
had been filled with raw levies. 

Two or three days after the declaration of war, the 
British parliament repealed the orders in council and 
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Sir George Prevost took the position that if he adopted 
a purely defensive posture, peace might be negotiated 
without serious hostilities. 

On the declaration of war General Hull had invaded 
Canada near Detroit with a considerable force. When 
Brock ascertained this he prorogued the refractory parlia- 
ment then sitting at York, and gathering all the men ~ 
available, proceeded rapidly by boats along the north 
shore of Lake Erie to repel the invasion. Hull withdrew 
to the fort at Detroit and Brock after reconnoitering the 
situation, and engaging in some minor operations, 
which were successful in cutting off Hull’s supplies, 
crossed the river at Detroit and demanded Hull’s sur- 
render, notwithstanding the fact that there was an Amer- 
ican force in his rear. Although Hull had the most men 
and was behind the walls of a post capable of an extended 
resistance, he became alarmed at the prospect of an In- 
dian massacre, which Brock told him would be inevitable 
in the event of the unsuccessful defence of Detroit, so he 
surrendered the post and his army. As soon as Brock 
had received the capitulation he immediately returned to 
the Niagara Frontier, bringing to Fort George as pris- 
oners of war General Hull and the regulars. 

While Hull’s ill-fated campaign at Detroit was pro- 
gressing Dearborn was ordered repeatedly by the Secre- 
tary of War to make a diversion in Hull’s favor by in- 
vading Canada from this Frontier. He procrastinated for 
one reason or another, and soon Sir George Prevost of- 
fered him an armistice, providing for a suspension of all 
operations along the Niagara Frontier and eastward un- 
til the respective governments could be consulted, for 
Prevost cherished the hope that hostilities could be averted 
when it became known to the American people that the 
obnoxious orders in council had been repealed. Dear- 
born was careful to provide that General Hull might have 
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the benefit of this armistice, to which Prevost agreed, 
but Brock’s movements were so rapid that the communi- 
cation from Dearborn to Hull was outdistanced and Hull 
surrendered before learning of the armistice. 


When Brock returned from Detroit he desired to at- 
tack and capture Fort Niagara and Sackett’s Harbor, but 
the armistice tied his hands so he confined his energies to 
strengthening the defenses of the Frontier. As soon as 
the War Department learned of the armistice, it directed 
Dearborn to terminate it and to resume hostilities by an 
immediate invasion of Canada. 

While matters stood in this wise, General Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, who had been appointed by Governor Tomp- 
kins as commander in chief of the militia, came on ac- 
companied by his kinsman Colonel Solomon Van Rens- 
selaer as his aide and military advisor. General Van 
Rensselaer was one of the leading federalists in the 
state and his appointment was dictated by a desire on the 
part of Governor Tompkins to enlist the support of the 
Federalist party, which was very strong in this state, as 
well as in the east. Van Rensselaer was a gentleman of 
high character, but he had never had any real mili- 
tary experience. His family had resided in their ancient 
manor house near Albany for several generations and his 
estates stretched along both banks of the Hudson for 
many miles. Under its Dutch charter this great and in- 
fluential family lived in almost feudal style and granted 
leases to their tenants, the rents being payable in good, 
clean, merchantable winter wheat, fat fowls and personal 
service with carriages and horses. Van Rensselaer reached 
Buffalo on August 10, 1812, and assumed command of the 
troops stationed along the Frontier. On the 25th of 
August, he received an order from Dearborn to notify 
the commandant at Fort George that the armistice would 
cease at the expiration of four days from the time his , 
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communication was delivered, and along with it came 
a definite order requiring him to invade Canada. 

In the meantime, the governor of Pennsylvania had or- 
dered out two thousand militia for service on the Ni- 
agara Frontier. On the 26th of August, the British noti- 
fied Van Rensselaer of Hull’s surrender, which threw 
Dearborn and the other government officials, as well as 
the American army, into a panic. Rumors were cur- 
rent that a strong British force was marching from 
Montreal upon the Niagara Frontier and Van Rensselaer 
soon received orders from Dearborn authorizing him to 
abandon the frontier if it became necessary for 
him to do so to save his army. In other words, the offen- 
sive had passed from the Americans to the British. Nev- 
ertheless, American forces slowly gathered on the Fron- 
tier and along with them came Commodore Isaac Chauncey 
with authority to create a fleet on Lake Ontario. Lieu- 
tenant Elliott, an officer in the navy, was also sent to 
Lake Erie to create a fleet on that lake and ordnance and 
other supplies were hurried to Buffalo. In the meantime 
Brock watched the Americans like a hawk and chafed 
under the restraint which Prevost’s policy of inaction im- 
posed upon him. He, too, had troubles with the militia, 
but he was so dashing and able an officer that they served 
under him with more enthusiasm than was displayed by 
the militia on this side of the river. 

In a letter to his brother, dated September 3rd, Brock 
in speaking of the armistice said: 

“A cessation of hostilities has taken place along this frontier. 
Should peace follow the measure would be well; if hostilities 
recommence nothing could be more unfortunate than this pause. 
I can not give you freely an account of my situation; it is, how- 


ever, of late much improved. The militia have been inspired by 
the recent success with confidence—the disaffected are silenced.” 


In another letter to his brother, dated September 18, 
1812, this clear-sighted man says: 
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“Were the Americans of one mind the opposition I could make 
would be unavailing, but I am not without hope that their di- 
visions may be the saving of this province. A river about 500 
yards broad divides the troops. My instructions have made it 
necessary for me to adopt defensive measures and I have evi- 
denced greater forbearance than was ever practiced on any for- 
mer occasion. It is thought that without the aid of the sword 
the American people may be brought to a due sense of their own 
interests. I firmly believe that I could at this moment sweep 
everything before me from Fort Niagara to Buffalo—but my suc- 
cess would be transient.” 


In September and early October, Van Rensselaer’s force 
was increased so that his return of October 12th 
shows there was at present for duty about five thousand 
two hundred and six men between Buffalo and Lewiston, 
of whom two thousand five hundred and fifty were regu- 
lars. This was exclusive of the garrison at Fort Niagara, 
But the regulars had been newly organized and the mili- 
tia, as the results proved, were unreliable. In addition 
to the garrison at Fort Niagara, consisting of about 
eight hundred to one thousand men, General Smyth had 
reached Buffalo with a brigade of regular troops number- 
ing about one thousand six hundred and fifty. 


Brock confronted this comparatively large force with 
only about sixteen hundred men and three hundred In- 
dians and he was under the disadvantage of endeavoring 
to protect over thirty miles of frontier for he did not 
know where the attack would fall. 

On the morning of the 8th of October, 1812, the brig 
Detroit (formerly the U. 8. Brig Adams) one of the boats 
which was surrendered by Hull at Detroit, and the brig 
Caledonia, belonging to the Northwest Fur Company an- 
chored under protection of the guns of Fort Erie. The 
Detroit mounted six guns and carried a crew of about 
fifty-six men. She had on board about thirty American 
prisoners recently captured at Detroit. The Caledonia 
mounted two small guns and carried twelve men and ten 
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American prisoners. In the hold of the Detroit there was 
some valuable ordnance consisting of cannons and muskets 
intended for the defense of Kingston and Prescott. At 
that time both sides were straining every effort to gain the 
control of Lake Erie. Four or five ships were under con- 
struction at the Scajaquada Creek navy yard at Black 
Rock and if the Americans could seize the brigs they 
would materially augment the American naval force. 
Lieutenant Elliott had recently arrived at Black Rock 
under orders to build and equip a navy on Lake Erie. It 
occurred to him that the capture of these boats might be 
effected, so he hurried up the march of a detachment of 
fifty sailors enroute to the Rock and secured the detail 
of fifty regulars by General Smyth, under the command 
of Captain Towson, an able artillery officer, to augment 
his naval force. He provided two boats, each holding 
fifty men, and armed the force with muskets and swords 
borrowed from the regulars. The irrepressible Doctor 
Cyrenius Chapin and a party accompanied these two 
boats in a smaller one. The expedition put out from 
the mouth of Buffalo Creek at one o’clock in the morning 
of October 9th and at 3 a. m. was alongside the brigs. 
After a short struggle both vessels were captured; but as 
a calm prevailed it was impossible to sail up the rapids 
into the lake and thus escape the fire of the heavy and 
light artillery stationed at Fort Erie. Sail was made on 
both vessels and assisted by the small boats an attempt 
was made to take them down the Niagara past the bat- 
teries to a place of safety. In the meantime the garrison 
at Fort Erie had manned its guns and assisted by some 
light artillery posted on the bank near the fort the Brit- 
ish attempted to recapture or destroy the vessels. The 
Caledonia was commanded by Sailing Master Watts who 
was assisted by Captain Towson and his regulars. She 
soon came to anchor at the foot of Albany street under the 
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protection of the batteries at Black Rock. This vessel 
later on rendered fine service as a part of Perry’s fleet in 
the battle of Lake Erie. 

Elliott was not so successful in the case of the Detroit, 
for she drifted down the river exposed to a hot fire from 
the British light batteries. She finally was beached on 
the west bank of Squaw Island where she was abandoned 
by the Americans who took off the crew and the 
American prisoners. A detachment of the 49th Regiment 
from Fort Erie crossed the river and recaptured the brig, 
but owing to the fire from guns which Lieut.-Colonel 
Winfield Scott had ferried across into the island and the 
small arms fire, the British were soon compelled to aban- 
don her. The Americans then recaptured the brig but 
they in turn were forced to retreat, so after salvaging 
some of the cannon and as much of the property as could 
be transported, the Detroit was set afire and burned to 
the water’s edge. 

This engagement lasted from three o’clock in the 
morning until late in the afternoon, and although there 
was a heavy bombardment on both sides, the gun practice 
was so poor that little damage was done to the respective 
combatants. One of the first shots fired by the British, 
however, struck and killed Major William H. Culver, the 
principal aide to Major General Hall, who was _ pro- 
ceeding on horseback at full speed, along the beach at 
Black Rock. The boarding party lost one man killed and 
eight or ten wounded, and a sailor was afterward killed 
while engaged in unloading the Caledonia. 

Brock felt the loss of these boats very keenly. He said 
in a dispatch to Prevost: “This event is peculiarly un- 
fortunate and may reduce us to incalculable distress. 
The enemy is making every effort to gain a superiority on 
both lakes, which, if they accomplish, I do not see how 
we can retain the country. Three vessels are fitting out 
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for war on the other side of Squaw Island, which I would 
have attempted to destroy but for your Excellency’s in- 
structions to forbear. Now such a force is collected for 
their protection as would render any operation against 
them very hazardous.” Brock comments upon the fact 
that during the contest which lasted a whole day no life 
was lost on the Canadian side, although the American 
fire was incessant. 

It was supposed that the Caledonia was a very rich 
prize and that she had on board beaver and muskrat furs 
of the value of nearly $200,000. It turned out that her 
cargo was only worth a few thousand dollars. Congress 
publicly thanked Elliott for his victory and granted him a 
sword; and the brilliant exploit, coming as it did after 
the capture of Detroit, sent a thrill of joy throughout the 
country. When the news of the capture of these two 
brigs reached Van Rensselaer’s army, encamped at Lewis- 
ton, it demanded to be led against the enemy and the 
militia threatened to go home unless they were given an 
immediate opportunity for active service against the 
enemy. 

General Smyth with his brigade of regulars was en- 
camped near Black Rock. He was of the opinion that 
the best way to invade Canada was by passing an army 
over the Niagara between Chippewa and Fort Erie. Van 
Rensselaer, to whom Smyth had been directed to report, 
was of the opinion that a force of regulars should be sent 
by boats to the rear of Fort George from Four Mile Creek, 
a small creek running into Lake Ontario about four 
miles east of Fort Niagara and an attack made upon 
that post. His plan also included a contemporaneous at- 
tack upon Queenston. He asked Smyth to come to Lewis- 
ton for a council of war, but the latter paid no attention 
to the order or request and as his men were getting 
clamorous Van Rensselaer determined to abandon the 
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combined attack and to pass his forces across the river at 
Lewiston and seize the hamlet of Queenston. He fixed 
four o’clock on the morning of October 11th as the time 
for the invasion and the place of embarkation was to be at 
the old ferry, which was a little higher up the river than 
the usual landing at Lewiston. We have a return of the 
troops of Van Rensselaer, dated the 12th of October, from 
which it appears that exclusive of the troops stationed 
at Black Rock and Fort Niagara, Van Rensselaer’s forces 
then consisted of three thousand one hundred and seventy 
men, of whom eight hundred were regulars. Smyth’s 
troops at Black Rock numbered one thousand six hundred 
and fifty and in addition only seven miles away was the 
garrison at Fort Niagara. The defenders of Queenston 
numbered about three hundred, including two companies 
of the 49th Regiment and a detachment of militia. There 
was a redan battery on the mountain side above Queens- 
ton and the little force was also supported by a twenty- 
four pounder in charge of a small party of militia at 
Vrooman’s Point, a short distance below Queenston. 
There was also a detachment of York militia at Brown’s 
Point, some two miles farther down the stream. Then 
came another battery several miles below Queenston, and 
within two hours march was the garrison of Fort George, 
consisting at that time of about twelve hundred men, ex- 
clusive of some Indians. It was here that Brock had es- 
tablished his headquarters. Van Rensselaer’s force was, 
therefore, adequate to successfully carry out the under- 
taking which he had in view. He ordered Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fenwick and his field artillery, together with a 
detachment of regular troops from Fort Niagara, to march 
to Lewiston, and orders were sent to General Smyth to 
send on from the Rock all the reinforcements that could 
be spared. 


The current is very strong opposite Lewiston Heights, 
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so Van Rensselaer sought for boatmen of experience to 
handle the boats in which his forces were to be embarked. 
He selected a militia lieutenant named Sim or Sims to 
command the boatmen, but that officer either by negli- 
gence or design crossed the river in a boat containing all 
the oars for the other boats and abandoned it on the Ca- 
nadian side. A tremendous northeast storm was in prog- 
ress which deluged the camp and when Sim’s absence was 
discovered the attack was abandoned. The ardor of the 
men does not seem to have been cooled by this denoue- 
ment for they still clamored to be led across the river. 
Van Rensselaer reported that on the 12th of October he 
could no longer resist the pressure to take the initiative 
made upon him from all quarters, and on the arrival of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Chrystie with a detachment of regu- 
lars Van Rensselaer again determined to attack. His 
plan was simple to understand but complicated in respect 
of its execution. It was to be a night operation, always 
a perilous thing to attempt with green troops. He 
planned to provide some thirty boats holding about six 
hundred men. This detachment was to be ferried over 
and seize the ground on the other side. The rest of the 
army was to follow as fast as the boats could carry them. 
In the meantime Fort Gray and the other American bat- 
teries were to bombard the British forces until the 
Americans could get close enough to make a direct as- 
sault. The invading forces were to be supplied with 
light artillery and engineers to lay out a line of defense 
when the British position was taken. Colonel Van Rens- 
selaer was to lead a force of three hundred selected 
militia and the command of a like number of regulars 
was entrusted to Lieutenant-Colonel Chrystie. The two 
columns were ordered to pass over together. As soon as 
the Heights should be carried, Lieutenant-Colonel Fen- 
wick and his light artillery were to follow, to be sup- 
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ported by Major Delaney’s detachment of regulars. These 
detachments were to be followed by the other troops. At 
the point of crossing the river is a scant two hundred and 
fifty yards wide and while the current is rapid boats 
skillfully handled could cross safely within fifteen min- 
utes. The walls of the gorge on the Canadian side are 
almost perpendicular and rise to a height of about two 
hundred and seventy-five feet above the stream; but an 
active man unimpeded could scale them by the help of the 
vegetation and trees which grew on their faces. Below 
the escarpment stood the village of Queenston. The prin- 
cipal street in the settlement was the River road, along 
which the settlement was mostly built and which led to 
the heights above. Cruikshank in his account of the bat- 
tle states that this road was bordered by orchards, grain 
fields and meadows. Another road led from the landing 
to St. Davids, throwing off a branch which climbed the 
heights about a mile to the westward and finally united 
with the Portage Road on the top of the escarpment. Half 
way up the side of the mountain was a redan battery 
mounting an eighteen-pounder. The boats of the Amer- 
icans were supposed to be manned by men familiar with 
the river. The night of the 12th of October was extreme- 
ly dark, a light rain was falling, and the roar of the river 
would drown the noise incident to the embarkation. It 
was assumed that the whole force, numbering at least 
four thousand men, could be ferried over in seven or eight 
round trips of the boats. By mischance, or mismanage- 
ment, there were only about twelve boats actually fur- 
nished and even these were not fully laden with men. 
The regular officers were not acquainted with the terrain 
and all was confusion at the last moment. Sometime be- 
fore daylight on the 13th the advance party of the expedi- 
tion set out from the American shore and in less than 
twenty minutes from the time the boats pushed off about 
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ten of them reached the opposite shore at the point se- 
lected for the landing. Several, including the one occu- 
pied by Colonel Chrystie, became disabled or lost their 
way and returned to the American shore to make a fresh 
start. Colonel Van Rensselaer assumed command of all 
the American forces that landed, who were largely regu- 
lars, and formed his men in a spot protected by the bank 
preparatory to making a further advance. A sentry dis- 
covered the presence of the landing party and gave the 
alarm. The small British force promptly turned out and 
at almost the first fire Colonel Van Rensselaer was hit 
four times. Several company officers and men_ were 
either killed or wounded, and the entire detachment re- 
tired in some disorder to the water’s edge where they were 
protected by the bank of the river, from which they kept 
up a scattering fire. In the meantime, the batteries at 
Lewiston and Fort Gray had opened fire and this was re- 
plied to by a small gun which the British had posted at 
Queenston as well as by the redan battery and the one at 
Vrooman’s Point. Colonel Van Rensselaer was taken 
back to Lewiston and the command of the landing party 
devolved upon Captain John E. Wool, who was destined 
thirty-four years later to reach high rank in our army 
during the Mexican War. In the meantime, the rivermen 
who were navigating the boats disappeared and were re- 
placed by soldiers who had little knowledge either of the 
handling of boats or of the peculiarities of the river. How- 
ever, reinforcements slowly filtered across, although sev- 
eral boatloads of men drifted down the river and suffered 
either capture or severe casualties from the fire of the 
British batteries. 

General Brock’s scouts had reported the assembly of 
boats at Lewiston, indicating an attack at some place be- 
low the escarpment, but he was not certain at what point 
along his slender lines the assault would fall. He was 
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awakened by the firing and after listening for a time to 
the sound of the guns at Queenston, until he was certain 
the attack was a real one, he mounted and hastened from 
Fort George to the scene of action, leaving orders with 
Major General Sheaffe, in command of Fort George, to 
open fire at once on Fort Niagara. Attended only by an 
aide and an orderly, he arrived at Queenston splashed 
with mud just as day was dawning. As he passed his 
outposts he ordered them to march to the sound of the 
guns. 

Just prior to his arrival, Captain Wool in pursuance 
of Colonel Van Rensselaer’s orders to take the heights, 
found an unguarded fisherman’s path leading up the 
heights and although wounded he led some of his men up 
to a point in rear of the gun in the redan which was firing 
upon the Americans crossing the river. Brock took up 
his position at this battery ignorant of Wool’s presence 
on the ground above him. While he was instructing the 
gunners to correct their fire, Wool’s men came charging 
down the hillside. General Brock and the officers and 
men stationed at the battery retreated hastily down the 
road to the village and the American colors were run up 
over the battery in plain sight of the army across the 
river. It was then evident to Brock that Queenston was 
the real point of attack, so he dispatched orders to Gen- 
eral Sheaffe to bring on every available man from Fort 
George. He then placed himself at the head of a company 
of the 49th Regiment, his old command in which 
he had served with distinction under Sir John Moore and 
Nelson, and shouting “Follow me, Boys,” he led it up the 
ascent to retake the gun, first detaching a small force to 
turn the left of Wool’s position. He was wounded in the 
wrist but he still pressed on shouting and waving his 
sword to encourage his men. His commanding figure and 
animated bearing made him a prominent figure on the hill- 
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side that October morning and he had not proceeded far 
before he was struck in the breast by a rifle bullet fired 
from a distance of fifty yards. He expired almost im- 
mediately while murmuring that his fall must not be 
noticed or the attack suspended. 

Colonel M’Donell, his aide, then assumed command 
and calling upon his men to avenge Brock’s death led 
them to the attack, driving Wool’s men out of the battery 
and up the hillside. The Americans at this point re- 
ceived reinforcements and their line extended beyond that 
of the British on both flanks. The Americans poured a 
hot fire into the advancing line and several British offi- 
cers were wounded, including the gallant M’Donell, who 
was a marked figure for he was mounted. The British 
lines finally broke and despite the exertions of the offi- 
cers, the men retreated down the hill carrying the dead 
body of Brock and most of the wounded, including 
M’Donell, who had received a mortal wound. 

The retreat of the British should have marked the 
turning point in the engagement. The Americans held 
the Heights and if they had been promptly reinforced by 
a portion of the reserve troops at Lewiston victory would 
have been certain. The British remained inactive for 
several hours, leaving Wool’s force in undisputed control 
of the high ground. Although the battery at Vrooman’s 
Point still played upon the boats in the river, the cross- 
ing seems to have been fairly safe, notwithstanding the 
fire of the British, for reinforcements slowly came over 
along with a small piece of artillery; and officers and mes- 
sengers repeatedly crossed and recrossed the river with- 
out injury. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Chrystie reached the Heights about 
seven o’clock and assumed command. He found that his 
forces could not dislodge the British for want of artillery, 
so he recrossed the river to report the situation to General 
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Van Rensselaer, who dispatched Captain Totten of the En- 
gineers to the captured position with orders to lay out 
a fortified camp. lLieutenant-Colonel Winfield Scott 
crossed the river and took command of Captain Wool’s 
force. General Wadsworth with some militia crossed 
and scaled the heights; and the commanding general 
finally appeared. By two o’clock in the afternoon some 
seven or eight hundred regulars and militia had reached 
the heights. Van Rensselaer soon observed the scarlet 
lines of General Sheaffe’s command marching up the river 
road preceded by a detachment of Indians. The latter 
soon reached the heights near where Fort Drummond 
now stands and there attacked and drove in the American 
outposts. General Sheaffe led his command with the skill 
of a trained soldier. Bearing to the right he climbed the 
heights and gained the plateau a considerable distance 
to the west of the American position. Scott perceiving 
the point of attack formed a new line at right angles to 
his former position and erected such breastworks as was 
possible. General Wadsworth who had waived his rank 
in favor of Scott, passed along the line in his shirt sleeves 
under fire, encouraging the command and explaining what 
was expected of it. In the meantime, General Van Rens- 
selaer had recrossed the river to hurry over reinforce- 
ments. In his official report he says: 

“Ror some time after I had passed over the victory seemed 
complete but in expectation of further attacks, I was taking 
measures for fortifying my camp immediately. The direction 
of this service I committed to Captain Totten of the Engineers. 
But very soon the Enemy was reinforced by a detachment of 
several hundred Indians from Chippewa. They commenced a 
furious attack but were promptly met and routed by the rifle 
and the bayonet. By this time I perceived my troops were 
embarking very slowly. I passed immediately over to acceler- 
ate their movements, but to my utter astonishment I found that 


at the very moment when complete victory was in our hands, the 
ardor of the unengaged troops had entirely subsided. I rode 
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in all directions; urged the men by every consideration to pass 
over, but in vain.” 


The little garrison at Chippewa hastened down Portage 
Road and joined Sheaffe’s command just in the nick of 
time, giving him a force of about one thousand men aside 
from the Indians. The Americans despite the efforts of 
Scott and Wadsworth wilted away before Sheaffe’s ad- 
vancing line of battle, for they were much dispirited by 
the whoops of the Indians and the sight of the British 
regulars. They found no boats at the river so they 
huddled under the bank panic-stricken and a mark for 
the rifles of the Indians who hung upon their flanks. Scott 
tried to exhibit a white flag but the Indians did not re- 
spect the emblem. Finally at imminent risk of his life 
he reached the British lines and surrendered his com- 
mand. A few men tried to escape by hiding in the gorge 
and others by swimming across the river. The British 
picked up prisoners for several days after the engagement. 

The official report of the British losses was fourteen 
killed, seventy-nine wounded and twenty-one missing. 

The American loss has never been ascertained. Van 
Rensselaer reported the following casualties as nearly 
COFTECt: 


Reilled@ye tha ee cats, Salles ae te Bis 60 
WiOUNG CO eee nny le mee ees beer > cee 2 0 
Taken Prisoners: 
RCEUIATSH ee ee ses, cs ee OOO 
TUNER. ge Gah eb ORS ee cress 
AGP STCrate marth ane ba Week oe ee O4 


The British report that they captured nine hundred 
and twenty-five officers and men. As the Americans were 
both the attacking and defeated side they suffered more 
severely than the British and it is probable that our loss 
in killed and wounded was in the neighborhood of three 
hundred. 
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The forces actually engaged were about equal, for the 
British force did not number over one thousand men ex- 
clusive of about two or three hundred Indians. 

The loss of men in this battle did not affect in the 
slightest degree the ability of the nation to carry on the 
war. The materiel captured, consisted of a six-pound 
gun, one set of colors and a miscellaneous collection of 
small arms, was negligible. The attack if successful 
would have resulted in no advantage in the conduct of 
the war, because it was improperly conceived. The cap- 
ture of Queenston Heights and of Fort George would 
have determined nothing save possibly to hasten the re- 
capture of Detroit and its contiguous territory. 

Nevertheless, the moral effect of the defeat was pro- 
found, coming as it did so soon after Hull’s capture, for it 
encouraged the Canadians, quieted the disaffected and 
gave to the British troops, both regulars and militia, a 
high morale, as well as a contempt for the American forces 
on this frontier which lasted till late in the war. The 
American people on the other hand were disheartened for 
it was clear that a superior force had been checked and 
partly destroyed through incompetence of leadership and 
cowardice on the part of the troops. 

The Canadians with their backs to the wall and in de- 
fence of their homes had fought like heroes. They learned 
that mere superiority of numbers would not turn the 
scale and that discipline and proper leadership counted for 
everything. 

There were two men on the Heights that day who have 
left imperishable reputations. One was Brock, whose 
career ended at or near the spot marked by a little stone 
at the base of the mountain which was dedicated in 1860 
by H. R. H. Albert Edward, the Prince of Wales. Brock 
was born in Guernsey in 1769, so he was in his forty- 
fourth year when he met his death. He had entered the 
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army at sixteen. He commanded the 49th Regiment in 
the Holland campaign and he was in the Battle of Copen- 
hagen under Nelson. He came out to Canada in 1802, 
where he served until he fell. He was gazetted in Lon- 
don as a Knight of the Bath a few days before his death 
and a memorial was erected to his memory in St. Paul’s 
at London. A noble monument was erected in 1853 on 
the heights by public and private subscription, which 
overlooks the scene of his death, and which replaced a 
former monument blown up by a miscreant on Good 
Friday, 1840. Brock was an able administrator as well 
as a trained soldier. His published letters are numerous 
and reveal a clear and concise mind. His judgment on 
men and events was sound and his engaging personality 
contributed largely to welding Upper Canada into a state 
of successful defence. His military reputation has little 
to support it save his boldness, his personal courage, 
which was high, and his capacity for leading men. He 
was aggressive to the point of rashness at Detroit, which 
is the only victory he achieved and that was gained with- 
out his command firing a single shot. During the period 
from August 16th, 1812, the date of the capture of Hull’s 
army, until his death on October 13th, his disposition of 
the slender forces along the frontier was admirable. He 
instilled his own unconquerable spirit into his command 
and his influence over the population of Upper Canada 
was great and survived his death. 

But the fact remains that Sheaffe won the battle of 
Queenston Heights for when he reached the scene of ac- 
tion the Americans were in undisputed control of the 
ground and he devised the plan of attack to meet the new 
situation which confronted him. Brock’s military fame 
in the war rests upon the practically bloodless victory at 
Detroit, gained over a general who was sentenced to be 
shot for cowardice in supinely submitting to a demand for 
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his surrender. He might have developed into a great com- 
mander for he had professional training, an informed and 
acute mind, sound judgment and high capacity to lead 
men. 

On the very field on which Brock’s promising life was 
ended, Winfield Scott, then a young man of twenty-six 
years, began his long and untarnished career which was 
not to terminate until his death in 1868 at West Point 
fifty-six years later. After his capture he was finally ex- 
changed and as we shall see he commanded a brigade with 
great credit at Chippewa and Lundy’s Lane in 1814, only 
a few miles away from Queenston. He had come into the 
army in 1808, so that his service stretched over a period 
of sixty years. He commanded the invading army in 
Mexico in 1846. He was in supreme command at the out- 
break of the Rebellion in 1861. Upon his retirement in 
1861, Abraham Lincoln found time, amid all his cares, to 
go to Scott’s quarters, accompanied by his entire Cabinet, 
and to tender to the old warrior the nation’s thanks for 
his long and distinguished services. 


John E. Wool, who led the men up the face of the es- 
carpment to a commanding position thereby winning the 
first phase of the battle, was also destined to gain high 
rank in the Mexican War and to remain in active service 
till the Rebellion. 


General Sheaffe failed to follow up his victory by cap- 
turing Fort Niagara, which might have been effected with- 
out much loss. He entered into an armistice with Van 
Rensselaer and after the capture of York, in 1813, was 
soon superseded. 

General Van Rensselaer requested permission to retire 
from his command. In his communication to General 
Dearborn he said: 


“After the evidence furnished me that the great body of militia 
could not in the most trying imaginable crisis be prevailed upon 
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to cross the River, it was very evident that my future services 
would avail nothing. I have, therefore, retired from Lewiston 
to this place (Buffalo) where I shall await your orders, and 
have to request your permission that I may surrender my com- 
mand and return home.” 


His request was granted and he returned to Albany, 
where he was greeted by his neighbors with undiminished 
affection. He seems to have been a brave gentleman who 
was faced with a task to which his talents were not 
equal. His appointment had been dictated by political 
and not military reasons. One of his last official acts was 
to order a salute to be fired from Fort Niagara during the 
services in honor of Brock, held at Fort George, which 
drew a gracious acknowledgment from General Sheaffe. 


This engagement is of interest to the military student 
for Van Rensselaer’s plan and method of attack violated 
nearly every accepted maxim of war pertaining to such 
an operation. 


(1) The attack if successful would have had no re- 
sult on the progress of the war. 

(2) A dangerous and rapid river had to be crossed 
and no adequate provision was made to effect a 
crossing either in respect of the number of boats 
required for the transit or experienced men to 
manage them. 

(3) A night attack made by inferior troops is rare- 
ly successful. 

(4) The regular officers who finally led the men were 
not familiar with the terrain and had no oppor- 
tunity to become so. 

(5) Brock had an aggregate force of about sixteen 
hundred scattered all along the thirty odd miles 
from Fort Erie to Fort George. Although these 
detachments were skillfully disposed, the line 
was very thin and should have been easily 
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broken. The Americans had at their command 
confronting Brock’s forces, upwards of seven 
thousand, including at least three thousand 
regulars. A capable commander should have had 
no difficulty in passing over the river either above 
or below the Falls with an overwhelming force, 
had it been concentrated at a given point. Van 
Rensselaer’s plan resulted in getting only about 
one-fifth of his disposable force into action. 

(6) Although Van Rensselaer was in practically un- 
disputed control of the Heights for four or five 
hours, he did not have the power to induce a 
single command to reinforce this position. 


(7) He should have made no attempt till he had de- 
termined the disposition of his forces and their 
willingness to cross the Niagara. 

The military consequences flowing from the American 
defeat were negligible but the moral effect was tre- 


mendous. 
Lucas, who has written by far the best history of the 
War of 1812, observes: 


“In 1816 a memorial coin was struck bearing the superscrip- 
tion of ‘Sir Isaac Brock, the hero of Upper Canada.’ This gives 
a clue to the real importance in Canadian history of the fight 
for Queenston Heights. On a reduced scale and in inverted 
fashion, this little battle, for the numbers engaged were small, 
recalls in some of its leading features the more famous fight 
on the Plains of Abraham, 

‘We have on either occasion the landing from the river in the 
early dawn, ascent of the heights by a path unguarded or in- 
sufficiently guarded. We have the leader of the British force 
on both occasions killed on the field of battle, Brock being like 
Wolfe before and after death the idol of his army. We have 
the assailants of the heights in both cases given ample time to 
establish their position, and the main force opposing them 
brought up from a distance, for, as Montcalm had to bring his 
troops from the Beauport lines below Quebec, so Sheaffe had to 
march his men from Fort George. The issue on the second 
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occasion was reversed and the invaders were defeated; but 
there was a touch of similarity in the main outlines of the two 
battles, and the setting of the latter fight was sufficiently pic- 
turesque and dramatic, the crisis was sufficiently grave, to give 
to Upper Canada in the battle on Queenstown Heights and in the 
death of Brock the memory of a national achievement and of a 
special hero. 

“All this was to the good for the making of a nation, widening 
and enriching its history. From this date onward the interest in 
Canadian story no longer ended with the twin deaths of Wolfe 
and Montcalm where the river of Canada flows by the rock of 
Quebec; for far up the same waterway another landmark, the 
monument to Brock overlooking the gorge of Niagara told and 
tells of a good fight and a noble death in the Province of Upper 
Canada.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


GENERAL SMYTH’S CAMPAIGN ON THE 
UPPER NIAGARA. 


The engagement at Queenston Heights was followed by 
an attack on the British lines on the upper Niagara, 
which, although a complete failure, appealed to the sense 
of humor of the American people. Every wag in the land 
practiced his powers on the unhappy leader of this fiasco 
—General Alexander Smyth. The losses were small and 
the failure of the brief campaign had no bearing on the 
progress of the war save to encourage the British forces, 
to reduce the morale of our army, and further to demon- 
strate the incapacity of its leaders. 

General Alexander Smyth was a resident of Virginia 
who had come into the regular army in 1808 under an 
appointment from Jefferson to the colonelcy of a newly 
raised rifle regiment. When the war began he was an 
inspector-general and he had compiled a manual of tac- 
tics. Prior to his appointment he was a member of the 
bar in excellent standing. On his own request he had been 
detailed to the command of a brigade ordered to this 
frontier; and he reached Buffalo about September 28, 
1812, under orders to report to General Van Rensselaer. 
His brigade numbered about one thousand six hundred 
and fifty officers and men and was composed entirely of 
regulars. 

He refrained from reporting himself in person to Van 
Rensselaer upon his arrival, but instead of complying with 
his orders he sent him the following letter which showed 
his disinclination to co-operate with a militiaman and a 
prominent federalist like Van Rensselaer: 
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“BUFFALO, 29th September, 1812. 


Sir: I have been ordered by Major General Dearborn 
to take command of a brigade of the U. S. troops; and di- 
rected, on my arrival in the vicinity of your quarters, to report 
myself to you, which I now do. I intended to have reported 
myself personally; but the conclusions I have drawn as to the 
interests of the service, have determined me to stop at this 
place for the present. From the description I have had of the 
river below the Falls, the view of the shore below Fort Erie, 
and the information received as to the preparations of the 
enemy, I am of opinion that our crossing should be effected be- 
tween Fort Erie and Chippewa. It has therefore seemed to me 
proper to encamp the U. S. Troops near Buffalo, there to pre- 
pare for offensive operations. Your instructions, or better in- 
formation, may decide you to give me different orders, which 
I will await. 

I have the honor (etc.), ALex ANDER. SMYTH. 


In a dignified communication Van Rensselaer replied 
that he had long been familiar with the Niagara Frontier 
and that he could not consider changing his opinion on 
the proper place to attempt the invasion until General 
Smyth had familiarized himself with the ground. He 
courteously suggested a conference but he refrained from 
issuing any positive order which gave Smyth precise di- 
rections. As we have seen, there was no co-operation be- 
tween the two forces and there is no evidence that Smyth 
took any steps to acquaint himself with the situation 
below the Falls prior to the battle of Queenston Heights. 
He held fast to the opinion that the correct movement to 
undertake was the passage of the river above the Falls. 

We have the return of the regular forces of the Brit- 
ish, dated November 12th, which disclosed the following 


disposition : Oficera nddeMen 
BortsGeorge. #5 is!) e415. Se GS 544 
Chippewa eee. is oe) Be 217 
Qucenstony se) ye v8 eu a se) oe 192 
MOrtwhriei.. <4, je oh no 9) Be 262 


Aeererate: Et a8, on) 8 1275 
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In addition there were several hundred militia and In- 
dians. Several companies of regulars and militia and a 
few guns were scattered along the line from Fort Erie to 
Chippewa, all under the immediate command of Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Bisshopp, who was stationed at Fort Erie. 
Barely a thousand men held this long line. 


After the affair at Queenston the American militia be- 
came completely demoralized and had left by platoons 
and companies. They did not desert in the sense in which 
the term is ordinarily used, but they openly departed for 
their homes with the tacit consent of their commanding 
officers. Two brigades which had served at Lewiston were 
consolidated into a small regiment. The following letters 
written from Buffalo and published in the New York 
Evening Post on November 25, 1812, accord with the 
official reports: 


CAMP AT BuFFALO, Nov. 6, 1812. 


Should 2,000 militia arrive this week from Pennsylvania we 
shall have another invasion, and the commanding officers say 
that those who will not voluntarily embark shall be forced, and 
as there are many who will never volunteer in an. offensive 
operation there may be an opportunity for them to maintain 
principle at the risk of life. We are at present in a most de- 
plorable situation—the regulars are daily sickening; four or 
five on an average are daily buried; no attendance at the hos- 
pitals; wounds are not dressed; in fine, everything that is sure 
to rid man of life is here practiced. The militia at Schlosser are 
in a state of mutiny; have stacked their arms and are determined 
to leave the lines. Some of their officers are on parole from the 
British, others dismissed, the different regiments consolidated 
into one, and over some new Officers appointed. These things 
have given general dissatisfaction and the dissatisfied being 
more numerous than the others, should a courtmartial sentence 
any to punishment it would be impossible to execute it with- 
out the loss of many lives. On the 3rd a volunteer company at 
this place stacked their arms and told their officers that they 
have been in the service three months without receiving pay or 
clothes, and that they would not stand guard again in the cold 
without shoes, stockings and pantaloons, and with the mere 
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covering of a blanket. Representations were made to General 
Smyth, who ordered a battalion of 200 to march them under 
guard to the encampment three miles from the village. What 
the result will be I cannot surmise.” 


BuFFALO, November 8. 


If another attack is made this fall fourteen days will not 
elapse before the trial. If ever a nation was cursed for in- 
humanity ours will be. They bury from the troops at the Court 
House four soldiers upon an average daily, two at the camp and 
three or four at Lewiston. All, we may say, for not having 
proper surgeons. 

The riflemen have been generally healthy since they came to 
this place but are growing more sickly. One of Captain Bristol’s 
company (George Jones of Onondaga) died last Friday. The 
whole effective force of the army, now on the lines between this 
place and Fort Niagara, does not exceed 3,000 regulars and 1,000 
militia, the various reports to the contrary, notwithstanding. 


November 11.—The greatest distress prevails in the camp by 
reason of sickness. Upwards of 100 of those wounded in the 
battle of the 13th October have already been buried. The two 
brigades of militia, formerly commanded by Brigadier-Generals 
Wadsworth and Miller, have been, by order of General Smyth 
(an officer of the regular army), consolidated into one regiment 
and stationed at Schlosser. Two or three from the regiment die 
daily, and of the regular army of this place (numbering about 
2,500) three or four die upon an average every day. The militia 
are deserting by hundreds. Nothing but tents to lie in and no 
other meat than fresh beef.” 


This condition was not peculiar to the militia. The 
condition of the 14th U. S. Infantry, commanded by Col- 
onel Winder, is thus portrayed by an inspector: 


“REPORT ON STATE OF 14TH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY, COMMANDED 
BY COLONEL Wm. H. WINDER, By CAPT. Wm. KING, ASSISTANT 
INSPECTOR, 


Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers and Privates. 

The Colonel and Lieut.-Colonel appear to have taken great 
pains to acquire a knowledge of the duties of their stations. The 
company officers are almost as ignorant of their duty as when 
they entered service. The non-commissioned officers and privates 
are generally only tolerably good recruits. 
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Arms, Accoutrements and Ammunition. 

The Arms of this regiment are in infamously bad order. They 
appear to be old muskets that have probably been bought up at 
reduced prices by the contractors or other public agents, and are 
now placed in the hands of men who are almost within gun shot 
of the enemy. The inspector has no hesitation in giving it as 
his opinion that at least one-fifth of them are unfit for service, 
and he believes were they to undergo a critical inspection, a 
much larger proportion of them would be condemned. The 
cartridge boxes, bayonet scabbards and belts are good. The knap- 
sacks are very bad. Neither gun slings, picks, nor brushes have 
been furnished, nor has a sufficient number of screw drivers and 
worms been supplied. This regiment has a large supply of ball 
cartridges, powder and lead, but a considerable proportion of it 
is very bad; some of the cartridges are said to have been made 
up in 1794. There is a scarcity of flints. 


Camp Hquipage, Hospital Stores, etc. 

The tents never were good and have been so much abused on 
the march to this place that ‘hey afford little protection from the 
weather. Camp kettles and tin pans good, and complete; axes 
and spades very bad. No supply of stationery. The surgeon 
states that he is without medicine, hospital stores, and surgical 
instruments. 

Clothing and Pay. 

Though the month of October is partly gone, yet, strange to 
tell, this regiment has not received a single article of woolen 
clothing. All the men are without coats and may without shoes 
or stockings, and have been obliged to mount guard during the 
cold and stormy weather we have had for a week past barefooted 
and in their linen jackets and overalls. Unless immediate steps 
are taken to supply proper clothing the men must all fall victims 
to the neglect. Paid up to the 31st of July. 


Provisions. 

The Lieut-Colonel states that the regiment is supplied with 
very bad provisions. 

Discipline. 

The regiment is composed entirely of recruits. They appear to 
be almost as ignorant of their duty as if they had never seen a 
camp, and scarcely know on which shoulder to carry the musket. 
They are mere militia, and if possible even worse, and if taken 
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into action in their present state will prove more dangerous to 
themselves than to their enemy. 
Camp near Buffalo, New York, Oct. 5, 1812.” 


Two more illustrations will suffice to show the condi- 
tion of the army at this period of the war. The governor 
of Pennsylvania called forth two thousand men and this 
force reached Buffalo on November 18, 1812, where its 
advent was hailed with great enthusiasm. Only four hun- 
dred and thirty-one volunteered to cross into Canada. 
On December 8, 1812, a regular army officer stationed at 
Williamsville reported that five captains, four lieutenants, 
eleven ensigns, eighty-three sergeants, eighty-nine corpo- 
rals, twenty-five musicians and nine hundred and thirty 
privates had deserted, leaving for duty only two hundred 
and sixty-seven privates. On the 21st of December, thir- 
teen days later, the Buffalo Gazette carried the statement 
that such of the Pennsylvania Line as had not previously 
discharged themselves were discharged by General Smyth 
when he resigned his command. No doubt this was typical 
of the other volunteer and militia organizations. They 
apparently came and went pretty much as they pleased. 
It is not strange that the well disciplined British force, 
small as it was, held the Americans in contempt. 

On November 27, 1812, Major Campbell, the field offi- 
cer of the day, made a report on his tour of duty in which 
he comments upon the “melancoly and desponding” con- 
dition of the troops, which had only been in service a few 
weeks. An excerpt from it will speak for itself: 


“Captain Stannard states that when he 


marched to Lewiston he had .. . 92 
Since that time he has lost by death . 10 
Deserted 00). °c “ee a 2 
Sickert 6 ee. okies eso fey EO OME 

50 


He further states that many who are not reported sick are 
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unfit for duty and that he is sure he will not be able to bring 
into the field more than thirty men. 


Captain Taylor reports he had . . . 95 
ELC ASESICk? ary) pureene es Ose sey 
Deserted a 

Absent without leave 

Unfit for service . 

Dead : 

Waiters (sick) 
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36.” 


The hospital tent of the 13th U. S. Infantry contained 
five men who had been dead for over twenty-four hours 
but who had not been buried for lack of coffins. 

If these conditions prevailed in the regulars they must 
have been still worse in the militia contingent. 

It is not entirely fair to call such men cowards or 
shirkers in view of the conditions which surrounded them. 
The fault lay with the government which after six months 
of war had failed to supply not only a proper system of 
instruction but also competent officers, essential equip- 
ment and stores, and adequate rations. 

It is not necessary to go into further particulars. Suf- 
fice it to say that all the organizations were composed of 
raw recruits unversed in discipline, and poorly officered 
and equipped. Measles, diarrhoea, dysentery and various 
fevers were epidemic and many died from lack of care. 
The main camp was situated at Flint Hill which was 
situate in the region west of Main Street and north of 
Humboldt Parkway. It covered the portion of Buffalo now 
known as Parkside and the Delaware Park. The water 
supply came from Scajaquada Creek. It was a healthy 
enough site; but lack of discipline and proper policing, 
poor food and equipment all contributed to make the 
troops sickly. 

General Smyth as we have said believed that the upper 
river furnished the best place for the invasion. His or- 
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ders from Dearborn were vague and indefinite. In Dear- 
born’s communication of October 21, 1812, that officer 
said : 


“In all important movements you will, I presume, consider it 
advisable to consult some of your principal officers. Every 
means in your power should be exerted to procure a sufficient 
number of boats and scows for transporting the troops. You 
should, if possible, be prepared for crossing with three thousand 
men with artillery at once. Faithful and experienced boatmen 
should be selected for managing the whole of the boats, and 
there should be a surplus in each boat as a provision to meet 
accidents. The greatest precaution should be observed in the 
arrangement for embarkation and debarkation. You will par- 
don me for being thus particular. The most important consider- 
ation will be that of ascertaining and agreeing on the best and 
surest points of crossing; much will depend on a judicious 
selection of the principal landing places. Your information will 
enable you, with the advice of your principal officers, to decide 
on these subjects in the most judicious manner. That you may 
be so fortunate as to succeed in retrieving and meliorating the 
state of your affairs, is my most ardent wish.” 


The loss occasioned by the desertion and sickness of 
the troops was partially made good by the arrival at Buf- 
fal on November 18th of two thousand militia from Penn- 
sylvania; so that Smyth had upwards of six thousand 
regulars and militia during the latter part of that month. 


On the 10th of November, he issued a manifesto to the 
men of New York which as Henry Adams truly says “was 
written in a style hitherto unusual in American warfare” : 


PROCLAMATION. 


To THE MEN oF NEw York: For many years you have seen your 
country oppressed with numerous wrongs. Your Government 
altho above all others devoted to peace, has been forced to draw 
the sword, and rely for redress of injuries on the valor of the 
American people. 

That valor has been conspicuous. But the nation has been un- 
fortunate in the choice of some of those who have directed it. 
One army has been disgracefully surrendered and lost. Another 
has been sacrificed by a precipitated attempt to pass over at 
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the strongest point of the enemy’s lines, with most incompetent 
means. The cause of these miscarriages is apparent. The com- 
manders were popular men, “destitute alike of theory and ex- 
perience” in the art of war. 

In a few days the troops under my command will plant the 
American standard in Canada. They are men accustomed to 
Obedience, silence and steadiness. They will conquer or they 
will die. 

Will you stand with your arms folded and look on this in- 
teresting struggle? Are you not related to the men who fought 
at Bennington and Saratoga? Has the race degenerated? Or 
have you under the baneful influence of contending factions for- 
gotten your country? Must I turn from you, and ask the men of 
the Six Nations to support the Government of the United States? 
Shall I imitate the officers of the British King—and suffer our 
ungathered laurels to be tarnished with ruthless deeds? Shame! 
where is thy blush? No—where I command, the vanquished and 
the peaceful man—the child, the maid and the matron shall be 
secured from wrong. If we conquer we will “Conquer but to 
save.” 


MEN OF NEW YORK: The present is the hour of renown. 
Have you not a wish for fame? Would you not choose to be one 
of those who, imitating the heroes whom Montgomery led, have 
in spite of the seasons, visited the tomb of the chief and con- 
quered the country where he lies? Yes—You desire your share 
of fame. Then seize the present moment. If you do not you 
will regret it; and say “the valiant have bled in vain’’—the 
friends of my country fell and I was not there. 

Advance then to our aid. I will wait for you a few days. I 
cannot give you the day of my departure. But come on, come 
in companies, half companies, pairs or singly. I will organize 
you for a short tour. Ride to this place, if the distance is far 
and send back your horses. But remember, that every man who 
accompanies us places himself under my command, and shall 
submit to the salutary restraints of discipline. 

ALEXANDER SMYTH, 
Brig. Gen. 
Camp near BuFFrato, 10th Novy., 1812, 


A week later he followed this effusion with another in 
the same vein: 
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TO THE SOLDIERS OF THE ARMY OF THE CENTRE. 
COMPANIONS IN ARMS! 


The time is at hand when you will cross the streams of Ni- 
agara, to conquer Canada, and to secure the peace of the Amer- 
ican frontier. 

You will enter a country that is to be one of the United States. 
You will arrive among a people who are to become your fellow- 
citizens. It is not against them that we come to make war. It 
is against that government which holds them as vassals. 

You will make this war as little as possible distressful to the 
Canadian people. If they are peaceable, they are to be secure 
in their persons; and in their property, as far as our imperious 
necessities will allow. 

Private plundering is absolutely forbidden. Any soldier who 
quits his ranks to plunder on the field of battle, will be punished 
in the most exemplary manner. 

But your just rights as soldiers will be maintained. Whatever 
is booty by the usage of war, you shall have. All horses be- 
longing to artillery and cavalry; all wagons and teams in the 
public service will be sold for the benefit of the captors. Public 
stores will be secured for the service of the United States. The 
Government will, with justice, pay you the value. 

The horses drawing the light artillery of the enemy are wanted 
for the service of the United States. I will order two hundred 
dollars for each, to be paid to the party who may take them. 

I will also order forty dollars to be paid for the arms and 
spoils of each savage warrior who shall be killed. 


SOLDIERS! You are amply provided for war. You are su- 
perior in number to the enemy. Your personal strength and ac- 
tivity are greater. Your weapons are longer. The regular sol- 
diers of the enemy are generally old men, whose best years have 
been spent in the sickly climate of the West Indies. They will 
not be able to stand before you, when you charge with the 
bayonet. 

You have seen Indians, such as those hired by the British to 
murder women and children, and kill and scalp the wounded. 
You have seen their dances and grimaces, and heard their yells. 
Can you fear them? No. You hold them in the utmost contempt. 


VOLUNTEERS! 


Disloyal and traitorous men have endeavored to dissuade you 
from your duty. Sometimes they say, if you enter Canada, 
you will be held to service for five years. At others, they say, 
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that you will not be furnished with supplies. At other times 
they say, that if you are wounded, the Government will not pro- 
vide for you by pensions. 

The just and generous course pursued by the Government to- 
wards the volunteers who fought at Tippecanoe, furnishes an 
answer to the last objection. The others are too absurd to re- 
quire any. 

VOLUNTEERS. I esteem your generous and patriotic motives. 
You have made sacrifices on the altar of your country. You 
will not suffer the enemies of your fame to mislead you from the 
path of duty and honor, and deprive you of the esteem of a 
grateful country. You will shun the eternal infamy that awaits 
the man, who having come within the sight of the enemy, basely 
shrinks in the moment of trial. 

SOLDIERS OF THE CORPS! It is in your power to re- 
trieve the honor of your country; and to cover yourselves with 
glory. Every man who performs a gallant action, shall have his 
name made known to the nation. Rewards and honors await 
the brave. Infamy and contempt are reserved for cowards. 
Companions in arms! You came to vanquish a valiant foe. I 
know the choice you will make. Come on my heroes! And 
when you attack the enemy’s batteries, let your rallying word be 
“The cannon lost at Detroit—or death.” 

ALEX. SMYTH, 
Brig. Gen. commanding. 
Camp, near Burrato, Nov. 17, 1812.” 


On the 20th, he terminated the armistice which Van 
Rensselaer had arranged. When the British received word 
that it was ended General Sheaffe ordered a bombardment 
of Fort Niagara which begun at 7:30 a. m. on No- 
vember 21st and continued till dark on that day. Fort 
Niagara and the batteries along the American shore re- 
plied briskly. Hot shot from Fort Niagara and the Salt 
battery set fire to the village of Newark, damaged the 
barracks and mess hall at Fort George and destroyed a 
small vessel moored at the dock. Some of the buildings at 
Fort Niagara were set on fire but no great damage was 
done to either side. Lieutenant-Colonel McFeely reported 
to General Smyth that the British batteries had fired 
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two thousand red hot balls and one hundred and eighty 
shells at the fort. The American loss was four killed and 
seven wounded and two of these were killed by the burst- 
ing of a gun. The British loss was two killed and sev- 
eral wounded. 

It was during this bombardment that Fanny Doyle, 
the wife of a man captured by the British at Queenston, 
showed great bravery. The commandant in his report 
Says: 


“An instance of extraordinary bravery in a female (the wife 
of one Doyle, a private in the United States Artillery made a 
prisoner at Queenston), I cannot pass over. During the most 
tremendous cannonading I have ever seen, she attended the six- 
pounder on the mess house with red hot shot and showed forti- 
tude equal to the Maid of Orleans.” 


On the evening of the 25th of November, General Smyth 
issued the following battle order covering the initial 
movement: 


“BANKS OF THE NraGaRa, 8 o’clock at night, November 25, 1812. 


Colonel Winder will pass over to the Canada shore with the 
troops who are marched from camp this evening, and will su- 
perintend the attack of the enemy’s batteries and parties, dis- 
tributing his force in the following manner: 

Lieut.-Colonel Boerstler with the detachment of the 14th Regi- 
ment will attack the guard at the bridge opposite the upper 
point of Strawberry Island. Lieut.-Colonel Coles with the com- 
panies of Captains Sangster, Taylor, Myers and the Company, 
late Branches, will take the party at the Red House. Major 
Campbell with the companies of Captains Buckner, Morgan, Stan- 
nard and Page will attack the guard house opposite the lower 
point of Squaw Island. Captain King and Lieutenant Angus of 
the Navy (who is so good as to offer his services and those of the 
seamen under his command) will with the companies of Captains 
Wool, Sproul and Martin attack the batteries opposite to Black 
Rock. Captain Bankhead with the companies of Captains 
Brooke, Wharterby, Chambers and Dorman will attack the bat- 
teries opposite to Fort Gibson. 

The parties will support each other as circumstances may re- 
quire and as Colonel Winder may order. 
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The enemy’s guns are to be spiked and dismounted, the bridge 
rendered impassable, all boats brought off and as many prisoners 
as possible taken. Colonel Winder will bring off his detach- 
ments from the Canada Shore by daylight tomorrow. 

ALEXANDER SMYTH, 
Brigadier-General Commanding.” 


But Colonel Winder reported that some of the officers 
were unwilling to cross and he recommended that more 
complete preparations be made before the expedition got 
under way; so General Smyth postponed the movement 
and on the 27th issued another general order: 


HEADQUARTERS, CAMP NEAR BUFFALO, 
November 27, 1812. 

The men for service in this camp and those in the vicinity 
will cook two days provisions and have it in their haversacks at 
retreat. 

At reveille tomorrow every soldier will put on his knapsack, 
shoulder his musket and prepare for battle with flints and cart- 
ridges; will march to the navy yard on his way to Canada, 

The boats will be ready for the embarkation. 

The tents and sick will be left under the care of guards of 
invalids until a convenient time. 

Friends of your Country! Ye who have ‘the will to do, the 
heart to dare,’ the moment you have wished for has arrived. 
Think on your country’s honor lost, her rights trampled on, her 
sons enslaved, her infants perishing by the hatchet. Be Strong! 
be brave! and let the ruffian power of the English King cease on 
this continent. 

ALEXANDER SMYTH, 
Brigadier-General Commanding.” 


After the initial movement should be carried out he 
planned to embark somewhat over three thousand men, 
together with some guns and horses at the navy yard at 
Black Rock in eighty-five boats which had been gathered 
for the use of the expedition from all along the river. In 
pursuance of the plan, at about one o’clock a. m. on the 
28th, Lieutenant-Colonel Boerstler embarked with two 
hundred of the 14th U. 8. Infantry in eleven boats and 
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Captain King of the army and Lieutenant Angus of the 
navy, embarked with one hundred and fifty soldiers and 
seventy sailors in ten boats to capture the British bat- 
teries and to destroy the bridges. The detachment of 
King and Angus was discovered by sentinels posted on the 
bank before it could land and was fired upon by a field 
piece and some infantry stationed at Red House which 
was situate two and one-half miles below Fort Erie. Six 
of the boats were driven off. The other four landed in 
the face of stout resistance and dispersed the enemy. Two 
batteries were taken, the guns spiked, and along with the 
caissons, were thrown into the river. Angus with his 
sailors then returned to the landing place and thinking 
that King and his party had been taken prisoners he 
manned the four boats and recrossed the river. King 
soon returned to the landing place and not finding the 
boats marched down the river for about two miles where 
he discovered two boats which he sent over laden with 
some prisoners he had taken, his officers and about one- 
half his men. He was captured with thirty of his men at 
daybreak by Lieutenant-Colonel Bisshopp, the command- 
ant of Fort Erie. 


Colonel Boerstler’s detachment had become separated in 
the darkness and the firing on King’s party had aroused 
the British forces, but seven of his boats succeeded in 
landing south of the bridge over Frenchman’s Creek. The 
other boats were driven off. Boerstler bravely led his 
men to the bridge under a hot fire, but he could only par- 
tially destroy it as the axes brought over for the purpose 
has been forgotten and left in the boats. He then re- 
treated to his boats and recrossed after only partially 
accomplishing his mission. Again we see the con- 
fusion attendant upon night attacks; and the attempt 
though bravely conducted failed of its object, for the 
spiked guns were quickly recovered and repaired and the 
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bridge reconstructed. If the main force had followed this 
expedition promptly it could have effected a landing. The 
American loss was quite severe in proportion to the force 
engaged, for the killed, wounded and missing aggregated 
over one hundred. The British loss was about ninety. 
Colonel Winder later crossed over in an attempt to rescue 
King and his men, but was driven off with a loss of six 
killed and twenty-two wounded. 

While these events were occurring the army began to 
embark preparatory to crossing the river. To quote from 
Smyth’s report: 

“A general embarkation commenced as the troops arrived, 
but this being the first time the troops had embarked the whole 
of the scows were occupied by about one-third part of the artil- 
lery while about 800 regular infantry, something upwards of 200 
twelve months’ volunteers and perhaps 200 of those militia who 
had volunteered for services for a few days, occupied all the 
boats that were ready. The troops thus embarked moved up the 
stream to Black Rock without sustaining loss from the enemy’s 


fire. It was now afternoon and they were ordered to disembark 
and dine.” 


After the night attack had been made, Smyth sent over 
a demand for the surrender of Fort Erie “to spare the 
effusion of blood,’ which Lieutenant-Colonel Bisshopp 
promptly refused. While the American force was em- 
barking at Black Rock, three sailors who evidently were 
not impressed with the celerity of the movement, rowed 
across the river in broad daylight, burned three houses, 
seized as much property as they could carry away and 
after remaining two hours returned with their booty 
without being molested. Smyth’s note to Bisshopp dis- 
claimed all responsibility for their act because he said 
they were not a part of his command, but the incident 
would seem to indicate that an invasion was not an im- 
possibility. 

A council of war was then convened which voted not to 
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attempt then to make the invasion, so as Smyth says in 
his official report: 


“I determined to postpone crossing over until more complete 
preparations would enable me to embark the whole force at once 
according to your instructions.” 


So he tried his hand at composing another manifesto 
which was as follows: 


“HEADQUARTERS, CAMP NEAR BUFFALO, 
29th November, 1812. 

Tomorrow at 8 o’clock, all the corps of the Army will be at 
the Navy yard, ready to embark. Before 9 the embarkation will 
take place. The general will be on board. Neither rain, snow, 
or frost will prevent the embarkation. 

It will be affected with more order and silence than yesterday; 
boats will be allotted to the brave volunteers. 

Fifty men will go in each red boat. Forty in each white boat. 
A piece of cannon and caisson in each scow; the artillery men 
and about twenty of some other corps. 

Seats will be put in the boats today, and oars added to the 
long boats, each of which will carry eighty or one hundred men. 
Ropes will be provided that boats may take the scows in tow. 

A field officer of each corps will attend at the Navy yard to- 
day, to see preparations made, and the boats arranged in order. 
They will cause seats to be made, and other preparations. 

The cavalry will scour the fields from Black Rock to the 
bridge, & suffer no idle spectators. 

While embarking the music will play martial airs. Yankee 
Doodle will be the signal to get under way. 

The regiments will act together, but without being scrupulous- 
ly attentive to keep their places in the line. 

When we pull for the opposite shore, every exertion will be 
made. The landing will be effected in despite of cannon. The 
whole army has seen that cannon is to be little dreaded. 

The information brought by Captain Gibson assures us of vic- 
tory; but the enemy are as brave as we are, and will fight. 

Hearts of War! Tomorrow will be memorable in the annals 
of the United States. 

ALEXANDER SMYTH, 
Brig. Gen’l Com’g.” 
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The 29th was consumed in making the necessary prep- 
arations and the troops were ordered to enter the boats 
at 8 a. m. on November 30th. On their arrival they were 
ordered into the woods to build fires and remain till 3 
a. m. on December 1st, when it was planned to embark 
to capture the opposite shore at a point above Chippewa 
and then to proceed to Queenston and Fort George. 
Smyth says the embarkation began and that daylight 
found six hundred and eighty-eight regulars, one hundred 
and eighty-eight artillerists, two hundred and thirty vol- 
unteers, two hundred seventy-six federal volunteers, 
one hundred militia “and a few men in a boat with 
Mr. P. B. Porter, Contractor’s Agent.” Others he 
says were present at the point of embarkation but re- 
fused to go over. Another council of war was held and 
the question put, “Shall we proceed?” The question was 
decided in the negative by a unanimous vote. The ex- 
pedition was then ordered to disembark. When the in- 
vasion was abandoned the rage of the army passed all 
bounds of discipline. Officers broke their swords and the 
men smashed their muskets against the trees. Some dis- 
charged their pieces at the tent of their commanding 
general. 

There had been little fighting in this strange cam- 
paign but the active epistolary war that ensued was well 
conducted. Porter accused Smyth of being a coward and 
a liar and was challenged by Smyth. A harmless duel 
occurred on Grand Island and after an exchange of shots 
the principals mutually withdrew their accusations, shook 
hands and dined together that evening. 

Smyth returned to his home in Virginia shortly after 
these occurrences for his life was not safe with the com- 
mand; and later on, in violation of all law and regula- 
tions, his name was dropped from the rolls of the army 
without further action. In later years he sought rein- 
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statement in vain; but he represented his district in Con- 
gress for several years apparently with credit to himself 
and satisfaction to his constituents. 

This strange fiasco concluded the operations on the 
frontier for the year 1812 and the regulars in both armies 
went into winter quarters. The militia went home. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE CAPTURE OF YORK AND FORT GEORGE. 


Early in 18138, General Sheaffe who had succeeded Gen- 
eral Brock was at the head of the British forces in Upper 
Canada, while General Henry Dearborn, an old Revolu- 
tionary soldier, was in command of the American army 
on the frontier. Dearborn was so infirm and fat that he 
could not mount a horse, so a carriage was devised for his 
transportation which was known as a Dearborn for many 
years after the war. General John Armstrong had just 
succeeded Eustis as Secretary of War. He, too, had seen 
service in the Revolution and was a man of far greater 
ability than his predecessor in office. The American plan 
of campaign for the Spring of 1813 was simple and if ef- 
ficiently carried out, no doubt it would have been suc- 
cessful. A force of four thousand was to be assembled 
at Sackett’s Harbor and another of three thousand at 
Buffalo and its vicinity. The former was to be 
landed at Kingston under convoy of the fleet. The place 
and the ships wintering in its harbor were to be captured. 
Then York, where two ships were being constructed, was 
to be attacked with the co-operation of the force at Buffalo. 
It was estimated that an expedition of seven thousand 
and thirty would be sufficient for the purpose, of which 
three thousand would come from the force stationed at 
Buffalo. But Dearborn and Commodore Chauncey pre- 
vailed upon the Secretary to modify this plan by the sub- 
stitution of one much less desirable from a strategical 
point of view. Dearborn described it as follows: 

“To take or destroy the armed vessels at York will give us the 


complete command of the lake. Commodore Chauncey can take 
with him ten or twelve hundred troops to be commanded by 
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Pike; take York, from thence proceed to Niagara and attack 
Fort George by land and water, while the troops at Buffalo cross 
over and carry Forts Erie and Chippewa, and join those at Fort 
George, and then collect our whole force for an attack on Kings- 
ton. After the most mature deliberation the above was con- 
sidered by Commodore Chauncey and myself as the most certain 
of ultimate success.” 


On the 20th of February, the Secretary of War ordered 
Colonel Moses Porter, in command of the forces at Buf- 
falo, to assault Fort Erie by a movement across the ice 
and if successful to attack Fort George. But a sergeant- 
major of the 5th U. S. Regiment deserted to the enemy 
and two officers and six men were captured while in pur- 
suit of him. Porter reported that although plans were 
under way to carry out the order, the desertion of the 
sergeant and the subsequent reinforcement of Fort Erie 
prevented the attack. The fort had received no reinforce- 
ments. In place of an attack he commenced a bombard- 
ment from the American batteries on March 17th which 
lasted until six the next evening. The fort and the bat- 
teries along the shore replied. The British loss was one 
killed and seven wounded. Our loss was one man killed 
by a cannon shot and one killed and several injured while 
serving the guns. 

In 1813, York (Toronto) had about eight hundred in- 
habitants. There was a considerable quantity of military 
stores in its depot and a couple of ships were under con- 
struction in its shipyard. Its possession was valuable to 
the Americans as a base from which to operate against 
Kingston, provided Chauncey could secure and maintain 
control of Lake Ontario, for its capture and retention 
would cut the line of communication between Kingston 
and the western posts of the British. On April 27th Dear- 
born’s force of about seventeen hundred officers and men 
transported in the American fleet, consisting of about six 
teen vessels, appeared off the port. General Sheaffe was 
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present by chance for he was on his way to Kingston es- 
corted by two companies of the 8th Regiment, so that the 
force for the defense of the town was augmented by this 
small but very well disciplined detachment. The wind was 
high, which prevented the vessels from landing the troops 
at the point which had been selected, which was a field 
near the ancient site of Fort Toronto; and it also made it 
impossible for some of the vessels to take up such a posi- 
tion that their fire would cover the landing party. An ad- 
vance guard consisting of a rifle detachment under Major 
Forsyth landed under fire. Major Forsyth was followed 
by seven or eight hundred men under the command of 
General Pike who in turn were supported by the 
rest of the little army. The fire from a portion of the 
fleet assisted the landing, which was finally effected and 
our troops formed in a field about one-half a mile west 
of old Fort Toronto, from whence advancing eastwardly 
through a thick wood they reached the open ground near 
the works of the enemy. Here they carried a battery by 
assault. The Americans then pressed on toward York 
driving the British troops before them back to the forts. 
At the western fort an explosion from a magazine took 
place by accident causing the loss of forty men who were 
defending the position. At this juncture Sheaffe retreated 
towards Kingston with the regulars after destroying a 
ship on the stocks and some naval stores. As the Amer- 
icans pressed on to the attack the main magazine con- 
taining two hundred barrels of powder and some field am- 
munition exploded, killing over two hundred of our force, 
including General Zebulon M. Pike, whose fame as an ex- 
plorer was world wide and who was justly regarded as 
one of the most promising officers in our army. This 
magazine, it seems, was exploded in accordance with a 
previously concerted plan. Not daunted by this disaster, 
the Americans soon rallied, pressed the attack and the 
town capitulated about sunset. Our loss was as follows: 
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The naval loss was 3 killed and 11 wounded 14 
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The British loss in killed and wounded was about two 
hundred. About three hundred militia were captured and 
paroled. 


The place was in our possession till May 8th when the 
fleet sailed for Fort Niagara and landed the army at 
Four-Mile Creek. 


The conduct of the American army while in possession 
of York embittered the feelings of the people of Canada 
during the remainder of the war. The articles of capitu- 
lation provided that the safety of all private property 
should be guaranteed to the citizens of York, but there 
was much destruction and looting of private property and 
two brick buildings occupied by the parliament and the 
provincial offices, were burned. The Americans thought 
the magazine had been exploded by design, which appears 
to have been the fact, and that the boat in the stocks was 
set afire after the town had surrendered. Dearborn re- 
ported that a scalp was found in the legislative chamber 
suspended near the speaker’s chair in company with the 
mace and other emblems of royalty. The Canadians claim- 
ed that the Americans took the scalp and hung it up 
themselves. By reason of these and other causes, founded 
or unfounded, it is evident that the troops got out of hand 
despite the exertions of officers like Colonel Ripley who 
did their best to prevent pillage. 

The Lady Prevost, a ship which Chauncey hoped to cap- 
ture, had been completed and had sailed away four days 
before the capture of the town, so that the victory gained 
the Americans nothing of permanent value. It turned 
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out to be a mere raid and when Washington was burned 
the British were quick to justify their conduct by citing 
the destruction by our army of the public buildings at 
York. 

The second phase of the campaign included the 
capture of Fort George. On the 26th of May, Chauncey 
reconnoitered Fort George and that night he sounded the 
shore and placed buoys to mark the stations for his ves- 
sels. The next morning the artillery and all the troops 
that could be transported, were laden on three of his 
vessels. The remainder of Dearborn’s men were conveyed 
in small boats ordered to follow the fleet. One vessel was 
detailed to silence the battery located at the river’s mouth ; 
two were detailed to play upon the battery at Two-mile 
Creek and two more ordered to cover the landing of the 
troops and to sweep the woods. The boats got into posi- 
tion safely as they were protected by a mist or fog. It 
required only a few minutes to silence the shore batteries 
and under cover of the vessels’ fire Colonel Winfield Scott 
and his advance party safely landed, closely followed by all 
three brigades, consisting of five or six thousand men. 
In the meantime, Fort Niagara was assisting the as- 
sault with every available gun. The disembarkation and 
landing of the troops were superintended by Commodore 
Perry who had volunteered for the duty and who admir- 
ably performed his task. As the plateau upon which Fort 
George stood was quite level the gun fire reached every 
part of it. The garrison of Fort George that day was com- 
posed of doughty fighters. It numbered about one thou- 
sand and eleven officers and men of the regular establish- 
ment, exclusive of some militia and Indians, and it made 
a most gallant and vigorous resistance. The British stub- 
bornly resisted the advance of the Americans, although ex- 
posed to the fire of the fleet, and such artillery as could 
be landed. But after the loss of nearly every field and 
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most of the company officers, the British lines retired to a 
ravine where reinforcements aided them in making a fresh 
stand. Scott and his troops had the right; the 6th, 15th 
and 16th U. S. Infantry the center, while a regiment 
moved eastward along the lake. The British were slowly 
forced back to the commons where the line held for half 
an hour, when a force was observed taking boats to cross 
the river and seize the River Road, thereby cutting off 
the retreat. Vincent, the British commander, then gave the 
order to retire on St. David’s sending word to the posts at 
Queenston and Fort Erie to join his forces on the St. 
Davids-Burlington road. General Dearborn was so dis- 
abled that he could scarcely stand, so the command of our 
army devolved upon General Morgan Lewis, who was 
vacillating and timid. Vincent at noon skillfully retreat- 
ed without molestation, although Scott wished to make a 
vigorous pursuit. The 2nd Regiment of U. 8S. Dragoons 
had joined our forces after the fight and were therefore 
fresh. Had Dearborn placed them astride the River Road 
he could possibly have captured Vincent’s army. Gen- 
eral Armstrong complained with just cause that Dearborn 
should have so disposed his forces that the enemy’s escape 
would have been impossible. The freedom of movement 
which the Americans enjoyed by reason of the transporta- 
tion furnished by Chauncey’s fleet made a correct move- 
ment easy of accomplishment. 

The garrison of Fort Erie withdrew at 4 P. M. leaving 
a few militiamen who opened fire on Black Rock, which 
was continued all that night. All the ordnance stores and 
buildings along the Fort Erie-Queenston line were de- 
stroyed and it was evacuated without further loss. 
The Americans then crossed the river and took possession 
of the left bank of the river along its entire length. The 
plan of the battle at Fort George with one exception was 
very good. Our troops and fleet co-operated in admirable 
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fashion and the landing force fought well although it 
greatly outnumbered the British. If General Dearborn 
had been a younger and more vigorous man he would 
surely have captured General Vincent’s army as well as 
Fort George. General Armstrong’s instructions to him, 
dated May 15th, a few days before the battle, were quite 
explicit and pointed out that if circumstances admitted his 
attack should be so delivered by two forces co-operat- 
ing that the enemy’s retreat would be impossible, or at 
least seriously interrupted. Dearborn attempted such a 
movement but it was not carried out, although he out- 
numbered the enemy in the proportion of at least three 
to one. He disregarded his instructions and his victory 
was not complete. The British lost the fort, the garrison 
ordnance, and the military stores along the Fort George- 
Fort Erie line. The return of the British regulars showed 
a lost of fifty-two killed, forty-four wounded and two 
hundred and sixty-two missing, but as nearly all of the 
missing were taken prisoners or were men who were killed 
or wounded and left on the field, their actual loss was much 
greater than is shown by the casualty return. The Lincoln 
militia suffered a loss of eighty-five killed. The Amer- 
icans report they found one hundred and seven dead and 
one hundred and seventy-five wounded on the field. Five 
companies of the 8th Regiment lost two hundred and two 
officers and men out of the three hundred and ten who 
went into action. The Glengarry Infantry lost seventy- 
seven out of one hundred and eight. 


The American loss was one hundred and fifty, thirty- 
nine being killed. Surely the British regulars fought at 
Fort George as gallantly as they did at any battle dur- 
ing the entire war. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE ENGAGEMENTS AT STONEY CREEK AND 
BEAVER DAMS. 


The Americans had won a decisive victory at Fort 
George and several of the organizations in the army had 
not been seriously engaged. General Dearborn, however, 
refrained from following up his victory and General Vin- 
cent retreated without hindrance to Burlington Heights, 
overlooking the present city of Hamilton, where he ar- 
rived on the 2nd of June, with eleven guns and about 
eighteen hundred officers and men, for reinforcements had 
joined him during his retreat. 

There were rumors that General Proctor might with- 
draw from the Detroit frontier and effect a junction with 
Vincent’s forces, so General Dearborn determined to fore- 
stall this by sending a force to attack the British army. 
Commodore Chauncey was requested to transport the ex- 
pedition on his ships so that it might seize Burlington 
Bay before Vincent’s arrival; but Chauncey who always 
showed a singular aversion to co-operating with the army 
declined to employ his fleet for such a purpose. This 
obviously was the correct movement; but inasmuch as 
Dearborn had no power to direct Chauncey he decided to 
move his force overland. On June Ist he dispatched Gen- 
eral Winder with a small brigade to march against Vin- 
cent whose forces were represented to be much demoral- 
ized. When Winder reached Forty Mile Creek (Grims- 
by), he found that the force of Vincent outnumbered his 
own and that they were concentrated at Burlington Bay. 
He went into camp and sent word back to Dearborn re- 
questing further orders. Dearborn then ordered General 
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Chandler and a larger force to join Winder. The two 
commands effected a junction on June 3rd and the for- 
ward movement against Vincent was continued. A por- 
tion of the supplies for the American column was trans- 
ported in small boats moving on Lake Ontario toward 
Burlington Bay. On the 5th the advance guard of 
the American column came in contact with an 
advance party of the enemy and after a skirmish the Brit- 
ish retired to their encampment while the Americans ad- 
vanced to Stoney Creek, where the army bivouacked for 
the night. The American forces were led by General 
Chandler with General Winder as second in command, and 
had a strength of about two thousand seven hundred offi- 
cers and men; but nearly one-third of the effective force, 
consisting of portions of the 13th and 14th U. S. Regi- 
ments, were encamped on the shore of the lake at the 
mouth of Stoney Creek about two miles away. This force 
was assigned to the duty of protecting the boats convey- 
ing the supplies. After deducting ninety sick, forty men 
left as a guard at Forty Mile Creek, ninety-five em- 
ployed as a rear guard, four pickets of sixty 
men each and the force on the lake two and a half miles 
away Chandler’s effective force at the bivouac did not 
amount to over fourteen hundred officers and men. He 
had made the mistake of separating his forces in front of 
an aggressive and active enemy. Stoney Creek has its 
source in the high ground composing the Niagara escarp- 
ment and flows into the lake a short distance east of Bur- 
lington Bay. The American camp was pitched astride the 
Burlington-Niagara road, which ran parallel to the lake, 
and the line extended along a ridge about twenty feet high 
with an open meadow in front and the flanks protected 
by a hill and a swamp. The position should have been 
secure for it could be attacked only on its front. The 
men cooked their rations over fires built in advance of 
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the lines and then retired to the position selected for the 
camp. The artillery occupied the center of the line. The 
25th Infantry, three companies of light infantry and one 
of riflemen, were posted on the right of the road and on 
its left were the 5th, 16th and 23rd Regiments. A small 
regiment of dragoons was posted in the rear of the 
force too far away to be of service. Four picket guards 
were posted to protect the line and flank and rear guards 
were also thrown out in such a manner that they were 
supposed to command every approach. Chandler re- 
ported that the troops lay on their arms and that the 
harnesses were not removed from the artillery horses. 
Orders were given for frequent patrols and as a night at- 
tack was regarded as possible, General Chandler stated 
that he had given orders directing where the line should 
form in the event one did occur. 

After the outpost of the British army had been driven 
in by the advance of the Americans, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Harvey, the deputy adjutant general of the British 
forces, a most able and energetic young soldier, immedi- 
ately reconnoitered the American encampment and recom- 
mended to General Vincent that he make a night attack 
with a force of about seven hundred men, drawn from 
the 8th and 49th Regiments. 

John Chandler had represented his district in congress 
and when war was declared he was commissioned a brig- 
adier-general. He had previously served as a major-gen- 
eral in the Maine militia. No doubt he exercised every 
precaution he could think of; but Harvey had military 
talent of a high order and had seen much service in many 
parts of the world under competent commanders. In 
order that he might not miss any active service in this 
war, he had journeyed on snow-shoes in the midst of a 
bitter winter from New Brunswick to the Canadas. After 
the war closed he fought at Waterloo and he was lieuten- 
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ant-governor of Nova Scotia in 1852 at the time of his 
death. 


Harvey sent spies through the American camp and se- 
cured accurate information on the position of each or- 
ganization. He reported to Vincent that: 


“The enemy’s camp guards were few and negligent; that his 
line of encampment was long and broken; that his artillery was 
feebly supported; and that several of the corps were placed too 
far in the rear to aid in resisting a blow which might be rapidly 
and vigorously struck at the front.’ 


This incident serves to show the difference in the offi- 
cer personnel of the respective forces at this stage of the 
war. Chandler doubtless took all the precautions which 
his experience suggested; but the weakness of the camp 
was apparent at once to a professional and able soldier 
like Harvey. 


General Vincent adopted Harvey’s suggestion and ac- 
companied the force which he detailed for the duty, al- 
though he entrusted its active command to Colonel Har- 
vey. The attack was made on June 6th an hour before 
dawn. The night was pitch dark and the American out- 
posts were either poorly placed or inefficient, for Harvey 
reported that they were bayonetted “in the quietest man- 
ner.” Our forces were not informed of the attack until 
the British got within three hundred yards of the Amer- 
ican lines, when, contrary to orders, some muskets in 
Harvey’s command were discharged and some shouting 
indulged in before his line could be formed for the at- 
tack. The 8th Regiment deployed to the south and the 
49th to the north of the road and the British pressed 
home the attack with great vigor. What happened then 
is involved in much confusion, for the reports of the re- 
spective sides are hopelessly inconsistent. 


The British version, which seems the more accurate, 
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may be stated best by quoting from the report of General 
Vincent to Sir George Prevost, made the day after the 
battle: 


“The enemy was completely surprised and driven from his 
camp, after having repeatedly formed in different bodies and 
been as often charged by our brave troops, whose conduct 
throughout this brilliant enterprise was above all praise. The 
action terminated before daylight, when three guns with one 
brass howitzer, with their tumbrils, two Brigadier-Generals 
Chandler and Winder, first and second in command, and upwards 
of one hundred officers, non-commissioned officers and privates 
remained in our hands. 

Not conceiving it prudent to expose our small force to the 
view of the enemy, who, though routed and dispersed, was still 
formidable as to numbers and position, he having fled to the 
surrounding heights and having still four or five guns, the 
troops were put in motion at daybreak and marched back to the 
cantonments. After we had retired and it had become broad 
day, the enemy ventured to return and occupy his camp, only, 
however, for the purpose of destroying his encumbrances, such 
as blankets, carriages, provisions, spare arms, etc., after which 
he commenced a precipitate retreat towards the Forty-Mile 
Creek, where he effected a junction with a body of two thousand 
men on their march from Niagara to reinforce him.” 


Chandler seems to have been deceived by false attacks 
on his flanks and rear. In any event he withdrew the 
oth U. S. Infantry from the center of the line which left 
his artillery without support. The British attacked the 
center of our position with a small force, separated 
and demoralized the wings, and seized the guns. There 
were many hand to hand encounters in which the bayonet 
came into play and the forces were so intermingled that 
each lost prisoners to the other. 

In his official report Vincent mentions the conduct of 
Major Plenderleath, who commanded the 49th Regiment 
and says that by his decision and prompt efforts the sur- 
prise of the enemy’s camp was complete, and all the ef- 
forts of the Americans to make a stand were rendered 
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ineffectual. That officer charged the American lines at 
the head of a small detachment of the 49th Regiment and 
brought off two six-pounders. 


General Vincent became separated from his force in 
the darkness and confusion of the attack, and was 
missing and supposed to be a prisoner for six or eight 
hours after the action; but he finally turned up at the 
British lines. 


The American account is to the effect that the attack 
was repelled with great gallantry. While General Chand- 
- ler was proceeding to the right wing to oversee measures 
of defense his horse fell and seriously injured him. While 
he was returning to the center he saw a body of men 
that he attempted to rally when he discovered that they 
were a part of the 49th British Regiment. He was 
immediately captured. General Winder also blundered 
into the enemy’s line and was captured, so that the com- 
mand of the American army devolved upon Colonel James 
Burn of the 2nd U. 8S. light dragoons, who said in his 
report that the capture of the two generals prevented 
further operations from being carried into effect “with 
the promptitude which would have assuredly taken 
place had either of the two officers been present to com- 
mand.” On the return of daylight, the Americans re-oc- 
cupied the old position from which the British had re- 
treated. Burn said that his ammunition was low, so he 
called a council of war, which was of the opinion that the 
army should retire to Forty-Mile Creek (Grimsby) about 
fifteen miles in its rear. The fact of the matter seems to 
be that the Americans were driven out of their camp; 
that the British in turn retreated, leaving their dead and 
wounded on the field; and that at day-break the Amer- 
icans re-occupied their old position, only to destroy some 
of their stores and retreat toward Fort George. The 
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regiments stationed on Lake Ontario were not engaged, 
but they reached the battle ground in time to take a few 
prisoners. 

The British return indicates that their casualties were 
two hundred and thirteen. The American return shows 
a total loss in killed, wounded and missing of one hundred 
and seventy-five. Only seventeen Americans were killed 
and thirty-eight were wounded, but two brigadier-generals, 
one major, three captains, one subaltern, nine sergeants, 
four corporals and eighty privates were captured. In ad- 
dition, the British captured three six-pounders, one 
howitzer, some horses and a small quantity of ordnance. 
The Americans seem to have become very much demoral- 
ized, which was increased by the appearance of some 
British vessels on Lake Ontario. 

When the American army arrived at Forty-Mile Creek 
it went into camp on the lake where it was reinforced 
from Fort George. Some of the enemy’s fleet bombarded 
the camp and at the same time a force of Indians and 
militia attacked from the land side. The Americans then 
broke up the encampment and retreated to Fort George, 
pursued by a detachment from the 8th Regiment, four 
companies of infantry and a troop of dragoons, supple- 
mented by the Indians and militia. Sir James Yeo, com- 
manding the British fleet, reported the capture of seven- 
teen of the small boats supplying the American column 
filled with tents, utensils, flour, pork and other supplies, 
which went far to replenish the scanty rations of the 
British. 

In his history of the war, Lucas justly says: “The 
Americans, sweeping on in the tide of victory with large- 
ly superior numbers, prepared to overwhelm the small, 
retreating British army and clear the peninsula, were 
suddenly attacked, stampeded and driven into retreat, 
leaving behind them guns and commanding officers. They 
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lost confidence; their opponents gained confidence; the 
daring of the attack and its success gave new heart to the 
Canadians; and the fight at Stoney Creek was the turn- 
ing point in the campaign.” 

This disaster was followed closely by another. General 
Vincent had received re-enforcements consisting of about 
three hundred men of the 8th Regiment and a portion of 
the 104th, known as the New Brunswick regiment. After 
the engagement at Stoney Creek he pushed forward to 
Twenty-Mile Creek (Jordan). An advance party com- 
manded by Major De Haren, composed of three companies 
of regulars and a large body of Indians covered the coun- 
try from the lake near the mouth of Twelve Mile Creek 
(St. Catharine’s) inland on a front of about seven miles, 
with the right resting about a mile from the site of the 
present town of Thorold. A troop of cavalry patroled the 
roads. 

There was a picturesque character in the Canadian ser- 
vice named James FitzGibbon, formerly the sergeant- 
major and then the adjutant of the 49th Regiment. At 
his own request he had organized an independent com- 
pany of about fifty men to act as scouts, and the 
adventurous spirits in the command, eagerly sought ser- 
vice under him, well knowing FitzGibbon’s ability and 
audacity as a leader. He had served in Canada for some 
years and was familiar with the temperament and habits of 
the Canadian people. He was acquainted also with the 
Indian character and knew how to handle these auxil- 
iaries. His command hovered around Fort George act- 
ing as scouts for the British army and observing and 
cutting off the American foraging parties. Dr. Cyrenius 
Chapin of Buffalo had organized a troop of mounted sol- 
diers with which FitzGibbon’s command skirmished. 

There was a stone building known as the “De Cew (or 
DeCou) House” situate on the road leading from St. 
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Davids, about seventeen miles from Fort George. It was 
on the crest of the heights or mountain as it was termed 
by the countryside. Here FitzGibbon took up his head- 
quarters, where he was joined by a party of four hundred 
and sixty-five Indians under the command of Captain 
Ducharme, who established their camp on the St. Davids 
road near a locality known as Beaver Dams about one 
and one-half miles east of De Cew’s house. General 
Dearborn, after suffering for some time from FitzGibbon’s 
activities determined to dislodge him from this place and 
drive back the force of Major De Haren which was sta- 
tioned at Twelve-Mile Creek. This task was confided to 
Colonel Boerstler of the 4th U. 8S. Infantry who was re- 
garded as a brave and capable officer. His force was com- 
posed of all his own regiment, one company of the 6th, 
another of the 23rd, and a troop of the 2nd Light Dra- 
goons, together with some light artillery and Chapin’s 
mounted infantry (militia), comprising in all about six 
hundred officers and men. His ammunition and supples 
were conveyed in two four-horse wagons which followed 
the column. 


Boerstler got his orders on the evening of the 23rd of 
June, 1818, and his detachment immediately left Fort 
George making camp late that evening at Queenston. The 
command set out very early on the 24th, intending to 
march past Beaver Dams and attack the De Cew house a 
short two miles beyond. Near St. David’s an Indian scout 
was killed by a flanker but his companion made his escape. 
A short distance farther on two British officers were dis- 
covered some distance off reconnoitering, and presently 
sounds of bugles and musketry were heard giving the 
alarm to the country-side. The detachment proceeded 
without hindrance to a point a little east of Beaver Dams, 
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with the mounted militia in the van, followed closely by 
the remainder of the troops. About two miles east of 
FitzGibbon’s post at the De Cew house about four hundred 
and fifty Indians ambushed the command, while it was 
proceeding through a ravine running at right angles to 
the road which was bordered here by a dense growth of 
beech trees and bushes. It was now between eight and 
nine in the morning of a hot June day and the heavy 
laden soldiers had marched about eleven miles over a 
rough and muddy road. Although taken by surprise the 
command put forth a stout resistance. The Indians had 
awaited the passage of the column before opening fire and 
first attacked the horsemen forming the advance guard 
and then the flanks and rear. Boerstler formed his com- 
mand into two lines, one facing to the front and the other 
to the rear. He took command of the front line and de- 
tailed Major Taylor to command the rear. Soon shots 
were pouring in from every angle and the command not 
being able to discern any foe began to expend its am- 
munition in shooting at the surrounding woods. Boerstler 
tried to move the command to some cleared fields nearby 
where his men would be afforded an opportunity to use 
effectively their rifles and artillery, but this proved to be 
impossible of accomplishment. The command was suffer- 
ing severely and as Boerstler was wounded twice early in 
the engagement, it is not strange that the detachment, 
unversed as it was in Indian warfare, soon became de- 
moralized and that its ammunition began to run low 
from the wild firing. There were two field pieces well 
suppled with round shot and canister but they were of 
small avail when it came to hitting an Indian behind a 
tree in the woods; still they seemed to have been used 
till their ammunition was nearly exhausted. In the mean- 
time FitzGibbon had galloped up and after ordering up 
his company of forty-odd men sat on his horse watching 
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the combat. Lieutenant-Colonel De Haren with his com- 
mand was also hastening to the scene. Finally Boerst- 
ler decided to retreat on Fort George, so placing all the 
wounded men he could load into two baggage wagons sta- 
tioned in the center of his command, he attempted to move 
back fighting as he went and carrying his wounded men 
with him. 

At this juncture the quickwitted FitzGibbon sent in a 
flag demanding the surrender of the Americans, basing his 
request on the great superiority of the British force which 
he falsely represented was present and the impossibility 
of restraining the Indians in the event the attack suc- 
ceeded. He made this demand in De Haren’s name, al- 
though that officer had not yet arrived. He even pro- 
posed that an officer be sent to inspect the force of the 
British, but when such an officer was sent by Boerstler, 
one of the British officers affected resentment at the re- 
quest and demanded that the surrender be made without 
further parley or delay. The ferocity of the Indians was 
made much of, precisely as it had been when Hull’s sur- 
render at Detroit was demanded by Brock. 

After consulting with his officers Boerstler, weak from 
the loss of blood, capitulated to De Haren who by that 
time had arrived with his command. The British did not 
fire a shot during the engagement and did not lose a man. 
The Indians’ loss was fifteen killed and twenty-five wound- 
ed. Boerstler surrendered four hundred and sixty-two 
men, the battle flag of the 14th Regiment and two guns. 
He lost about seventy-four killed or wounded. The num- 
ber killed has never been ascertained with any accuracy, 
but as the engagement lasted three hours and ten minutes, 
our loss in killed must have been severe. General Cruik- 
shank places the killed at thirty. 

The command made a brave resistance and when the 
surrender was concluded the enemy outnumbered the 
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Americans. Although Col. Boerstler permitted his com- 
mand to be ambushed he seems to have done every- 
thing possible to extricate it from its predicament. 
If he had been fighting white troops he would doubtless 
have moved at once to a more favorable position. But in 
a combat with Indians the wounded could not be left and 
their presence encumbered Boerstler’s freedom of move- 
mnt. He was exonerated in 1815 by the court of inquiry 
which investigated his conduct. This engagement was 
also known as the fight in the Beechwoods. 

The articles of capitulation entered into provided that 
the officers might retain their arms, horses and baggage and 
that the militia should be paroled and permitted to return 
to the United States. The Indians who had won the vic- 
tory single-handed deemed themselves entitled to the 
booty and stripped the soldiers of their clothing and 
property. 

De Haren intervened when they commenced to plunder 
the officers and had he not been present with his troops 
it is likely Boerstler’s entire command would have been 
massacred. The western Indians were so dissatisfied in 
being denied the booty that they left the command. When 
it was learned that Major Chapin had been captured the 
British officers violated the articles and placed Chapin 
and his followers in confinement, for Chapin was regarded 
by them as little better than a freebooter and guerilla. 
On the 12th of June Chapin and his men were being con- 
veyed to York in two boats under a guard of fifteen men. 
By a concerted plan agreed upon by the prisoners before 
they were embarked, Chapin and his men seized their 
guards and aided by the darkness reached Fort George 
in safety. 

Dr. Chapin was a brave and resourceful man. He an- 
gered the British by making mere raids into Canada and 
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had he not escaped his punishment would doubtless have 
been very severe. 

These two disasters terminated the service of Henry 
Dearborn. He had asked to be relieved before they oc- 
curred; and when the news of the Stoney Creek and 
Beaver Dams engagements reached Washington, request 
was made upon Madison that Dearborn be relieved. The 
order was issued that evening and James Wilkinson suc- 
ceeded to the command. 

Laura Secord, the wife of James Secord, was living at 
Queenston when Boerstler’s command reached there. It 
is a widely spread popular belief that Laura Secord saved 
the detachment of FitzGibbon and brought about the cap- 
ture of the Americans by conveying timely information 
to the advance post of the approach of Colonel Boerstler. 

I will quote her narrative reproduced in 1852 by the 
historian Auchinleck: 


“It was while the Americans had possession of the frontier 
that I learned the plans of the American commander, and de- 
termined to put the British troops under FitzGibbon in possession 
of them, and, if possible, to save the British troops from capture, 
or perhaps total destruction. In doing so, I found I should have 
great difficulty in getting through the American guards, which 
were out ten miles in the country. Determined to persevere, 
however, I left early in the morning, walked nineteen miles in 
the month of June over a rough and difficult part of the country, 
when I came to a field belonging to a Mr. DeCamp, in the neigh- 
borhood of the Beaver Dam. By this time daylight had left me. 
Here I found all the Indians encamped; by moonlight the scene 
was terrifying, and to those accustomed to such scenes might 
be considered grand. Upon advancing to the Indians, they all 
arose, and with some yells, said ‘Woman,’ which made me tremble. 
I cannot express the awful feeling it gave me; but I did not 
lose my presence of mind. I was determined to persevere. I 
went up to one of the chiefs, made him understand that I had 
great news for Capt. FitzGibbon, and that he must let me pass 
his camp, or that he and his party would be all taken. The 
chief at first objected to let me pass, but finally consented, after 
some hesitation, to go with me and accompany me to FitzGib- 
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bon’s station, which was at the Beaver Dam, where I had an in- 
terview with him. I then told him what I had come for, and 
what I had beard—that the Americans intended to make an at- 
tack upon the troops under his command, and would, from their 
superior numbers, capture them all. Benefiting by this informa- 
tion, Capt. FitzGibbon formed his plans accordingly, and cap- 
tured about five hundred American infantry and about fifty 
mounted dragoons, and a field piece or two was taken from the 
enemy. I returned home next day exhausted and fatigued. I am 
now advanced in years, and when I look back I wonder how I 
could have gone through so much fatigue with the fortitude to 
accomplish it.” 


Lossing reproduces a signed statement made by Mrs. 
Secord in 1861 which is substantially to the same effect: 


“After going to St. Davids, and the recovery of Mr. Secord, 
we returned again to Queenstown, when my courage again was 
much tried. It was then I gained the secret plan laid to cap- 
ture Captain Fitzgibbon and his party. I was determined, if 
possible, to save them. I had much difficulty in getting through 
the American guards. They were ten miles out in the country. 
When I came to a field belonging to a Mr. De Cou, in the 
neighborhood of the Beaver Dams, I then had walked nineteen 
miles. By that time daylight had left me. I yet had a swift 
stream of water (Twelve-Mile Creek) to cross over on an old 
fallen tree, and to climb a high hill, which fatigued me very 
much. Before I arrived at the encampment of the Indians, as I 
approached they all rose with one of their war yells, which in- 
deed, awed me. You may imagine what my feelings were to be- 
hold so many savages. With forced courage I went to one of 
the chiefs, told him I had great news for his commander, and 
that he must take me to him or they would all be lost. He did 
not understand me, but said ‘Woman! What does woman want 
here?’ The scene by moonlight to some might have been grand, 
but to a weak woman certainly terrifying. With difficulty I got 
one of the chiefs to go with me to their commander. With the 
intelligence I gave him he formed his plans and saved his 
country. I have ever found the brave and noble Colonel Fitz- 
Gibbon a friend to me. May he prosper in the world to come 
as he had done in this. 

LAURA SECORD. 
Chippewa, U. C., Feb. 18, 1861.” 
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In 1887 Lieutenant FitzGibbon gave Mrs. Secord the 
following certificate : 


“TORONTO, 23 Feby, 1837. 

“T do hereby certify that Mrs. Secord, the wife of James 
Secord, Esq., of Chippewa, did, in the month of June, 1813, walk 
from her house, in the village of St. Davids, to DeCoo’s house, 
in Thorold, by a circuitous route of about twelve miles, partly 
through the woods, to acquaint me that the enemy intended to 
attempt by surprise to capture a detachment of the 49th Regi- 
ment, then under my command, she having obtained such knowl- 
edge from good authority, as the event proved. Mrs. Secord was 
a person of slight and delicate frame, and made this effort in 
weather excessively warm, and I dreaded at the time that she 
must suffer in health in consequence of fatigue and anxiety, she 
having been exposed to danger from the enemy, through whose 
line of communication she had to pass. The attempt was made 
on my detachment by the enemy, and his detachment, consist- 
ing of upwards of five hundred men, with a field piece and fifty 
dragoons, were captured in consequence. I write this certificate 
in a moment of much hurry and from memory, and it is there- 
fore thus brief. 

(Sig’d) JamMeEs FirzGisson, 
Formerly Lieutenant in 49th Regiment.” 


From Mrs. Secord’s statements it appears that she 
claims to have left Queenston at dawn and reached the 
Indian encampment about two miles east of De Cew’s 
long after dark, during one of the longest of summer days. 
She finally told FitzGibbon of the approach of the col- 
umn in time for him to concert measures for the defence 
of his post and the capture of the command. 

A scrutiny of the documents appears to establish be- 
yond reasonable doubt that the orders to Colonel Boerst- 
ler were not issued until late in the afternoon of June 
23rd. He left Fort George about dark, reaching Queens- 
ton at eleven p. m. where he camped for the night. He 
left at daybreak on the 24th with his command. An In- 
dian scout was killed by a flanker at St. David’s but his 
companion escaped. After passing that hamlet two Brit- 
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ish officers were observed viewing the column and soon 
the alarm was given by bugles and musketry fire. The 
command was ambushed between eight and nine in the 
forenoon of the 24th of June and surrendered about noon 
on that day. The distance which Boerstler covered from 
Queenston to the place where he was ambushed does not 
exceed twelve miles, which at the usual rate of march 
would have consumed less than five hours. In any event 
he was attacked four or five hours after he had left 
Queenston. 


FitzGibbon in his report on the engagement made the 
day it occurred said that he learned of Boerstler’s ap- 
proach at 7 a. m. on that very day and he does not allude 
to Mrs. Secord as the source of his information; but he 
relates how he rode out two miles on the road leading to 
St. David’s and found the engagement then actually in 
progress between our troops and the Indians who even 
then had the command surrounded. In 1826, Ducharme, 
the leader of the Indians, stated that at about 8 a. m., on 
the 24th his scouts came in to notify him that the camp 
was about to be attacked. He then made his preparations 
to meet the attack and sent word to Major De Haren who 
promised he would support the Indians in the action. 

Ducharme also stated that FitzGibbon did not arrive 
on the scene till the action was over; but in this he prob- 
ably erred. A close reading of FitzGibbon’s certificate 
fails to reveal any statement that he received any warn- 
ing whatever from Mrs. Secord. On July 8, 1913, Charles 
Askin, who was at the scene of the fight, wrote a per- 
sonal letter in which he stated: 

“The enemy were observed in the morning on their march by 
some Indian Scouts who gave the alarm and about four hundred 


and fifty Indians who lay at Twenty Mile Creek marched off im- 
mediately to meet them.” 


If Laura Secord started on her mission at dawn on the 
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24th she was wandering in the woods for many hours 
after Boerstler surrendered. It is difficult to understand 
how she could have left at dawn on the 23rd for Boerstler 
did not get his orders till late in the afternoon of that 
day. Assuming however that in some way she secured 
information that the order was to be issued and set out 
on the 23rd at dawn, then she must have consumed about 
twenty-eight hours in travelling about eleven miles. For 
we have FitzGibbon’s contemporaneous official statement 
that he learned of the attack at seven a. m. on the 24th just 
before the command was ambushed by the Indians who 
even then had taken up their positions to interrupt Boerst- 
ler’s march without his knowledge or orders. FitzGibbon 
gave no orders to the Indians prior to the attack and 
took no steps to protect his own command other than to 
order them to assemble and come on after the fight began. 


The tale told by Mrs. Secord has been enlarged upon as 
the years have passed and while she may have tried to 
give warning to the British forces it seems fairly clear 
that her good intentions were fruitless. The Indians 
probably got word of the attack from the warrior who 
eluded Boerstler’s flankers at St. David’s early that 
morning. 
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CHAPTER VIT. 


THE SKIRMISH AT BLACK ROCK—CONDITIONS 
DURING 18138. 


At 2 a. m. on the morning of July 11th, 1813, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Bisshopp with detachments from the Royal Ar- 
tillery, the 8th, 49th and 40th Regiments and a few mili- 
tia, numbering in all about two hundred and fifty, crossed 
the river and effected a landing below Squaw Island. The 
movement was not discovered and the command reached 
the bridge spanning Scajaquada Creek a little before sun- 
rise, when a picket observed the approach of the British; 
but instead of giving the alarm they fled, with the result 
that the blockhouse and barracks at Black Rock were 
captured and burned without opposition. The column 
then advanced through the village to a camp occupied 
by about one hundred and fifty militia who retreated 
to Buffalo upon being asked to surrender, leaving the 
British in possession of the camp, one nine-pound and two 
twelve-pound guns. The detachment then busied itself 
in burning a small schooner and in collecting in boats the 
public property found at the Rock; apparently private 
property was not disturbed. 

The American force consisted of one hundred and fifty 
militia stationed near Black Rock and one hundred regu- 
lars quartered at Buffalo. The alarm was quickly given 
and General Peter B. Porter soon organized a force com- 
posed of about two hundred or two hundred and fifty 
regulars and militia and marched for the Rock. While he 
was advancing, some Indians joined the little command 
and at seven a. m. Porter, after forming a line astride the 
road, with the militia on the left, the regulars in the 
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center and some volunteers and the Indians on the right, 
pressed forward to the attack. After a short engagement 
the British retreated to the boats they had seized and 
crossed over under a severe fire with the booty they had 
collected. 

The British loss was thirteen killed, twenty-four 
wounded and six missing. Our loss was nine killed and 
wounded and a few men taken prisoners. It was a bold 
and successful raid. The British carried away four guns 
and destroyed four others. They burned the navy yards, 
a small vessel named the Zephyr, the barracks and a 
blockhouse, such stores as they could not carry away, and 
carried off a quantity of salt, flour, whiskey, blankets and 
other stores, of which they stood in need. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bisshopp was wounded during the retreat and 
soon expired, greatly mourned by his comrades. Bisshopp 
had orders to avoid an engagement and to depart before 
daybreak. General De Rottenburg reported to the Ad- 
jutant-General that Bisshopp “overstayed his time con- 
trary to positive instructions to that effect.” He was the 
sole son and heir of Sir Cecil Bisshopp, Bart, of Sussex, 
so that had he lived he would have come into a title and 
large wealth. Although only thirty-six when he died, he 
had led an adventurous life for he had acted as military 
attache at St. Petersburg and had served at Corunna un- 
der Sir John Moore. He had represented a borough in 
parliament and was the chief aide to Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley in the Portugal campaign. His death coming as it 
did in this comparatively unimportant raid was much 
lamented in the British service. 

This engagement was the first one in which the Indians 
acted with our troops. As Porter was forming his line 
for the attack, Farmer’s Brother and some thirty or forty 
Senecas voluntarily joined the right wing and apparently 
fought bravely. Young King, the hereditary chief of the 
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Senecas, was wounded in the foot. Porter in his re- 
port says: 


“They committed no acts of cruelty and although some of 
them proposed after the skirmish to scalp the slain according 
to their ancient customs, they evinced no displeasure at meet- 
ing with a peremptory refusal.” 


Apparently General Porter without express authoriza- 
tion decided to invite the Indians into the service of the 
United States, for I have before me a payroll which shows 
that on the 12th of July, the day following the skirmish 
at Black Rock, Farmer’s Brother, Little Billey, Pollard, 
Black Snake and several other chiefs, together with one 
hundred and thirty-five warriors from different tribes, 
were organized into a company. Farmer’s Brother, who 
ranked as a captain, was paid $40 a month, Little Billey 
and Pollard, as lieutenants, were paid $30. Black Snake 
was made an ensign and drew $20 a month. Four other 
chiefs were appointed sergeants at $11 a month and the 
warriors drew $8 a month. Other payrolls in my posses- 
sion indicate that these Indians, along with others from 
different tribes, were continued in the service at the same 
rate of compensation. Red Jacket seems to have acted 
as a 2nd lieutenant at the salary of $80 a month. In the 
summer of 1814, there were six hundred and nine Indians 
enrolled for service in the campaign during which the 
battles of Chippewa and Lundy’s Lane were fought, who 
were drawn from the Onondaga, Oneida, Tuscarora and 
Seneca tribes. 

Parkman relates how Pontiac issued promissory notes 
to finance his war against the English which were drawn 
upon birchbark and signed with the figure of an otter. 
The Iroquois adopted another custom of the white man 
for a few days after the fight at Black Rock they pro- 
mulgated a formal declaration of war against Upper 
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and Lower Canada, which was the first document of the 
kind ever put forth by an Indian tribe. It ran as follows: 


“We, the Chiefs and Counsellors of the Six Nations of Indians, 
residing in the State of New York, do hereby proclaim to all 
the War Chiefs and Warriors of the Six Nations that War is 
declared on our part upon the provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada. Therefore, we do hereby command and advise all the 
War Chiefs to call forth immediately their warriors under them 
and put them in motion to protect their rights and liberties 
which our brethren the Americans are now defending.” 


As stated in another place, the services of these Indians 
were of doubtful value to the American cause. Great 
Britain had employed the Indians from the outset, but 
they had given much trouble, for in times of victory it 
was extremely difficult to restrain them from indulging in 
their savage practices. They expected to be rewarded 
with the equipment, shoes and clothing of the wounded 
and dead and they roamed through the territory in proxi- 
mity to the respective forces plundering and insulting 
families who were unprotected by reason of the absence 
of the men in the military service. The result of all this 
was that men hesitated to take service in the militia be- 
cause their families in their absence would be exposed to 
pillage and insult. 

On the 15th of July, 1818, Colonel Harvey wrote a let- 
ter to Colonel Claus, who had charge of the Indians resid- 
ing on the Grand River in Canada, in which he stated that 
with a view of preventing acts of barbarity which had 
been reported to have been committed by the warriors 
on the persons of prisoners who had fallen into their 
hands, Major General De Rottenburg, then in command of 
the British forces, took it upon himself to order the pay- 
ment of $5.00 for every American prisoner who was 
brought to headquarters by the Indians alive and unhurt; 
and that $2.50 would be given them for each wounded 
prisoner. He requested Claus to notify his charges that 
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they should abstain from every act of cruelty to their 
prisoners, and that from the moment an enemy surrend- 
ered he should cease to be regarded as a foe. 

The Summer of 1813 was a trying one for the British 
as well as for the Americans. Supplies were difficult to 
procure and the veterans who had been fighting so val- 
iantly since the outset of the war were ragged and desti- 
titute of supplies of every description. They had not been 
paid for months. That portion of the peninsula bounded 
by Lake Ontario and Lake Erie, the Niagara River, and 
lying east of a line drawn from Burlington Bay to Long 
Point, on Lake Erie, was then as it now is one of the 
most fertile portions of Upper Canada. Even during the 
War of 1812, large portions of it were under cultivation 
and it was a fruitful source of supplies for its possessor. 
It was desirable for the British to occupy the peninsula 
as close as possible to the Niagara River, so that the loyal 
settlers might put in and harvest their crops. Burling- 
ton Bay was a secure enough base so long as Sir James 
Yeo could protect it with his vessels, which he was able 
to do during a greater part of the year 1815; and it was 
from there that the British threw out outposts as far as 
possible to the eastward. But the population of this penin- 
sula was composed of two classes. There were the Loyalists, 
prepared to back up the British to the last and willing to 
make any sacrifice to win the war. The other class con- 
sisted of natives of this country who had lately taken up 
land in Canada and who sympathized with the American 
cause. As the tide of battle ebbed and flowed across this 
portion of the peninsula, each class in turn made reprisals 
upon the other, with the result that the district was har- 
ried during the greater part of the year. Dearborn at 
first issued orders requiring his forces to afford every 
protection to non-combatants. As the pressure increased 
upon the American army in possession of Fort George, 
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these orders were in part abrogated or disregarded, with 
the result that bands of Indians and irregular troops 
foraged upon the Loyalists in violation of the laws of war 
which obtained among civilized nations even during this 
period. 

In the meantime, Fort George was being gradually 
stripped of its troops. General Boyd, a competent and 
brave soldier, was placed in command, succeeding Dear- 
born. He soon left. In October, 1813, General Harrison, 
the future President of the United States, defeated Proc- 
tor and Tecumseh in the Battle of the Thames, and soon 
came to Fort George, only to stay a short time. Gen- 
eral Winfield Scott, then a colonel, succeeded to the com- 
mand, but he turned it over to General George McClure, 
a New York militia general from Bath, New York, who 
seems to have been utterly incompetent and whose un- 
authorized acts were the direct cause of the stern retribu- 
tions which the British soon exacted on the settlements 
situate on the eastern bank of the Niagara. Scott’s opinion 
respecting the efficiency of the militia doubtless was 
sound. On the 11th of October, while in command of 
Fort George, he wrote General Wilkinson, who had suc- 
ceeded Dearborn, giving his opinion of the militia opera- 
tions in a characteristic way. He says: 


“Chapin, who has been commissioned Lieutenant-Colonel, 
marched late last evening up the Lake with about one hundred 
volunteers under his command, and was followed this morning 
by General McClure and General Porter with about one thousand 
men, Indians and militia included. There is no danger of their 
coming up with the enemy or they would be in great danger of 
a total annihilation. . . . On the 8th, Chapin went out with a 
small party and attacked one of the enemy’s pickets which 
brought on a skirmish in which many of General Swift’s men 
participated. After a great waste of ammunition the parties 
retired to their respective camps with little loss on either side.” 


Perry’s victory in the Battle of Lake Erie in September 
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and the crushing defeat of Proctor at the Thames in Oc- 
tober, had resulted in the undisputed control of Lake Erie 
passing to the Americans. It was, therefore, easy for 
them to move troops and supplies from the west to this 
Frontier, which exposed the right flank of the British 
forces operating eastward from Burlington Bay. If 
Chauncey had been able to gain undisputed control of 
Lake Ontario, it would have been impossible for the Brit- 
ish to have maintained themselves west of Montreal; but 
the British navy was too strong on Lake Ontario to make 
American land operations safe, which were based on our 
naval ascendancy. 

In July and August, 1813, our government determined 
to strike a decisive blow against Montreal. A large force 
was concentrated at Sacketts Harbor, whither the larger 
part of the garrison at Fort George were ordered to pro- 
ceed. That campaign collapsed in November, but in the 
meantime the troops at Fort George had been so reduced 
that McClure had nothing left except a very small force 
of regulars and a considerable number of ill-conditioned 
and insubordinate militia. Although Sir George Prevost 
had intimated that he regarded it proper policy to with- 
draw the British from the peninsula, the commanding 
officer in the field wished to hold on and finally was given 
permission to stay. The forces of the British were thrown 
forward toward Fort George and as that garrison be- 
came depleted, the British gained in strength and ag- 
gressiveness and drew the net tighter. 

Lord Wellington expressed the following opinion as to 
the strategy of this war, which proved to be correct. He 
said in a letter to Lord Bathurst: 


“TI believe that the defense of Canada and the co-operation of 
Canada depends upon the navigation of the lakes. . . . Any 
offensive operation founded upon Canada must be preceded by 
the establishment of naval superiority upon the lakes. 

In such countries as America, very extensive, thinly ecnied 
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and producing but little food, military operations by large bodies 
are impracticable unless the party carrying them on has the un- 
interrupted use of a navigable river or very extensive means of 
land transportation, which such a country can rarely supply.” 


A study of the documents will disclose that all the 
military men whose opinions were worth taking agreed 
that the possession of Canada would pass to the Amer- 
icans if they could secure control of Lakes Erie and On- 
tario. The British views will be found in the letters 
of Sir James Craig, his successor Prevost, and Gen- 
erals Brock and Drummond. This also was the opinion 
of the Americans. On January 2, 1812, six months before 
war was declared, Armstrong said in a letter to the then 
Secretary of War, in referring to the military position of 
Canada: 


“Resting as the line of defense does in its whole extent on 
navigable lakes and rivers, no time should be lost in getting 
naval ascendancy on both, for caeteris paribus, the belligerent 
who is first to obtain this advantage, will (miracles excepted) 
win the game.” 


We won the supremacy of Lake Erie in 1813 and held 
it to the end; the control of Lake Ontario passed from one 
side to the other during the entire war. If we had had 
Perry or someone like him in place of Chauncey, we in- 
dubitably would have captured Canada, for our resources 
in men and material far exceeded those of the British. 
But the country was hopelessly divided and employed 
only a fraction of its military strength. 

In February, 1818, the American ship Hornet sunk the 
Peacock off the Demerara River. When the Hornet re- 
ported the victory, on June 15th, the Massachusetts sen- 
ate passed the following resolve: 


“Resolved, as the sense of the Senate of Massachusetts that in 
a war like the present waged without justifiable cause and pros- 
cuted in a manner which indicates that conquest and ambition 
are its real motives, it is not becoming a moral and religious 
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people to express any approbation of military or naval exploits 
which are not immediately connected with the defence of our 
sea coast and soil.” 


In searching for the reasons which paralyzed all our 
military movements on the Niagara Frontier, one must 
remember that some of the most thickly populated and 
richest states actively opposed recruiting, refused funds, 
and took official action which was little better than 
open treason. It is not strange that the minds of the 
soldiers were confused and that inefficiency resulted. 

AS we never acquired undisputed supremacy on Lake 
Ontario, the English were enabled to supply their troops 
by water transportation, and notwithstanding the dis- 
couragements and defeats which had occurred, as well as 
the lack of supplies which they so sorely needed, their 
little regular forces without much assistance from the 
militia held the peninsula in an iron grasp, with the ex- 
ception for a time of a small area surrounding Fort 
George. The result was that Upper Canada was saved for 
the Empire. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE SPOLIATION OF THE AMERICAN FRONTIER. 


The destruction of the settlements on the American 
Frontier had its origin in an outrage perpetrated by the 
American army while it was stationed at Fort George. 
After General Harrison and Colonel Scott left Fort 
George, General McClure was in an extremely precarious 
position. On the 17th of November, 1813, he wrote the 
Secretary of War that about four hundred volunteers 
had joined him, but that the term of service of his troops 
would expire on the 9th of December, and that if Fort 
George was to be held the Secretary would see at once 
the necessity of prompt arrangements being made to re- 
inforce him. No effective effort was made to aid McClure 
and he became increasingly apprehensive over his posi- 
tion. On the 4th of October, 1813, General Armstrong, 
the then secretary of war, had issued the following order 
to the commanding officer of Fort George: 


“WaAR DEPARTMENT, Oct. 4, 1813. 
“Sir: Understanding that the defense of the post committed 
to your charge may render it proper to destroy the Town of 
Newark, you are hereby directed to apprise its inhabitants of 
this circumstance and to invite them to remove themselves and 
their effects to some place of greater safety.” 


Armstrong expressed himself clearly, and obviously it 
was the intent of the order that Newark should be de- 
stroyed only in the event that a resolute defense of Fort 
George required it. It was not an authorization to burn 
the village at will or for any other reason than the one 
so definitely expressed. 

General Vincent, whose excellent work on the Fron- 
tier has never received the credit which it deserved, had 
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become ill and obtained leave to return to England. His 
command was taken over by Major General Phineas Riall. 
Lieutenant-General Sir Gordon Drummond succeeded De- 
Rottenburg as supreme commander of the forces as well 
as the head of the civil government of Upper Canada. 
Drummond was an energetic and resolute soldier and 
Riall was also a fighter. When the tension on Montreal 
was relieved by the failure of Wilkinson’s expedition, Pre- 
vost directed Drummond to take the offensive whenever 
the situation warranted it, and that was enough to put 
Gordon Drummond in motion. 

On the 7th of December, Colonel Murray of the British 
army was ordered to make a reconnoisance as far as 
Twelve-mile Creek (St. Catharines) with a force of five 
hundred men and two field guns. Murray, too, was a 
forceful, aggressive officer. At Twenty-mile Creek (Jor- 
dan) he came in contact with a scouting party of Will- 
cocks’ mounted infantry, which he dispersed, and press- 
ing on beyond the point to which he had been ordered, he 
marched on Fort George. McClure seems to have been 
apprised of his approach, for he called a council of war 
on the question of the advisability of holding the post. 
The members of the council unanimously favored its aban- 
donment. Therefore, on the 10th of December, 1813, 
the inhabitants were informed that the _ village 
would be destroyed within two hours. Some removed 
their furniture; others paid no heed to the warning and 
soon the snow began to fall and the wind rose to a gale. 
Late that afternoon a detail was sent out and the work 
of destruction begun. Dr. Chapin afterwards asserted 
that McClure, aided by the renegade Canadian Joseph 
Willcocks, led the men through the town torch in hand, 
but Chapin’s statements sometimes were highly colored. 
On that day eighty buildings were destroyed and about 
four hundred women and children were rendered home- 
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less. Many families were denied the support and aid of 
the normal male population of the village, for the ma- 
jority of the men were absent from home in the service 
or were prisoners in the hands of the Americans. The 
sick, the old and the infirm all shared in the common 
misfortune. All the houses were burned save one or 
two and the loss was appraised later on at about $152,- 
600. While the village was in flames, McClure wrote the 
Secretary of War as follows: 


“NraGaRA, December 10, 1813. 

This day found Fort George left to be defended by only sixty 
effective regular troops under Captains Rogers and Hampton of 
the 24th Regiment of the United States Infantry and probably 
forty volunteers. Within the last three days the term of service 
of the militia has been expiring and they have re-crossed the 
river almost to a man. Foreseeing the defenceless situation in 
which the fort was left, I had authorized some of my most active 
subalterns to raise volunteer companies for two months and of- 
fered a bounty in addition to the month’s pay. It is with regret 
I have to say that this expedient failed of producing the desired 
effect. A very inconsiderable number were willing to engage for 
a further term of service on any conditions. 

From the most indubitable information I learn that the enemy 
are advancing in force. This day a scouting party of Colonel 
Willcock’s volunteers came in contact with their advance at the 
Twelve Mile Creek, lost four prisoners and one killed; one of 
the former they gave up to the savages. This movement de- 
termined me in calling a council of the principal regular and 
militia officers left at Fort George this morning. They all ac- 
corded in opinion that the fort was not tenable with the rem- 
nant of force left in it. I in consequence gave orders for evacuat- 
ing the fort and since dusk and with but three boats have brought 
over all the light artillery and most of the arms, equipage, am- 
munition, etc., and shall doubtless have time to dispose of the 
heavy cannon before the enemy makes his appearance. The 
village of Newark is now in flames; the few remaining inhabi- 
tants in it having been notified of our intention were enabled to 
remove their property. The houses were generally vacant long 
before. This step has not been taken without counsel and is in 
conformity with the views of Your Excellency disclosed to me in 
a former communication, 
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The enemy are now completely shut out from any hopes or 
means of wintering in the vicinity of Fort George. It is truly 
mortifying to me that a part of the militia at least could not 
have been prevailed on to continue in service for a longer term, 
but the circumstance of their having to live in tents at this in- 
clement season, added to that of the paymaster coming on only 
prepared to furnish them with one out of three months’ pay has 
had all the bad effects that can be imagined. The best and most 
subordinate militia that have yet been on the frontier, finding 
that their wages were not ready for them, became with some 
meritorious exceptions, a disaffected and ungovernable multitude. 

December 11th. I have this moment received a communication 
from the Governor of this State, covering a requisition on Major 
General Hall for one thousand men. It is probable that not more 
than six or seven hundred will rendezvous on this frontier which 
will in my humble opinion be not more than competent to its 
proper protection as some will have to be stationed at Black Rock, 
Schlosser and Lewiston. 

I have written to General P. B. Porter desiring him to employ 
the Indians for the protection of Buffalo until the detachment 
arrives. Our shipping is in danger. No exertion will be want- 
ing within the pale of our limited means to afford the protection 
contemplated.” 


It will be observed that the only reason McClure as- 
signed for his act was to prevent the British army from 
being housed at Newark during the winter, which ad- 
mittedly was beyond any instructions that he had received. 


After darkness had settled down, Colonel Murray saw 
the reflection of the burning village written in the sky and 
swiftly marched to the scene of the conflagration, which 
he reached about nine o’clock that evening. Fort George 
had then been evacuated but the fortifications were found 
to be intact. McClure had taken only some of the lighter 
guns over the river and the rest were discovered in the 
ditches of the fort when daylight came. Murray re- 
ported that one of the magazines had been blown up but 
that the smaller ones had been left untouched. Tents 
for fifteen hundred men were left standing, together with 
all the barracks. As a matter of fact, the inhabitants of 
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the town had several hours’ notice to secure their house- 
hold property, but viewed in any aspect, the destruction 
of this fine village was cruel and unjustifiable. 

On December 13th, Drummond reached York where he 
learned that his forces were in possession of Fort George, 
so he hastened to the Niagara, which he reached on the 
16th. On December 14th he wrote the following letter to 
General McClure: 


“YorK, 14th December, 1813. 

“Sir: Lieutenant-General Drummond, President and com- 
manding the forces in Upper Canada, having just received a re- 
port from the officer in command of the British troops on the 
Niagara Frontier that the whole of the town of Niagara was 
destroyed by fire previous to its being evacuated by the Amer- 
ican troops, I am directed to call upon you immediately and 
distinctly to state whether this atrocious act has been com- 
mitted by the authority of the American Government or is the 
unauthorized act of any individual. It is essential that not a 
moment should be lost in returning a specific answer to this 
communication.” 


After the destruction of our entire frontier, General 
Wilkinson by direction of the President disavowed the 
act of McClure in the following communication to Sir 
George Prevost: 


“PLATTSBURG, January 28th, 1814. 

“Str: I am commanded by the Executive of the United States 
to disavow the conduct of Brigadier-General McClure of the 
militia of the State of New York in burning the town of New- 
ark and in irrefragable testimony that this act was unlicensed 
to transmit to Your Excellency a copy of the order under color 
of which that officer perpetrated a deed abhorrent to every 
American feeling. From this testimonial Your Excellency will 
perceive that the authority to destroy the village was limited 
expressly to the defense of Fort George, a measure warranted 
by the laws of modern war and justified by precedents in- 
numerable. 

The outrages which have ensued upon the unwarrantable destruc- 
tion of Newark have been carried too far and present the aspect 
rather of vindictive fury than just retaliation, yet they are im- 
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puted more to personal feeling than any settled plan of policy 
deliberately weighed and adopted, and I hope I shall receive from 
Your Excellency an assurance that this conclusion is not fal- 
lacious, for although the wanton conflagrations on the waters 
of the Chesapeake are fresh in the recollection of every citizen 
of the United States, no system of retaliation which has for its 
object the devastation of private property, will ever be resorted 
to by the American Government but in the last extremity, and 
this will depend on the conduct of your royal master’s troops 
in this country.” 


The country unsparingly criticized McClure’s conduct. 
A resident of Manlius was present at the burning of the 
town and a letter from him dated December 11th, 1813, 
was published in his home paper. As it probably re- 
flected the views of McClure’s own men, it is here set 
forth: 


“Last evening General McClure ordered Fort George and New- 
ark to be set on fire which was done. The fort was totally de- 
stroyed and the village shared the same fate excepting one or 
two houses which were spared for the night on the condition 
that the owners would fire them the next day. The destruction 
and misery which this dastardly conduct has occasioned is 
scarcely to be described, women and children being the principal 
inhabitants have nowhere to place their heads.” 


McClure after remaining two days at Fort Niagara 
left for Buffalo. Before his departure he issued orders 
to Captain Leonard, the commanding officer, which indi- 
cated that he believed the British would attack the fort 
at an early day. He warned Leonard to be extremely vigi- 
lant and ready for an attack. His movements from that 
time on are involved in doubt, but apparently Buffalo 
gave him a hostile reception. We find him at Williams- 
ville and then in Batavia and Canandaigua engaged in a 
futile attempt to gather men for the defense of the fron- 
tier which he had abandoned. The following letter, writ- 
ten on Christmas, the original of which is now be- 
fore me, discloses the reception he met with at Buffalo 
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when he reached that place. Five days later Buffalo 
was in flames. 


“Batavia, 25 Dec., 1813. 
“Col. ERASTUS GRANGER. 

Dr. Srr: I rec’d a letter from Major Mallory wherein he states 
Buffalo to be still in danger. I should say there is at least 
twelve hundred men now at that place. I believe the reason 
that the enemy is concentrating their forces at Erie is that they 
are apprehensive of your attacking them or why come up there 
to pass over when they have the command of the river below. I 
have requested Major Genl. Hall to take the command of the 
volunteers & other troops at Buffalo a few days until I organ- 
ize a detachment of militia. I will send all the troops on as fast 
as they arrive. The officers commanding the regulars will not 
return to Buffalo until compelled by a positive order. I should 
not urge them unless the place is actually in danger. I could 
not prevail upon them to stay at Eleven Mile Creek nor was it 
safe for me or any that accompanied me to stay there or travel 
the road. The numerous mob that we met all cried out, ‘shoot 
him, damn him; shoot him.’ This mob is countenanced by many 
of the inhabitants of Buffalo and I must be well convinced that 
they will treat me in a different way before I can agree to make 
that my headquarters. I am under many obligations to you 
Col, for your stable friendship towards me. I am publishing a 
hand bill which I will send to you and will be pleased to have 
you distribute. It is a narrative of facts, which will justify me 
in the eyes of every impartial man. The detachment of militia 
will be on at Buffalo in a few days after which I presume the 
volunteers will return home. I have wrote the Governor that a 
detachment of one thousand men more would actually be neces- 
sary this winter, or regular soldiers. 

I am obliged to stop short, with assurances of my highest con- 
sideration and esteem and believe me yours sincerely, 

Gro. McCLure. 

Tell Captain Hull that now is his time to enlist volunteers. 
Please do write me occasionally how you come. After I organ- 
ize the detachment and send them on I shall go home for a 
few days.” 


The last letter from him in my possession was written 
to Erastus Granger from Batavia on December 28th. He 
there states that he proposes visiting his family: 
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“The gross insults which I have received from many at Buf- 
falo will apologize for my absence. When I return again with 
regular troops I will be enabled to do myself ample justice.” 


Some three years afterward, Lieutenant Francis Hall 
of the British army passed through Bath where Mce- 
Clure lived and he relates that an inhabitant of New- 
ark had recovered a judgment against McClure for $1400 
in a trial held at Canandaigua, based on McClure order- 
ing the destruction of property the plaintiff owned at 
Newark. I have not been able to verify this interesting 
fact for the court records have been dispersed. 


Newark had been the capital of Upper Canada and 
was associated in the mind of every loyal Canadian with 
the early struggles of the province and the names of Sim- 
coe and Brock. Its wanton destruction under these cir- 
cumstances and in this season of the year naturally called 
for stern and immediate measures of retribution; and 
Drummond instantly put them in train. Naturally his 
thoughts turned to the capture of the ancient fortress of 
Fort Niagara only nine hundred yards away, then gar- 
risoned by about three hundred and fifty men under the 
command of Captain Leonard of the regular army. 


The day after his arrival he issued the following order 
to Colonel John Murray: 


“St. Davip’s, Dec. 17, 1813. 

“Sir: It appearing to Lieutenant-General Drummond that the 
present moment is highly favorable for an attack on Fort Ni- 
agara, I am directed to acquaint you that the Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral has selected you to command the force to be employed on 
this service, and to add that it is his wish that the attack should 
be made this night if possible. 

The 100th Regiment, the Grenadiers of the Royals, the flank 
companies 41st Regiment and a party of Royal Artillery are the 
troops placed at your disposal, and you will be pleased to make 
such a disposal of them for the attack as you may think proper. 
The remainder of the regular troops, with the whole body of 
the Indians, will be passed over to support you. 
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It is hoped that, with the batteaux just arrived from the head 
of the lake, you may be able to pass over the whole of the at- 
tacking troops in two embarkations, and by this means effect a 
surprise. It is further hoped that a sufficient number of militia- 
men will come forward as volunteers, not only to man the bat- 
teaux for the purpose of bringing them back to this shore, (as 
soon as the first embarkation shall have been effected), but also 
to aid in the attack of the place by cutting down the pickets, 
for which purpose it should be recommended that every militia 
volunteer should come provided with a sharp axe, 


The troops should carry scaling ladders (at least eighteen or 
twenty) and should be divided into at least two attacks, one to 
be made on the lake face and the other on the river. The troops 
must preserve the profoundest silence and the strictest disci- 
pline. They must on no account be suffered to load without the 
orders of their officers. It should be impressed on the mind of 
every man that the bayonet is the weapon on which the success 
of the attack must depend. 


Jn ELVARVEN, 270-COl.,.. Aw G. 


N. B. 
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562” 


The boats to carry the detachment were procured 
from Burlington Bay and secreted between the fort and 
Queenston. On the night of December 18th, Murray em- 
barked his force and landed on the American shore near 
Youngstown early during the following morning. Here 
the Americans had a picket and half way to the fort was 
another. The morning was very cold with a strong wind 
and the ground was covered with snow. The sentries 
were not at their posts so that the British were able to 
capture both pickets, numbering forty men, without fir- 
ing a shot. They were bayonetted to a man, but the 
watchword was secured before putting them all to death. 
The British planned to attack in three columns. One at- 
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tack was directed against the main gate, another was to 
scale the eastern demi-bastion, and a third the salient 


angle. 
A lieutenant in the 100th Regiment in later years 
vividly described the approach of the British as follows: 


“There lay between them and their destination a small ham- 
let, called Youngstown, about two miles, or somewhat less, from 
the fort, to which it served as an outpost, where it was known 
lay a detachment from the garrison. 

It was necessary to surprise it without alarming the fort. 

A chosen body was therefore sent in advance, while the main 
body followed at a convenient distance. 

When arrived near it, some of the former crept stealthily up 
to a window and peeped in. They saw a party of officers at 
cards. “What are trumps?” one of them asked. “Bayonets are 
trumps!” answered one of the peepers, breaking in the window 
and entering with his companions, while the remainder of the 
detachment rapidly surrounded the house, rushed into it and 
bayonetted the whole of its inmates, that none might escape to 
alarm the fort. Not a shot was fired on either side, the American 
sentries having retired from their posts into a building to shelter 
themselves from the cold, there was no time for resistance. 

The assailants performed their work of human destruction in 
grim silence—a lamentable but necessary act. 

Resuming their march, they drew near the fort—not a word is 
spoken—the muskets are carried squarely, that the bayonets 
may not clash—the ice crackles audibly under their tread, but 
the sound is borne to their rear on the continuous gusts of a 
north-east wind—when lo! the charger of Colonel Hamilton 
(who, having lost a leg in Holland, could not march, and would 
not stay behind) neighs loudly and is answered by a horse in a 
stable not far from the fort. What a moment! The force in- 
stantly halts, expecting to hear the alarm suddenly given, the 
sound of drums and bugles and of the garrison rushing to their 
posts. But all remains quiet, the sentries, crouching in their 
boxes, take the neigh of the charger for that of some horse 
strayed from a farm-house or the neighboring hamlet. They 
feel no inclination for leaving their shelters to explore, shiver- 
ingly, the thick darkness of a moonless winter night. 

It can be nothing. The approaching force, drawing freer 
breath, puts itself in motion, shuffles hastily and silently for- 
ward aud the crisis is near.” 
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As the British were moving into position the main gate 
of the fort was opened to change the guard on the water 
front so they were able to gain the barrack square with- 
out opposition. They met with some resistance elsewhere 
but in a few moments the work was complete and at 5 a. 
m. on December 19, the fort was again in the hands of 
the British where it remained till the close of the war. 
Leonard was visiting his family four miles away at the 
time. The British did not fire a shot. The American loss 
by the bayonet was sixty-five killed, fourteen were wound- 
ed, and three hundred and forty-four were taken prisoners, 
making an aggregate of four hundred and twenty-three. 
The British loss was six killed and five wounded. The 
capture of this important post was a severe blow to the 
Americans for it was an entrepot for the frontier. Some 
idea of its importance may be gained from the following 
report on its contents, made by Drummond to Prevost a 
few days after the assault. 


“Arms, about four thousand stand, with capital accoutrements, 
principally new, to the same amount. An immense quantity of 
musquet ammunition. Seven thousand one hundred and fifty pairs 
of shoes. The clothing of the Kings and 49th Regiments. An im- 
mense quantity of American clothing of every description, and 
also necessaries in equal abundance. Many thousand pairs of 
blankets and great-coats. Camp equipage, medical stores, wine, 
tea, forges with armourer’s tools, salt, spirits, beef, flour, paper, 
etc. The value of the captured property, including the guns and 
their stores, it is supposed, cannot amount to less than one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand to two hundred thousand pounds. In- 
dependent of the stores found in the fort several boat loads of 
valuable articles were taken at the Four Mile Creek, where they 
had been sent the day before the assault.” 


The fort was well garrisoned and well found in every- 
thing essential to its defence, and its commander knew 
that an attack was imminent. Its loss was the result 
either of gross negligence or treason, and its retention 
by the British during the remainder of the war was a 
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source of embarrassment to our commissioners during 
the negotiation of the Treaty of Ghent. The small pro- 
portion of wounded to the killed tells the story of the 
ruthlessness of the British attack. Drummond’s report 
follows: 


‘Wort NraGara, 20th Dec., 1813. 


“Sir: Conceiving the possession of Fort Niagara to be of the 
highest importance, in every point of view, to the tranquillity 
and serenity of this frontier, immediately on my arrival at St. 
David’s, I determined upon its reduction, if possible without too 
great a sacrifice. There being, however, but two batteaux on 
this side the water, I did not think proper to make the attempt 
until a sufficient number should be brought from Burlington, at 
this season of the year a most difficult undertaking. But, by 
the indefatigable exertions of Captain Eliot, Deputy Assistant 
Quartermaster General, every difficulty, particularly in the car- 
riage of the batteaux by land for several miles, notwithstanding 
the inclemency of the weather, (the ground being covered with 
snow, and the frost severe), was overcome; they were again 
launched, and the troops, consisting of a small detachment of the 
Royal Artillery, the grenadier company of the Royal Scots, the 
flank companies of the 41st and the 100th Regiment, amounting 
in the whole to about five hundred and fifty, which I had placed 
under the immediate orders of Colonel Murray, Inspecting Field 
Officer, were embarked. The enclosed report of that most zeal- 
ous and judicious officer will point out to you the detai! of their 
further proceedings. 


At 5 o’clock a. m. the fort was attacked by assault, at the point 
of the bayonet, two picquets, posted at the distance of a mile 
and of a mile and a half from the works, having previously been 
destroyed to a man by the same weapon, and in half an hour 
afterwards this important place was completely in our possession. 


By this gallant achievement twenty-seven pieces of ordnance 
(mounted on the several defences), three thousand stands of 
arms, a number of rifles, a quantity of ammunition, blankets, 
clothing several thousand pairs of shoes, etc., have fallen into our 
hands, besides fourteen officers and 330 other prisoners, and eight 
respectable inhabitants of this part of the country, who had been 
dragged from the peaceful enjoyment of their property to a most 
unwarrantable confinement, were released, together with some 
Indian warriors of the Cocknawaga and Six Nation tribes. The 
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enemy’s loss amount to sixty-five in killed and to but twelve in 
wounded, which clearly proves how irresistible a weapon the 
bayonet is in the hands of British soldiers.” 


While the force of Colonel Murray was marching on 
Fort Niagara, General Riall with about one thousand 
regulars and a large force of western Indians also 
crossed the river. When Murray signalled that the fort 
had fallen, Riall advanced on Lewiston where a small 
force of militia and a few Indians were stationed. The 
Americans after destroying a quantity of public property 
attempted to retreat with some of the artillery, but they 
were soon dispersed by the Indians with a loss of seven- 
teen killed and an unknown number wounded. 

It appears from Riall’s report that his troops did not 
come in contact with the Americans who seemed to have 
been driven off by the Indians. General Drummond was 
apprehensive over the employment of Indians for such 
duty and before the expeditions were sent over he exacted 
promises from the chiefs that they would refrain from 
their usual savage practices. In the attack on Lewiston, 
they broke away from all restraint and used the toma- 
hawk and scalping knife upon the dead, the wounded, and 
the unhurt, irrespective of sex or age. Drummond says in 
his report to Preyost: 


“T reported to your Excellency that the Indians who advanced 
with Major General Riall’s force on the morning of the 19th 
had committed great excesses in consequence of intoxication and 
had burnt the greatest part of the houses at or near Lewiston. 
I have now the honor to state that on withdrawing the troops 
from Lewiston yesterday (Dec. 22) I thought it advisable, the 
inhabitants having in general quitted their houses, to direct the 
remainder of them to be set on fire in order to deprive the enemy 
of cover for troops that might be sent for the purpose of de- 
stroying the opposite town of Queenston.” 


Such were the curt and official words which General 
Drummond used in describing the atrocities of these 
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western Indians. An unknown American officer writing 
to the Albany Argus on December 26, 1813, paints the 
scene at Lewiston in more graphic language: 


“The Indians then began their hellish work by burning the 
buildings and plundering, killing and scalping the inhabitants. 
On the river and from six to eight miles on the Ridge Road they 
have not left a house from the fort to Schlosser except one 
owned by Mr. Fairbanks a Federalist of the Boston stamp. On 
Friday I proceeded with thirty mounted volunteers to Lewiston. 
The sight we here witnessed was shocking beyond description. 
Our neighbors were seen lying dead in the field and roads, some 
horribly cut and mangled with tomahawks, others eaten by 
the hogs which were probably left for that purpose, as they were 
almost the only animals found alive. It is not yet ascertained 
how many were killed as most of the bodies were thrown into 
the burning houses and consumed.” 


We have another graphic description of the destruc- 
tion of the settlement from the pen of Jonas Harrison, 
the collector of customs for the District of Niagara, who 
wrote his official chief from Batavia on December 24, 1813: 


“Sir: On Sunday morning the 19th inst. the British landed 
unobserved about 900 Indians and 600 or 700 Regulars at the 
Five Mile Meadow about half way between Lewiston and Fort 
Niagara. . . . They showed themselves at Lewiston about 
sunrise and strange to tell we had not more than three to five 
minutes notice of their being on our side before their Indians 
were at my house. They, as far as we can learn (for it is said 
they are still in possession of the country) commenced an in- 
discriminate slaughter of men, women and children together 
with burning every house, barn, outhouse and hovel that could 
take fire. The citizens about Lewiston and its vicinity below 
the slope or highland that forms the Falls of Niagara, escaped 
by the Ridge Road towards Genesee Falls, all going the one road 
on foot, old and young, men, women, and children flying from 
their beds, some not more than half dressed, without shoes or 
stockings, together with men on horseback, wagons, carts, sleighs 
and sleds overturning and crushing each other, stimulated by 
the horrid yells of the 900 savages on the pursuit, which lasted 
eight miles, formed a scene awful and terrific in the extreme. 
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The small military force we had were the first to fly. 
We have lost our all and the scene is over.” 


This description is overdrawn but judging from the 
British reports it must have been based on facts. In 
those days sober Indians were bad enough; drunken 
savages must have been fiendish in their ferocity. 

The British had the Indians under better control at 
Buffalo, but no doubt Harrison’s account is typical of 
the occurrences from Fort Niagara to Eighteen-mile 
Creek on Lake Erie. 

Colonel Harvey stated that one of the British sentries 
was killed by the Indians in an attempt to protect a 
woman from their attack. A score of women and chil- 
dren were taken to a place of safety by the British troops 
to save them from the Indians’ ferocity. 

On December 21st, Riall pressed on and burned the 
buildings at Manchester (Niagara Falls) and Fort 
Schlosser. Major Mallory feebly opposed the advance and 
then retreated on Buffalo and the British were not checked 
until they reached the bridge over Tonawanda Creek 
which had been destroyed by the retiring Americans. 
Riall then withdrew his column to the other side of the 
river. While this was occurring details destroyed the 
mills and dwellings for a considerable distance along the 
Ridge Road and the shores of Lake Ontario. 

Such are the bald facts covering the acts of the Brit- 
ish forces during a period of four days. Not only had 
Youngstown, Lewiston, Manchester, Schlosser and the 
outlying farms been given over to the torch, but the 
western Indians had been turned loose to ravish and 
murder innocent women and children. 

The campaign closed with the capture and destruction 
of Buffalo. Fort Niagara fell on December 19th and it 
was clear to everyone that an attack on Buffalo was 
inevitable. The British had successfully crossed over 
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in the preceding July and they would indubitably do so 
again unless prompt measures were taken to defend the 
town. Drummond had his scouts in Buffalo who re- 
ported everything which took place. McClure was steadi- 
ly retiring to the eastward in the direction of his home 
at Bath, and he had turned over the command to Amos 
Hall, a militia general who in boyhood had been a sergeant 
in the Revolution. Hall had his headquarters at Batavia 
and he did not reach Buffalo till December 26th. There 
was then a force of about one thousand two hundred and 
seventy-eight at Black Rock and Buffalo which included 
the Indians then in service. On December 29th he held 
a review at Buffalo after which he wrote Governor 
Tompkins: 

“We have now on the Frontier including Lewiston, etc., about 
2000 volunteers. I had an inspection and review yesterday in 
Buffalo. The troops appeared extremely well and well equipped. 


We have been able to bring a little order out of confusion which 
to be sure was very great when we arrived.” 


Even in the face of this crisis, the militia were clamor- 
ing to go home and some departed. The records fail to 
reveal the presence of any regular forces although doubt- 
less there were a few of them. McClure had been fired 
at and insulted by our citizens and apparently he had 
ordered away the greater part of the few regulars sta- 
tioned at Buffalo. He had expressed himself as not at 
all unwilling to see the British attack and sack the town. 

While General Hall was laboring to bring order out 
of the confusion which prevailed, Drummond was pre- 
paring to follow up his successes down the river by the 
capture and destruction of Buffalo. He came to Chippe- 
wa on the 28th and on the 29th took up his headquarters 
two miles below Fort Erie and reconnoitered the positions 
of the Americans. He issued his orders to Riall for the at- 
tack on that very night. They were as follows: 
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“HEADQUARTERS, CHIPPEWA, 29th Dec., 1813. 


“Sir,—Finding that the enemy is assembling a large force on 
the opposite frontier, the object of which can only be to attempt 
the recovery of the fort of Niagara, or the prosecution of his 
atrocious system (began at Fort George) of laying waste our 
peaceful frontier, Lieutenant General Drummond has considered 
it his duty to pass over to the opposite shore the disposable 
troops for the purpose of dispersing this force and destroying 
the villages of Buffalo and Black Rock in order to deprive the 
enemy of the cover which these places afford. 

The Lieutenant General desires that you will accordingly take 
under your command the troops now assembled on this line, 
and in conjunction with the whole body of the Indians proceed 
to execute the service above mentioned by crossing the river in 
the course of this night, so as to be ready to commence the at- 
tack on Black Rock at daylight tomorrow morning. You will 
make such arrangements for crossing and such distribution of 
the troops as may appear to you most advisable for the success- 
ful performance of the service. The Lieutenant General recom- 
mends that at least two-thirds of the whole force should be 
landed (under your personal direction), below-Squaw-Island, the 
remaining third to cross either directly on to Black Rock on a 
concerted signal, or a little above it, so as to turn that position 
whilst attacked in front by the troops from below. The first 
troops which cross should have directions to secure the bridge 
on Conjunckaty Creek, to prevent the enemy from destroying it, 
and if possible to capture the picquet stationed there. In mov- 
ing upon Buffalo the centre road should be avoided, while the 
principal part of the troops gain the road leading to the Eleven 
Mile Creek, and the Right Column moves by the beach so as to 
reach Buffalo as nearly as possible at the same moment. If you 
find that the enemy has a force in your rear at the Eleven Mile 
Creek not a moment should be lost in moving in that direction 
to attack him as soon as his troops at Buffalo and Black Rock 
have been defeated, taken or dispersed. 

The destruction of these places should be deferred to the last 
moment in order that the troops may avail themselves of their 
shelter as long as it may be necessary to keep them on the 
other side. You will be particularly careful to secure all pro- 
visions and flour, and if possible to have them removed to this 
side. Such other stores as cannot be moved must be destroyed. 

Finally, I am instructed to repeat the Lieutenant General’s 
earnest request that you will use your best exertions and re- 
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quire all under your command to do the same in restraining 
the savage propensities of the Indian warriors and to give 
protection to the persons and property of such of the inhabitants 
as may remain in their houses. All liquor should be destroyed 
to prevent it falling into the hands of the Indians or troops. 

I have omitted to the last calling your attention to an object 
of primary importance, and which not a moment must be lost 
in endeavoring to effect, viz: The destruction of three of the 
enemy’s armed schooners on shore high and dry on the beach 
—two below the Buffalo Creek and one above it. It would be 
advisable to appoint an intelligent and experienced officer with 
a party of select militia expressly for the performance of this 
important service. 


The passage of the troops across the river and the operations 
against Black Rock will be covered as far as possible by the fire 
of the field guns, and it is also proposed to send a light piece 
or two across if found practicable.” 


The returns show that Riall’s force was small, but 
aside from the militia and the Indians it was composed 
of veterans of many a fight and led by men who were ac- 
customed to war. Losses did not daunt them when it 
came to carrying out an order. The expeditionary force 
was as follows: 
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General Hall had an aggregate force of two thousand 
and eleven officers and men at Black Rock and Buffalo, 
although eight hundred and eleven of them seem to have 
vanished on the morning of the attack. This included 
the Indians but not such regulars as may have been 
present. 
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A patient study of the documents reveals much con- 
fusion in the narratives of the Americans who were there 
or claimed to be present. The most reliable accounts of 
what occurred seem to be embraced in the official reports 
of the respective commanding officers and the follow- 
ing summary will serve to explain them: 

General Riall accompanied by detachments of the 8th, 
41st, 89th and 100th Regiments, followed by a part of 
the militia and the Indians, effected a landing at mid- 
night about a mile below Scajaquada Creek. The 89th 
being in advance surprised the picket. The Sailors’ bat- 
tery at the creek was taken and at daybreak the com- 
mand moved up the road and waited for its rear to close 
up and the other column of attack to effect a junction. 
This movement was not seriously opposed. In the mean- 
time, the rest of the attacking force consisting of three 
hundred and seventy men of the Royal Scots with a part 
of the militia, who were to cross higher up the river, were 
experiencing difficulties in effecting a landing. In the 
darkness the boats grounded upon some rocks in the river 
and when dawn came they were discovered by the men 
manning the batteries at Black Rock who opened fire 
with great effect. The guns on the Canadian shore were 
too far away to assist them in their landing, but never- 
theless the detachment pressed on in the face of both the 
battery and musketry fire and finally reached the shore 
just below General Porter’s house, which was situate 
south of the foot of Amherst street. This force sustained 
a loss of fifty men killed and wounded. Once the Royal 
Scots got a footing on the shore, the capture of the bat- 
teries on the bank was an easy task. The two detach- 
ments then joined and marched up the road. 

General Hall had proceeded to Black Rock by the 
Guide Board Road (North street) with all the force he 
could muster, including the Indians. Some of his men 
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fled at the sound of the first shot. The others withstood 
the British attack for about fifteen or twenty minutes 
and then they joined the fugitives who streamed across 
the country in every direction with the Indians in hot 
pursuit. A gun was placed at the corner of Niagara and 
Main streets which was manned by Dr. Cyrenius Chapin, 
but after it was discharged a few times at the British ad- 
vancing up Niagara street it became dismounted. Dr. 
Chapin then tied a white handkerchief on a cane and at- 
tempted to surrender the town. He was taken prisoner 
and conveyed to Fort Erie. 

That evening General Hall finally succeeded in rallying 
two or three hundred men at Williamsville. Many of the 
militia were shot by the Indians while they were seeking 
to effect their escape. 

Daniel Brayman, one of the pioneer settlers of Buffalo, 
relates how he went into action at Black Rock under a 
captain who exhorted his men “to stick by him and all 
would be well.” But a shell happened to explode near 
the captain who promptly took what Mr. Brayman de- 
scribed as “leg bail.’ Another member of the company 
who remembered the captain’s injunction afterwards 
said that he tried to stick by the Captain for four miles 
when he gave out from sheer exhaustion. He said that 
the captain was too tough for him. The inhabitants 
seem to have been more leisurely than the militia in quit- 
ting the town. Throwing together a few provisions 
and a little clothing some hastened toward Williams- 
ville, some took the road toward Batavia, but the 
greater part ferried over Buffalo river and left the 
stricken settlement by way of the Hamburg Turnpike. 
There was a light snow on the ground and the weather 
was cold and bitter. That morning the torch was ap- 
plied to the buildings and within three days every build- 
ing in town was burned save the jail, the St. John resi- 
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dence (now 460-70 Main street) a building partly erected 
and a blacksmith’s shop. At Black Rock only one build- 
ing was spared which was a log house in which some wom- 
en and children had taken refuge. Four war vessels which 
had composed a part of Perry’s fleet were destroyed. Mrs. 
Lovejoy was killed and scalped, but on this occasion the 
British seem to have had better control over the Indians. 
General Lewis Cass passed through Buffalo on January 
12th, 1814, and said in a letter to the Secretary of War: 


“I passed this day the ruins of Buffalo. It exhibits a scene of 
distress and destruction such as I have never before witnessed.” 


The British loss in this raid was thirty-one killed, 
sixty-five wounded and nine missing, a total of one hun- 
dred and five. 

The American loss was more severe. Doubtless many 
were killed during the pursuit and burned in the houses 
or buried by the British. On January 6, 1814, General 
Hall reported a loss of about thirty killed, sixty wounded 
and sixty-nine prisoners, twelve of whom were wounded. 

On January 13, 1814, in his report to the governor, he 
said that he found the loss greater than he had supposed 
for “on repossessing the ground” fifty bodies had been dis- 
covered and that the search was still in progress. Probably 
the loss in killed, wounded and prisoners exceeded three 
hundred. In a technical sense nearly all of the militia 
were missing. 

The American loss never has been ascertained. The 
British burned all but a few houses on December 30th 
and on January 1, 1814, they again crossed without the 
slightest opposition and burned twelve or fourteen more. 

On the evening of the 29th there was over two thousand 
militia and Indians at Buffalo; but on the morning of the 
attack over eight hundred militia had disappeared. The 
few men who made a pretense of resistance broke and 
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fled after a brief skirmish and never acted again as an 
organized body, for as General Hall reported, “Experi- 
ence proves that with militia retreat becomes a flight.” 

Among the officers present at Buffalo was Deputy 
Quartermaster General John G. Camp. He became ir- 
ritated over the rumors current that Buffalo was burned, 
because sufficient arms were not furnished the troops. He 
wrote a manly letter to the Gazette on January 29, 1814. 
from which I quote: 


“From the different statements which have appeared in the 
public prints it appears to be the prevailing opinion that the 
scarcity of arms and ammunition was the prime cause of the disas- 
ter which has befallen this part of the Frontier. As those state- 
ments are calculated to poison and mislead the public mind and 
to keep from the public the real causes of our present situation 
by attaching the whole blame to government or some officer 
whose duty it was to make the necessary provision for the de- 
fence of the frontier, when, in fact, the blame must and will 
rest alone on the disorganized and cowardly conduct in a great 
proportion of the troops who were on the Frontier at that time, 
who deserted their ranks on the first appearance of the enemy.” 


He followed this with the statement that he issued arms 
to all who applied for them and that three hundred 
stands were burned up in the buildings where they were 
left by the militia who deserted “on the first assurance 
of the enemy having crossed.” He continues: 


“Such, sir, are the men whose complaints are daily appearing 
in our newspapers of Government not affording them the com- 
mon means of defence, when, if one half of the troops that were 
on duty on the day previous to the action had made use of half 
the means Government had provided for them the villages of 
Buffalo and Black Rock would still have been flourishing and 
afforded shelter not only for the troops who would have cap- 
tured the invading foe but for many distressed families who are 
at this time living on the charity of their friends.” 


The destruction of the frontier cannot be charged 
against the raw and undisciplined militia. It was the 
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administration of Madison that was responsible, for 
American history will be searched in vain to discover an 
act more monumental in its stupidity than the one which 
permitted Fort Niagara, filled with hundreds of thou- 
sands ofdollars worth of supplies to be taken and the fron- 
tier to be made desolate by a handful of troops while 
thousands of U. S. Regulars were idling in camps with- 
in a few days’ journey. The spoliation of our frontier 
was the crowning act of imbecility of the entire war. 


On January 12, 1814, Sir George Prevost issued a 
proclamation in which he expressed the hope that it 
would not be necessary to repeat the retaliation visited 
upon our frontier in consequence of the destruction of 
Newark. He said: 


“In the further prosecution of the contest to which such an 
extraordinary character has been given, His Excellency must be 
guided by the course of conduct which the enemy shall hereafter 
pursue. Lamenting as his Excellency does the necessity imposed 
upon him of retaliating upon the subjects of America the miseries 
inflicted upon the inhabitants of Newark, it is not his intention to 
pursue further a system of warfare so revolting to his own 
feelings and so little congenial to the British character unless 
the future measures of the enemy should compel him again to 
resort to it.” 


We shall see in the next chapter what heed was paid to 
this warning. 

On April 3, 1814, Dr. Seth Grosvenor reported that 
claims had been filed for three hundred and thirty-four 
houses, barns, sheds and stores destroyed in the raids, hay- 
ing an estimated value of $350,000, but this only covered 
the territory from and including Buffalo to Eighteen- 
mile Creek on Lake Erie. One hundred and forty-three 
structures in Buffalo were claimed to have been destroyed, 
having an estimated value of $190,000. No doubt 
many had not filed claims when this partial report was 
made. The dreary winter came to a close and things be- 
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gan to look brighter. A brickyard was put into opera- 
tion, building was begun; and owing to the presence of 
the troops which were quartered in Buffalo and the 
Rock, money became quite plentiful. 


Johnson in his history of Erie County states that by 
May 20th the village had three taverns, four stores, 
twelve shops, twenty-three houses and thirty or forty 
huts, besides many structures of different kinds in pro- 
cess of erection. 


In October, 1816, Lieutenant Francis Hall of the 14th 
Light Dragoons passed through Buffalo. His description 
of the town shows the celerity with which it recovered. 


“Buffalo was among the frontier villages burnt during the 
War. Not a house was left standing. It is now not merely a 
flourishing village but a considerable town, with shops and hotels 
which might anywhere be called handsome and in this part of 
the country astonishing. Its situation is highly advantageous, 
forming the extremity of the new line of settled country already 
described and communicating by the Lakes with the Western 
States of the Union and the two Canadas.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE BURNING OF PORT DOVER. 


The pillage of the Niagara Frontier was an official act 
of the British government, and, as we have seen, it was 
followed by the proclamation of Sir George Prevost to 
the effect that no further acts of spoliation would be at- 
tempted provided the Americans refrained from the pro- 
vocable acts which had caused them. The Americans paid 
no heed to the warning, with the result that finally 
Washington was partially destroyed, precisely as Buffalo 
had been after the Americans burned Newark. 


Port Dover is situate on the north shore of Lake Erie 
between Long Point and the Grand River; it is about 
sixty miles from Buffalo. In 1814 it was a small settle- 
ment but it was of importance by reason of the presence 
of some mills and distilleries. The flour and whiskey 
which were manufactured made it an important source 
of supply for the British troops. 


On the afternoon of the 14th of May, 1814, a force of 
eight hundred regulars, militia and seamen under the 
command of Colonel John B. Campbell, of the 11th U.S. 
Infantry, landed near Dover and went into camp. The 
next morning the Americans advanced and after taking 
possession of the town and plundering the houses they 
set fire to the village and entirely destroyed it. Three 
flour mills, three saw mills, three distilleries, thirty houses 
and twelve barns were burned. The troops shot the vil- 
lagers’ cows and hogs, leaving them to rot. Our troops 
met with no opposition and when the inhabitants inquired 
of Colonel Campbell what reasons prompted the act, he re- 
plied that it was done in retaliation for the destruction 
of Buffalo, Lewiston and Havre de Grace. General Riall 
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was directed to demand an explicit declaration from 
Colonel Campbell whether the act was authorized by the 
Government of the United States. The reply of Colonel 
Campbell follows : 


“June 16, 1814. 
“S1r,—I have had the honor to receive your communication of 
the 9th current. I commanded the detachment of the United 
States Army which lately made a landing at Dover on Lake 
Erie. What was done at that place and its vicinity proceeded 
from my orders. The whole business was planned by myself 
and executed upon my own responsibility.” 


That officer asked for a court of inquiry, which sat at 
Buffalo later in the month. General Scott was its presi- 
dent. It exonerated Campbell for burning the mills and 
distilleries, but censured him for the destruction of the 
other buildings. Colonel Campbell urged that many of 
the villagers had participated in the burning of Buffalo, 
and sought to justify his acts for that reason, but the 
court found as follows on this branch of the case: 


“In their partizan service it does not appear to the Court that 
the inhabitants of Dover have done more than their proper al- 
legiance required of them and the destruction of Buffalo by a 
Lieut.-General of the enemy’s regular forces was emphatically 
the wrong of the British Government itself, rendered such by its 
subsequent adoption of the measure and ought not to be ascribed 
to a few Canadians who were present at the time.” 


The British were quick to act. On June 1, 1814, Sir 
George Prevost directed General Drummond to notify the 
American army that severe retaliation would follow and 
that the British fleet on the seaboard would be called 
upon to assist in that policy. In the same communica- 
tion he said he had cherished the hope that the retalia- 
tion inflicted for the destruction of Newark would deter 
the Americans from recurring to similar acts, for since 
his proclamation of January 4th, the British had adhered 
to the policy of scrupulously respecting private property. 
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On the next day he wrote Vice-Admiral Sir Alexander 
Cochrane at the Bermuda station of the British fleet 
authorizing him to set on foot measures of prompt and 
severe retaliation. Admiral Cochrane sent a communica- 
tion to Mr. Croker of the British Admiralty, enclosing 
a copy of his order, both of which will be now set out: 


“BERMUDA, 18 July, 1814. 


“Smr:—Lieutenant General Sir George Prevost having trans- 
mitted to me the copy of a letter which he has addressed to 
Lieutenant-General Drummond in consequence of the late dis- 
graceful conduct of the American troops in the wanton destruc- 
tion of private property on the north shore of Lake Erie, in order 
that if the war with the United States continues, I may if I 
think it proper assist in inflicting that measure of retaliation 
which shall deter the enemy from a repetition of similar out- 
rages. 

I am most decidedly of the opinion that the readiest way to 
attain this object is to bring home to the supporters of this 
Government which authorizes this unnatural system of warfare 
a full share of its dreadful calamities, and to this end I have 
issued to the senior officer of H. M. Blockading Squadron an 
order accompanied by a secret memorandum of which I enclose 
copies together with copies of Sir George Prevost’s letter and 
its enclosure, to be laid before My Lord’s Commissioners of the 
admiralty.” 


ORDER FOR RETALIATION. 


“By the HoNORABLE ALEXANDER COCHRANE, K. B. & C. 

Whereas by letters from his Excellency Lt.-Gen’l. Sir George 
Prevost of the Ist and 2nd of June last, it appears that the 
American troops in Upper Canada have committed the most 
wanton and unjustifiable outrages on the unoffending inhabitants 
by burning their mills and houses and by a general devastation 
of private property, and whereas his Excellency has requested 
that in order to deter the enemy from a repetition of similar 
outrages I should assist in inflicting measures of retaliation. 


You are hereby required and directed to destroy and lay waste 
such towns and districts as you may find assailable. You will hold 
strictly in view the conduct of the American Army towards 
His Majesty’s unoffending Canadian subjects and you will spare 
merely the lives of the unarmed American inhabitants of the 
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United States. For only by carrying this retaliation into the 
country of the enemy can we hope to make him sensible of the 
impolicy as well as the inhumanity of the system he has adopted. 

You will take every opportunity of explaining to the people 
how much I lament the necessity of following the rigorous ex- 
ample of the American forces. 


And as these commanders must obviously have acted under 
instructions from the Executive Government of the United 
States, whose intimate and unnatural connections with the late 
Government of France have led them to a system of plunder 
and devastation, it is therefore to their own Government the un- 
fortunate sufferers must look for indemnification for the loss 
of their property. 

And this order is to remain in force until I receive information 
from Sir George Prevost that the Executive Government of the 
United States have come under an obligation to make full re- 
muneration to the injured and unoffending inhabitants of the 
Canadas for all the outrages their troops have committed. 

Given under my hand at Bermuda, 18 July, 1814. 


ALEX. COCHRANE.” 


This order was accompanied by a “secret memorandum” 
authorizing the force to spare the inhabitants of those 
places which had furnished supplies to the British or 
which likely might be occupied by their troops. It also 
authorized the laying of contribution upon the inhabi- 
tants on condition their property should not be destroyed. 

As a result of this order the British fleet landed on 
our shores a force of about four thousand five hundred 
officers and men under command of Major-General Ross, 
which, after defeating the Americans at Bladensburg, 
burned a portion of Washington on August 24-25, 1814. 
Private property seems to have been respected by the 
British on this occasion and although some British his- 
torians and statesmen, as well as nearly everyone in 
America, unsparingly condemned the act, the British had 
ample justification under the laws of war. The Amer- 
icans long before had burned the public buildings at 
York which was the capital of Upper Canada as well as 
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private property at Dover, St. David’s, Port Talbot and 
many other places. The acts of our army on the north- 
ern frontier while its headquarters were in Buffalo were 
the direct and apparently the sole cause of the British 
destroying a part of our national capitol. Buffalo was 
laid out by the Ellicotts who also partly conceived the 
plan under which Washington was constructed. Wash- 
ington and Buffalo, therefore, are closely related not only 
in respect of their founding but also in respect of the 
common fate which befell them during this war. 


The value of the property destroyed by the Americans 
at Newark and along the frontier to Lake Erie was ap- 
praised at about $358,000. At Port Dover the property 
loss was over $60,000. On September 16th, 1814, a band 
of Americans and Indians raided the settlement at Port 
Talbot on the north shore of Lake Erie and stripped fifty 
families of all their horses, wearing apparel and house- 
hold property, leaving them in a most wretched state. 
The Americans along our frontier had companions in 
their misery. 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE BATTLE OF CHIPPEWA. 


Our plans for 1814 were based upon the assumption that 
Commodore Chauncey’s naval operations would result 
in the control of Lake Ontario passing to the United 
States. His fleet then could follow and supply an invad- 
ing army, whereas supplies must be transported to the 
British forces overland at great expense and trouble. 
Burlington, York and Kingston could not be held and 
every post on the frontier and in the west would be cut 
off from its base of supplies and must fall. 

But Chauncey could not be induced to fight a decisive 
engagement. He fell sick for a time and refused to per- 
mit his second in command to fight his fleet. He wished 
to defer operations till he had a clear superiority in ton- 
nage and weight of guns and in addition he declined to 
co-operate with the army. 

We held Lake Erie so that there was nothing to pre- 
vent the American forces at Buffalo and Detroit land- 
ing anywhere on the Niagara peninsula bordering upon 
it. Burlington and then York might be attacked by a 
forty-mile march across the country from Long Point or 
Point Abino. In April Armstrong wrote Madison: 


“Lake Erie on which our dominion is indisputable furnishes a 
way scarcely less convenient for approaching the heart of Upper 
Canada than Lake Ontario. Eight or even six thousand men 
landed in the bay between Point Abino and Fort Erie and operat- 
ing on the line of the Niagara, or if a more direct route is to be 
found against the British post at the head of Burlington Bay, 
would induce the enemy so to weaken his more eastern posts 
as to bring them within our means at Sacketts Harbor and 


Plattsburg.” 


General Drummond was sure that the Americans would 
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take the aggressive along the Niagara; but Prevost 
thought that such a movement would be merely a feint to 
cover the real invasion on the Plattsburg route. Col. 
Harvey, the adjutant-general, was directed to say to 
Riall on March 23, 1814, over a month before Armstrong 
wrote Madison: 


“It is highly probable that independent of the siege of Fort 
Niagara or rather in combination with the attack on that place, 
the enemy will invade the District of Niagara by the western 
road and that he may at the same time land a force at Long 
Point and perhaps at Point Abino or Fort Erie. An attack of 
such a general and combined nature if made as it doubtless will 
be in force, you can have no hope of successfully resisting by 
any other means than a concentration of your whole force at 
Burlington or Ancaster, leaving for the moment the garrisons 
at Fort Niagara and Fort George to themselves and those means 
of defence which it is expected that they possess and will most 
strenuously exert.” 


Prevost was skeptical but Drummond held fast to his 
conception of the probable American plan, holding his 
slender forces so that they would be advantageously dis- 
posed wherever the attack might fall. 

In April 1814 Napoleon was on his way to Elba and 
Louis XVIII was on the French throne. The end of the Na- 
poleonic wars had released thousands of trained soldiers 
enabling the British to prosecute the war with largely aug- 
mented forces and greater freedom. In July and August 
about sixteen thousand Peninsular veterans reached 
Canada although not in time to take part in the cam- 
paign with which this chapter deals. 


In the spring of 1814 a force of regulars was concen- 
trated at Buffalo under the command of General Jacob 
Brown who had succeeded Wilkinson as commander of 
the forces assembled along the Canadian Frontier. 
Brigadier General Winfield Scott was selected to take 
charge of its drill and discipline. It was a happy choice 
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for Scott was far and away the most able professional 
soldier which the war developed on either side. He 
adopted the French system of tactics and personally in- 
structed the officers in them so well that they in turn 
were competent to teach the men. 


He hammered away at the little army early and late for 
several months so that when July came it was well drilled 
and disciplined and eager for service. A strenuous effort 
was made to supplement the regular force by militia and 
Indians and this work fell to General Peter B. Porter. 
In raising the Indian force he dealt with Red Jacket, 
Erastus Granger and Jasper Parish; and by May 3, 1814, 
the chiefs agreed to report with about five hundred war- 
riors whenever they were needed. The promise was ful- 
filled and the Indians fought at Chippewa under Porter’s 
command. 

Porter, it appears, was jealous of Scott and Brown and 
as he was one of the influential men in Congress and had 
been instrumental in bringing on the war, he expected to 
obtain high command during its progress. On July 3, 
1814, the day our troops crossed into Canada he wrote 
Governor Tompkins that he found himself commanded by 
two young brigadiers and that one of them was Scott with 
whose character he was better acquainted than the world 
generally. He added that had he known the situation 
into which he was to be thrown he would not have under- 
taken the task of raising the militia. No doubt a militia 
general at this stage of the war was compelled to labor 
under great handicaps when serving under the command 
of regular officers. When the invasion began Porter had 
succeeded in raising less than one thousand militia. The 
original payroll of the Indians now before me indicates 
that an aggregate of about six hundred warriors were in 
the service. Porter’s command was increased by the addi- 
tion of the Pennsylvanian battalion of some eight hun- 
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dred officers and men who had been present at the ill- 
fated capture and destruction of Port Dover. On the 
3rd of July when the invasion began his brigade had an 
aggregate strength of approximately eighteen hundred 
and fifty including the Indians. 


The return for July 1st was as follows: 


AGGREGATE 

PRESENT FOR DUTY PRESENT AND ABSENT 
Artillery (Hindman) 345 413 
1st Brigade (Scott’s) 1378 2122 
2nd Brigade (Ripley) 1028 1415 
Porter’s Brigade 753 830 
3344 4780 


It is impossible to estimate the exact force present at 
any battle owing to the method of making these returns 
for the strength varied greatly as men reported. A few 
of the New York militia joined just before Chippewa and 
the Indians are not indicated in the returns. Brown 
probably had an aggregate strength of about forty-five 
hundred on July 3rd when his army captured Fort Erie. 

We have the following return for June 22nd showing the 
disposition of the British regular forces on the frontier: 


OFFICERS AND MEN 
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In addition, the militia and Indians must be counted 
and as the number of these auxiliaries varied from time 
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to time it is also difficult to state the precise strength of 
the British. Probably about eight hundred should be 
added making an aggregate strength of fifty-two hun- 
dred officers and men. 


The British were widely dispersed for it was impossi 
ble for them to foresee where the attack would be made. 
Drummond and Riall had scant respect for the effective- 
ness of the American forces, for up to this time the disci- 
pline and leadership of their troops had made superior 
numbers of the enemy of no avail. 


But the British for the first time during the war were 
forced to revise their opinions respecting the efficiency of 
our troops. General Jacob Brown while not a profes- 
sional soldier was brave and aggressive. He had taken 
part in Wilkinson’s ill-fated expedition against Montreal, 
with credit to himself, and had won the fight with Pre- 
vost’s forces at Sackett’s Harbor in May, 1813. 


Scott’s qualities had been tested. Ripley, the other 
brigadier, was an accomplished and brave officer of pro- 
fessional training but he was inclined to be over-cautious. 


Brown’s orders were indefinite. On June 10th Arm- 
strong has written him that Chauncey would be in posi- 
tion to co-operate with the army by July 15th in a move- 
ment against Burlington and points eastward. He said: 


“To give however immediate occupation to your troops and to 
prevent their blood from stagnating why not take Fort Erie and 
its garrison stated at three or four hundred men. Land between 
Point Albino [Abino] and Erie in the night, assail the fort by 
land and water; push forward a corps to seize the bridge at 
Chippewa, and be governed by circumstances in either stopping 
there or going farther. Boats may follow and feed you. If the 
enemy concentrates his whole force on this line, as I think he 
will, it will not exceed two thousand men.” 


It appears from this excerpt that everything was left 
to Brown’s judgment. He was to go as far as circum- 
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stances justified after he had met and defeated the enemy 
at an unknown place down the Niagara. It was Brown’s 
plan, it appears, to defeat the British, march to Lake 
Ontario, form a junction with Chauncey’s fleet, and then 
march on Burlington Bay. 


On the second day of July, 1814, General Brown is- 
sued an order to his command stating that he was author- 
ized by the government to put it in motion against the 
enemy; and on the same day, accompanied by Generals 
Scott and Ripley, he made a careful reconnaissance of 
Fort Erie to determine upon a plan of attack. Fort 
Erie will be described later on. It is sufficient to state 
here that it was a poorly fortified stone fort defended by 
a small garrison of about one hundred and fifty officers 
and men under command of Major Buck of the British 
army. 

On the third day of July, pursuant to the plan agreed 
upon, Scott, with his brigade and some artillery and In- 
dians, crossed the river from Black Rock and took up a 
position about a mile below the fort, while Ripley, with a 
portion of his brigade, crossed about a mile above. Scott 
reached the fort first (as Ripley from some cause—a fog, 
some authorities say—seems to have been delayed) and 
alone invested the fort at daylight. Scott posted some 
eighteen pounders within easy range of the fort and his 
Indians scoured the woods. Ripley soon joined Scott, 
and the fort was given two hours to surrender. Much to 
the disappointment of the British commander-in-chief, 
the fort capitulated at five o’clock on Sunday afternoon, 
July 3, 1814, and the Americans took possession with a 
loss of four men wounded. 


The entire garrison consisting of one hundred and 
thirty-seven officers and men were captured after only a 
few shots were exchanged. 

General Drummond in his report to Prevost of July 
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10th expressed his regret over its capture in the follow- 
ing language: 


“I regret exceedingly the loss of this place which I had the 
strongest hopes would have made an excellent defense, or, at all 
events held the enemy in check for several days.” 


It is clear that the Fort could not resist for long so 
formidable a force as Brown had, but every moment it did 
hold out was precious to the British whose scattered forces 
required time for concentration. Lieut-Colonel Pearson, 
with the flank companies of the 100th Regiment and some 
militia and Indians, was ordered on from Chippewa to re- 
connoitre Brown’s position and numbers and this little 
force gradually retired destroying the bridges as they re- 
treated upon the Chippewa. 

The captured fort was garrisoned by a small force com- 
manded by Lieutenant McDonogh of the regulars and its 
flanks protected by a couple of armed schooners. 

Early on the 4th of July, Scott’s brigade with some 
artillery pushed on towards Chippewa followed by the 
rest of the army. He encountered no serious opposition 
and that evening went into camp on the south bank of 
Street’s Creek two miles south of the Chippewa. At 11 
P. M. Brown joined him with the rest of the force and 
on the morning of the 5th a small detachment of Porter’s 
militia and the Indians also reached the camp. 

The American force was now concentrated and as we 
have seen numbered about four thousand or four thousand 
five hundred. 

In the meantime Riall had hastened to the north bank 
of the Chippewa with five companies of the Royal Scots 
to reinforce the garrison, where he was joined by the 8th 
Regiment on the morning of the 5th. A diligent scrutiny 
of the dispatches leaves in doubt the exact size of his 
force, but apparently including the militia and the In- 
dians, he had about two thousand. 
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At the point where Street’s Creek flows into the Ni- 
agara it was about twenty yards wide and fordable as 
one ascended the stream. Its course is parallel to that 
of the Chippewa which flows into the Niagara about a 
mile and a haJf to the north. The land lying between 
these streams is level and in 1814 was cleared and under 
cultivation for about a half a mile back from the Niagara 
where there was a forest of heavy and dense timber. 
Trees along the banks of the Chippewa screened the land 
north of it to one standing on the Street’s Creek bridge. 


The remains of a téte-de-pont battery on the south bank 
of the Chippewa can still be traced. South of this the 
British had a small navy yard and some barracks. It 
was a field of battle admirably suited to test the mettle 
of the contestants for it was open and level and offered 
little cover save for the fences enclosing the fields and 
Street’s farm house and barn located just north of the 
bridge over Street’s Creek. After some scouting Riall 
reached the conclusion that the force in front of him did 
not exceed two thousand so he determined to attack at 
4 P. M. on July 5th. The light companies of the Royal 
Scots, the 100th Regiment and the 2nd Lincoln Militia 
formed the advance and the Indians were thrown out on 
the right flank which brought them under cover of the 
woods. The British troops advanced in three columns, 
the 8th Regiment in the van. 

General Brown by a happy coincidence also had fixed 
four o’clock as the time when he would take the initiative 
and he had ordered Porter with the militia and Indians 
to advance from the rear of the camp, ford Street’s 
Creek to the west and proceed through the woods toward 
the Chippewa to drive out the British scouting parties. 
Porter soon came into contact with the Indians and 
militia of the British and at first drove them back but 
when his men encountered three light companies of the 
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British line they were routed and driven back to the 
American lines, where they were rallied with difficulty. 

That afternoon it happened that Scott wished to drill 
his brigade and as he was crossing the bridge over Street’s 
Creek at the head of his troops he met Brown riding in 
at full speed. Brown shouted to him that he was in for 
a fight so Scott formed line to his left front with his 
right resting near Street’s barn just north of the creek. 

In the meantime Towson’s battery of three guns had 
taken up a position on Scott’s right. Brown ordered 
Ripley to ford the creek, form on Scott’s left and if pos- 
sible work around on the right flank of the British who 
were rapidly advancing against Scott with three guns on 
their left supporting the attack; but the rapidity of the 
advance kept Ripley out of the fight. The forces clashed 
before he could get into position. Major Jessup in 
command on the right of our line, finding himself 
pressed in front charged on the enemy with such impetu- 
osity that he broke his left wing. Scott, observing this, 
advanced his whole line and the British advance 
crumbled under the rifle and artillery fire and retreated 
rapidly across the Chippewa. Our artillery was served 
with great effectiveness. Towson had a gun dismounted 
but he blew up one of the enemy’s ammunition wagons 
and as this disabled several of the men and horses it had 
a strong effect on the British fire. Our guns plowed lanes 
through the charging troops and the British faltered and 
broke when they were within only eighty yards of our 
lines. MRiall retreated behind the Chippewa and _ the 
American army returned to its camp without following 
up its victory. Such in outline was the battle of Chippe- 
wa which was a typical rencounter. A study of the losses 
will show that Scott’s Brigade was the only one seriously 
engaged so that actual combatants were about evenly 
matched in point of numbers. The casualty lists speaks 
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eloquently of the bravery and steadiness of the forces 
engaged. 


KILLED WOUNDED MISSING TOTAL 
American .. 60 249 19 328 
Britishe sss) 248 221 46 415 


The Royal Scots suffered a loss of sixty-three killed, 
thirty-five wounded and thirty missing; the 100th Regi- 
ment, sixty-nine killed, one hundred and _ thirty-four 
wounded and fifteen missing. Neither of these regiments 
went into the action with five hundred officers and men. 
Scott's Brigade alone lost two hundred and _ fifty-one 
killed and wounded out of total casualties of three hun- 
dred and twenty-eight. Ripley was not seriously engaged 
for his brigade lost three killed and five wounded or miss- 
ing. Porter’s command lost three white men from the 
Pennsylvania detachment and nine Indians killed, and 
twenty-three wounded and missing. Out of thirty-five 
casualties the Indians sustained twenty-three. The artil- 
lery lost four killed and sixteen wounded. The other corps 
lost fourteen. It is obvious from these figures that only 
Scott’s Brigade and the artillery were engaged seriously 
and if Ripley’s brigade had not received the order to 
pass around the British left but had pressed a frontal at- 
tack along with Scott, Riall’s forces might have been cut 
off and captured at the Chippewa bridge. 

Scott’s Brigade wore gray uniforms in this battle for 
blue cloth was not to be had. In commemoration of Scott’s 
success at Chippewa an order was issued in 1815 select- 
ing gray as the color for the West Point uniform and 
gray has been worn by the cadets ever since. 

As Adams well says: 


“The battle of Chippewa was the only occasion during the 
war when equal bodies of regular troops met face to face in ex- 
tended lines in an open plain in broad daylight without advan- 
tage of position; and never again after that combat was an 
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army of American regulars beaten by British troops. Small 
as the affair was and unimportant in military results, it gave 
to the United States army a character and pride it never before 
possessed.”’ 


The victory strengthened the esprit of the command and 
even now it is one of the honorable traditions of the 
American army. 

Many years after the Battle of Chippewa Porter wrote 
a letter to William L. Stone, the biographer of Red 
Jacket, in which he gave some interesting facts respect- 
ing the conduct of the Indians in that campaign. The 
day following the battle some twenty chiefs appeared at 
his tent, each accompanied by a young warrior bearing 
scalps hung on a stick curved in the form of a loop, 
and asked for the payment of a bounty on each scalp. 
Porter of course refused to count the scalps and ordered 
them thrown into the Niagara. The Indians left the 
army before Lundy’s Lane and were not engaged in that 
battle for one of two reasons. A possible cause for their 
departure was that on the march from Chippewa _ to 
Queenston they found a cache containing fifty barrels of 
whiskey which the British had concealed during their re- 
treat before Brown’s advancing columns. This whiskey 
was appropriated by the quartermaster without making 
compensation to the Indians, which they deemed unjust. 
The other reason was a diplomatic move probably devised 
by Red Jacket to keep the Indians out of further fight- 
ing. He proposed to send two chiefs as spies to the Brit- 
ish Indians at their camp on Lake Ontario in an endeavor 
to effect a mutual withdrawal of the Indian auxiliaries 
from both armies. After three days these chiefs re- 
turned and reported that the proposition was favorably 
received and that the British Indians would endeavor to 
comply. Our Indians thereupon left the service upon a 
promise that they would rejoin in case the British In- 
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dians again appeared in the field. The British Indians 
did not fight at Lundy’s Lane but a few were employed 
on both sides at Fort Erie. 


They cost more to maintain than they were worth, 
for the warriors and their families consumed more ra- 
tions than the white soldier. In April, 1814, Drummond 
reported that his Indian auxiliaries were drawing twelve 
hundred barrels of flour a month, a very serious tax on 
his hard pressed commissary. Supplies were so scarce 
in both armies that the Indians proved to be a costly 
luxury to both combatants, as the reports of the com- 
manding officers clearly indicate. Lieutenant Patrick Mc- 
Donogh of the Regulars in a letter to his sister, written 
from Fort George in October, 1813, wittily describes a 
typical foray of these Indians and some militia in these 
words: 


“The militia and Indians under Major Chapin had a desper- 
ate engagement with a party of the British on the afternoon of 
the 6th inst. It lasted about two hours and a half. After ex- 
pending some thousand rounds of cartridges this brilliant affair 
ended with the loss on our part of one Indian killed, one mortal- 
ly wounded and one slightly, one regular soldier who stole out 
to have a finger in the pie was also slightly wounded and Militia 
none—being rather prudent; the loss on the part of the British 
were I suppose about half the number. From the loss in killed 
and wounded you may guess the distance from which they 
fought.” 


But as we have seen the British Indians ambushed and 
fought Boerstler’s entire command to a standstill at 
Beaver Dams in June, 1813, for they were effective 
against white soldiers in a combat in the woods unless 
the white man happened to be a frontiersman. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
LUNDY’S LANE. 


The battle of Lundy’s Lane (Niagara), also known as 
Bridgewater, was fought on July 25th, twenty days after 
Chippewa. It was Brown’s plan to march to Lake On- 
tario, there effect a junction with the fleet under Chaun- 
cey, and then move against the British garrison at Bur- 
lington Bay. The fleet was expected to be able to co- 
operate by the middle of July. 


Brown’s orders from the War Department were vague, 
but on the day after Chippewa he wrote the Secretary 
of War that after arranging to send his wounded back 
to Buffalo, he proposed to move to Lake Ontario and meet 
Chauncey’s fleet. 


The engineers set about the construction of a road 
through the woods and a bridge across the Chippewa, 
working under the protection of the militia and Indians. 
This would have enabled Brown to turn the enemy’s left 
flank which Riall was quick to perceive. Therefore, on 
July 8th, Riall retreated to Fort George and on the 14th, 
he fell back to Twenty-mile Creek (Jordan), where he 
was joined by the 103rd Regiment, six hundred strong. 
Brown moved to Queenston, reaching there on the 10th of 
July, where he established his headquarters. While at 
Queenston, he wrote a letter to Chauncey, expressing his 
disappointment over the fact that the Navy had not ap- 
peared off Fort Niagara. He said 


“Meet me on the lake shore north of Fort George with your 
fleet and we will be able, I have no doubt, to settle a plan of 
operations that will break the power of the enemy in Upper 
Canada and that in the course of a short time. At all events, 
let me hear from you. I have looked for your fleet with the 
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greatest of anxiety since the 10th. I do not doubt my ability 
to meet the enemy in the field and to march in any direction 
over his country—your fleet carrying the necessary supplies. 
We can threaten Fort George and Niagara, carry Burlington 
Heights and York, and proceed direct to Kingston and carry 
that place. For God’s sake, let me see you... . There is 
not a doubt resting in my mind that we have between us the 
command of sufficient means to conquer Upper Canada within 
two months if there is prompt and zealous co-operation and a 
vigorous application of these means: now is our time before the 
enemy’s force can be greatly reinforced.” 


But Chauncey was sick and even when he was well, he 
seems never to have been anxious to fight the British fleet. 

On August 10th, nearly a month after Brown’s letter 
of July 18th was written, he wrote Brown that he had 
never agreed to co-operate with his army or to meet it at 
any particular time. He said: 

“That you might find the fleet somewhat of a convenience in 
the transportation of provisions and stores for the use of the 
army and an agreeable appendage to attend its marches and 
countermarches, I am ready to believe, but Sir, the Secretary of 
the Navy has honored me with a higher destiny—we are in- 
tended to seek and fight the enemy’s fleet. This is the great 
purpose of the Government in creating this fleet and I shall not 


be diverted in my efforts to effectuate it by any sinister attempt 
to render us subordinate to or an appendage of the Army.” 


Chauncey could write better than he could fight, and 
although he finally did reach the Niagara, it was too late 
to aid Brown’s forces, which then were besieged in Fort 
Erie. A letter of such a nature from the commodore com- 
manding the American navy on Lake Ontario to the rank- 
ing general of the army on the frontier shows why suc- 
cess never attended upon our efforts in this war. 

Brown thereupon formulated a new plan—to retire to 
his old camp on the Chippewa, draw supplies from a 
depot he had established at Schlosser and then to march 
overland to Burlington Bay to attack and capture that 
post. 
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In the meantime, our militia and Indians were con- 
ducting predatory raids upon the farms of the Loyalists, 
and on the night of July Sth, a British patrol had a 
skirmish with a reconnoitering party of militia com- 
manded by General John Swift, a Revolutionary veteran 
from Palmyra, during which Swift met his death. The 
story goes that Swift was killed by one of the prisoners 
who shot him through the breast at the very time he was 
begging for mercy. 

On the 19th of July, a detachment of the Americans 
under Colonel Stone burned the village of St. David’s, 
and on that day, Brown issued an order directing 
Stone to retire from the army. It isonly fair to state 
that Colonel Stone immediately claimed he had nothing 
to do with the burning of the village. The militia and 
Indians, however, could not be restrained from plunder- 
ing the farms. Major MacFarland, of the 23rd United 
States Infantry, in a letter to his wife, written at the 
time, says: 


“The [American] militia and Indians plundered and burnt 
everything. The whole population is against us; not a foraging 
party but is fired on, and not infrequently returns with missing 
numbers. This state was to be anticipated. The militia have 
burnt several private dwelling houses and on the 19th inst. burnt 
the village of St. David’s, consisting of 30 or 40 houses. This 
was done within three miles of our camp, and my battalion was 
sent to cover the retreat, as they had been sent to scour the 
country and it was presumed they might be pursued. My God, 
what a service! I never witnessed such a scene, and had not 
the commanding officer of the party, Lieut. Colonel Stone been 
disgraced and sent out of the army I would have resigned.” 


On the 20th of July, Brown moved his army from 
Queenston and took up a position before Fort George, 
detaching a column to cross the Niagara to reconstruct 
and man the Salt Battery, thus threatening the fort 
from the opposite shore. Brown wished to bring on an 
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engagement in the open field where his superior force 
could fight at an advantage, but Riall, after his defeat at 
Chippewa, had too high a respect for his adversary to be 
caught by such a plan. Brown, without attempting to 
attack the forts at the mouth of the Niagara, marched 
to Chippewa, which he reached on July 24th. 

While all this was occurring Sir Gordon Drummond, 
and General Riall, his second in command, were making 
every effort to raise a militia and Indian force, and to 
concentrate the regulars so as to drive the American 
army out of Upper Canada. 

Drummond reached York on July 22nd, where he was 
joined by four hundred of the 89th Regiment and the 
flank companies of the 104th Regiment. He did not arrive 
at Fort Niagara until July 25th. In the meantime, Riall 
had fallen back to Twenty-mile Creek on July 12th. On 
the 22nd, he took up a position at Twelve-mile Creek 
(St. Catharines) covering the ground from DeCews to 
the lake, with the intention of attacking Brown in case 
the latter besieged Fort George. 

When Riall learned of Brown’s movement to the Chip- 
pewa, he pushed forward a force of eight hundred men, 
which seized a strong position at the junction of Lundy’s 
Lane and the Portage Road near the Falls. Drummond 
had contemplated an attack on the American side of the 
Niagara which was lightly held by the Americans. 
Brown’s real base was at Buffalo, but he had an im- 
portant depot at Schlosser, whither his baggage and 
supplies had been sent. It was obvious to Drummond 
that the correct movement was to raid this depot and 
threaten Brown’s rear by moving up the right bank of 
the Niagara to Lewiston and beyond, which he could do 
with safety as he held Fort Niagara. He was in position 
to operate on either side of the Niagara. Accordingly, he 
directed Lt.-Col. Tucker with a force of about six hun- 
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dred men to move upon Lewiston. Tucker easily drove 
off and dispersed a small American guard at Lewiston, 
for the greater part of our force stationed there had passed 
across the river before the British arrived. Drummond 
seems to have been forced to abandon his original plan of 
passing the detachment up the river for when he learned 
that Riall had advanced to Lundy’s Lane he ordered 
Tucker to re-cross the river at Queenston and join him. 
Tucker executed the order and united with Drummond 
at Queenston, who then was advancing up the river to 
join Riall. Drummond sent back a part of Tucker’s force 
borrowed from the garrisons at the mouth of the river, 
and having refreshed his troops, began a leisurely march 
up the Portage Road, bound for Riall’s position at 
Lundy’s Lane. On the afternoon of the 25th of July the 
British forces were scattered over a wide territory. Riall 
was at Lundy’s Lane. Drummond was on the march 
to join him. The first Brigade under Col. Hercules 
Scott had left Twelve-mile Creek that afternoon under 
orders to march to Lundy’s Lane via DeCew’s. When with- 
in three miles of his destination, Scott was ordered to re- 
tire to Queenston, and he had made four miles on this re- 
turn journey when he was again ordered to Lundy’s 
Lane to reinforce the hard pressed British lines. He 
reached the field of battle at nine p. m., after a march 
of nearly twenty miles on a hot summer’s day. 

It will thus be seen that the British forces drifted into 
their final position in detachments. 

The movement of the British against Lewiston gave 
Brown great anxiety for he feared that his line of com- 
munications would be threatened and his force left in 
the air without a base of supplies. He, therefore, or- 
dered Scott with his brigade, all the mounted men, and 
Towson’s battery to advance down the Portage Road 
toward Queenston so as to make a diversion and if pos- 
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sible to cause the British column to recross the river and 
rejoin its main force. 

Scott, always glad to be in motion, promptly placed his 
command on the march and when he approached the 
Wilson house near Table Rock, at the Falls, he observed 
several British officers mount their horses and ride off. 
Scott learned from the inmates of the house that a 
British force was ahead of him; and he could hear the 
sound of bugles beyond the woods which masked his view 
to the northwest. Ahead of him was the Portage Road 
leading to Queenston. About a mile to the north a road 
called Lundy’s Lane ran west from the Portage Road at 
nearly a right angle for about one half a mile when it 
ran to the northward, crossing Twelve-mile Creek at De 
Cew’s Falls. A short distance west of the Portage Road, 
Lundy’s Lane climbed a gentle slope to the crest of a 
small circular hill which sloped quite abruptly to the 
east and north; but to the south and west there was only 
a gentle gradient. 

On the top of this hill and on the south side of Lundy’s 
Lane stood a Presbyterian church flanked by a burial 
place. To the southeast of the hill was an orchard ex- 
tending to the west side of the Portage Road and south- 
erly and westerly of it were cultivated fields. Further 
south lay dense woods, stretching down to the river and 
extending for several miles along the bank of the gorge 
of the Niagara. Lundy’s Lane itself, so Cruikshank tells 
us, was bordered by apple, cherry and peach trees. The 
slope of the hill was so gradual and the position so com- 
manding that the British quickly perceived its strength 
for resisting an attack coming from the direction of 
the Chippewa. 

Scott immediately sent word to Brown that the enemy 
was in force on his front and then without delay he de- 
ployed the 9th, 11th, 22nd Regiments, and Towson’s 
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guns in the field west of the Portage Road and the 25th 
Infantry on the east side of it. He then pressed forward 
and at sunset found himself engaged with the British. 


Riall had ordered a retreat when his scouts apprised 
him of the approach of what he believed was the entire 
American force. Some of his organizations had already 
started to move back when Drummond reached the field 
of battle and countermanded the order. Drummond says 
in his report: 


“Instead of the whole of Major General Riall’s division which 
I expected to have found occupying this position, I found it al- 
most in the occupation of the enemy whose columns were within 
six hundred yards of the top of the hill and the surrounding 
woods filled with his light troops. The advance of Major Gen- 
eral Riall’s division consisting of the Glengarry Light Infantry 
and Incorporated Militia having commenced their retreat, I 
countermarched these troops and formed the 89th Regiment and 
Royal Scots detachments and 41st Light Company in the rear 
of the hill; their left resting on the great road (Portage); my 
two twenty-four pounder brass field guns a little advanced in 
front of the center on the summit of the hill; the Glengarry 
Light Infantry on the right; the battalion of Incorporated Mi- 
litia and the detachment of the Kings Regiment on the left of 
the great road; the squadron of the 19th Light Dragoons in rear 
of the left of the road. I had scarcely completed this formation 
when the whole front was warmly and closely engaged.” 


Drummond’s force numbered about seventeen hundred 
rank and file. He had five guns. Scott’s command 
did not number over fifteen hundred, and the British 
position was a strong one. Nevertheless, Scott boldly 
attacked the enemy’s left and center in repeated charges 
but the line stood fast. In the meantime, Jessup with 
the 25th Infantry had forced back the British 
left consisting of the Royal Scots, the 89th Regi- 
ment and the Militia, and in fact had gained the rear 
of the British line where he captured General Riall who 
had been severely wounded. Twilight came and still 
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Scott hung on. At about nine, Ripley and Porter with 
their commands reached the field along with Biddle and 
Ritchie’s batteries. In view of the exhausted condition 
of Scott’s brigade, Brown interposed a new line with 
Porter on the left and then the regulars in this order 
from left to right: Ritchie’s battery, 1st, 21st, Tow- 
son’s battery, 23rd and 25th with Biddle’s battery on 
the Portage Road. Lt.-Col. Leavenworth was placed in 
command of the remnants of Scott’s Brigade which acted 
as a reserve. At about the time Ripley’s forces appeared, 
Col. Hercules Scott at the head of about twelve hundred 
men with four guns reached Lundy’s Lane and these 
reinforcements were placed partly in the line and partly 
used as a reserve. 


It soon became evident to Brown that no headway 
could be made against the British lines till the battery 
on the hill in the center of the line was taken. It was 
the key of the position and it was strongly supported by 
infantry. Brown said in his report: 


“To secure the victory it was necessary to carry this artillery 
and seize the height. This duty was assigned to General Miller 
while to favor its execution, the lst Regiment under the com- 
mand of Col. Nicholas was directed to menace and amuse the 
Infantry. To my great mortification this regiment after a dis- 
charge or two gave way and retreated some distance before it 
could be rallied. . . . In the meantime, Col. Miller without 
regard to this occurrence advanced steadily and gallantly to his 
object and carried the height and the cannons. General Ripley 
brought up the 23rd (which had also faltered) and the enemy 
disappeared from before them. 

The 1st Regiment was now brought into line on the left of the 
21st and the detachments of the 17th and 19th, General Porter 
with his command occupying the extreme left—about the time 
Col. Miller carried the enemy’s cannon.” 


Jessup who had been waging a stout fight on our right 
was ordered to form on the right of the 22nd Regiment. 


Miller’s exploit in taking the battery was held up to 
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every school boy in the land for fifty years after, be- 
cause when he was directed to capture the British guns, 
he is said to have replied, “I will try, sir.’ His report is 
terse. 


“It was then evening but moonlight. General Brown turned to 
me and said: ‘Colonel Miller, take your regiment and storm that 
work and take it.’ I had short of three hundred men with me 
as my regiment had been much weakened by the numerous de- 
tails made from it during the day. I, however, immediately 
obeyed the order.” 


It happened that a stout log fence was located 
on the hill parallel to the British battery and only about 
twenty yards away. In the darkness Col. Miller’s com- 
mand, unobserved, reached a position behind this fence 
and after firing a volley took the battery with the bay- 
onet and killed the gunners at their posts. Miller with 
his supports now held the crest of the hill. 

The British repeatedly charged up the hill in an en- 
deavor to recover the guns but our lines held firm and 
our new position from the Portage Road along the crest 
of the hill was consolidated by moving forward all avail- 
able men and guns. Finally the firing died down leaving 
the Americans in. undisturbed possession of the guns 
and the captured line. It was now about eleven o’clock. 
Brown and Scott had been severely wounded and the 
command had devolved upon Ripley. 

The next phase of the action occasioned much contro- 
versy for many years. It is clear that at eleven p. m. the 
enemy had been driven off to the north down the Portage 
Road and that his guns were in possession of the Amer- 
cans. Brown’s forces had gained a complete victory if they 
could but hold on. But as Brown states it, the army 
needed water, food and rest so he ordered Ripley to take 
it back to the camp at Chippewa which Ripley did. 
Hindman, the chief of the American artillery, could not 
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move the British guns so he took off his own and re- 
turned with his teams to remove the guns captured by 
Miller; but he found the British in possession of the 
line of battle including the guns and no further attempt 
was made to remove them. So much seems to be clear. 
Brown claimed that an hour after his arrival at the 
Chippewa he instructed Ripley “to put his troops in the 
best possible condition; to give them the necessary re- 
freshments; to take with him the picquets and camp 
guards and every other description of force; to put him- 
self in the field of battle as the day dawned and there 
to meet and beat the enemy if he appeared. To this 
order he made no objection and I relied upon its exe- 
cution; it was not executed.” It was not possible for 
Ripley to have executed such an order. The distance be- 
tween Lundy’s Lane and Chippewa Creek is over three 
miles and the command could not have reached its camp 
until long after midnight. It was an hour later that 
Brown gave the order. Dawn comes very early in July 
anid the command must have been disorganized and tired 
by the hard fighting for the losses had been enormous in 
proportion to the number engaged. The British had long 
since been in possession of the battle field for they moved 
onto it before Hindman could remove the captured 
guns. The troops were in no condition to refit, draw am- 
munition and rations, reorganize, march over three 
miles, and again assault a position which Brown could 
not hold after it had been captured. The facts came out 
later on a hearing before a court of inquiry requested 
by Ripley, but Brown’s unjust report was given wide 
publicity after the battle and did Ripley irreparable 
harm. Brown, in fact, later withdrew his criti- 
cism on Ripley’s conduct. Ripley’s bearing during the 
battle was that of a brave and skilful soldier. Soon after 
dawn, on July 26th, he began to collect his troops and at 
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about nine, he marched toward Lundy’s Lane with about 
fifteen hundred men which was all that could be 
mustered. 


Drummond had adyanced toward the Falls and taken 
up a position astride the Portage Road with his artillery 
on the road. It was out of the question for the Americans 
to attack Drummond so Ripley retired to camp where 
after another consultation with Brown he moved to Fort 
Erie, which was reached on the evening of that day. His 
retreat was orderly and unopposed, for Drummond’s 
forces were too far spent to risk another engagement. 

The story of Lundy’s Lane is a difficult one to tell. 
The troops on both sides were scattered at the outset 
and came into the fight in detachments. The reports of 
the participants are hard to reconcile. It seems to be 
the fact that Scott alone maintained the battle against 
a much larger British force till after nine o’clock, al- 
though Drummond’s reports indicate that he thought he 
was then confronted by the entire American army. As is 
common, each commander overestimated the strength of 
his opponents; but on one thing both Drummond and 
Brown agreed, for each of their reports recognized the 
bravery of their opponents. The Americans were square- 
ly defeated although even yet the battle is chronicled as 
an American victory. The bald facts are that our forces 
attacked with great gallantry an equal or superior force, 
drove them off the field and captured the greater part of 
the enemy’s artillery. But in the end our army was 
forced to abandon the battlefield which it could not reoc- 
cupy, and it was compelled to retreat to the protection af- 
forded by Fort Erie precisely where it had started the in- 
vasion. It was there besieged from July 26th until late in 
September. These facts, unassailable as they are, tell 
their own story. It is the outcome of a battle which de- 
termines the victory, not a phase of the fighting. One 
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thing is clear. Both sides conducted themselves with 
great bravery and it was by all odds the most stubborn 
and bitterly contested small battle that our history dis- 
closes. It was fought in part after sunset near the great 
cataract between two disciplined bodies of troops who 
did not hesitate to engage in a series of hand to hand com- 
bats. It is unique in our military history. 


Scott engaged the enemy about sunset. There was a 
lull in the fighting at nine o’clock. The firing died down 
about eleven as the British for the moment were driven 
from their position. During this short period of about 
four hours, the losses tell the story of the severity of the 
fighting. The British loss in killed, wounded, captured 
or missing was eight hundred and seventy-eight. Our 
loss was eight hundred and sixty. These figures are 
taken from the official casualty returns and are only ap- 
proximately accurate. No doubt many of the missing re- 
joined their commands and many of the wounded re- 
covered. 


The losses in two of the British regular regiments (8th 
and Royal Scots) were severe. The 8th went into action 
with about four hundred rank and file. Its loss was 
two hundred and fifty-four or over sixty per cent. The 
Royal Scots lost one hundred and seventy-two out of less 
than five hundred men. The Incorporated Militia had 
casualties of one hundred and forty-two officers and men 
out of three hundred of all ranks, who went into the fight. 

On the American side the losses as usual were largely 
confined to the regulars, as the following table will show: 


KILLED WOUNDED MISSING AGGREGATE 


Scott’s Brigade 9th Inf. 36 90 15 121 
11th Inf. 28 103 3 134 
22nd Inf. 36 90 ily 143 


25th Inf. 28 66 22 116 
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Ripley’s Brigade ist Inf. 11 20 2 33 
21st Inf. 15 60 19 94 
23rd Inf. 10 52 27 89 
ROLL apart Oren cee eee eee 730 


The artillery lost ten men killed, twenty-eight wounded 
and one missing. The Dragoons only lost three men. 
The militia’s losses indicate that it did not take a promi- 
nent part in the battle. Its total loss was sixty-eight of 
which eleven were recorded as missing. In the New 
York militia or volunteers, only four men were killed. 
Brown was wounded in the thigh and the side, but he 
was able to rejoin his command in August. Scott was 
more severely wounded. His shoulder was fractured by 
a musket ball and he, too, was shot in the side. He never 
fully recovered from the wound in his shoulder. He was 
removed to the Williamsville hospital, where General 
Riall was being treated. From there he was taken to the 
Brisbane residence at Batavia and when he was able to 
travel he was borne on a litter, carried by relays of promi- 
nent men, to Geneva, from whence he went to Philadelphia 
to be under the care of the celebrated Dr. Physic. He was 
given a degree at Princeton and was accorded high 
honors by Congress for his distinguished service. The 
wounds he received at Lundy’s Lane disabled him from 
active service during the remainder of the war. 

The final phase of the fighting has occasioned much 
controversy between the Canadian and American histor- 
ians. The British version was that the Americans failed 
to hold either the captured guns or the hill; the Amer- 
icans claimed the capture of the guns and the retention 
of the hill till the time came when they voluntarily re- 
linquished it—a period of somewhat over an hour. The 
reports of the respective Commanders are here set forth: 


DRUMMOND. 
“The darkness of the night occasioned several uncommon in- 
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cidents. Our troops having for a moment been pushed back, 
some of our guns remained for a few moments in the enemy’s 
hands. . . . The enemy’s efforts to carry the hill were con- 
tinued until about midnight, when he had suffered so severely 
from the superior steadiness and discipline of his Majesty’s 
troops that he gave up the contest and retreated with great pre- 
cipitation to his camp beyond the Chippewa.” 


BROWN. 

In the meantime Col. Miller . . . advanced steadily and 
gallantly to his object and carried the height and the cannon. 
The enemy rallying his forces and, as is believed, hay- 
ing received reinforcements, now attempted to drive us from 
our position and regain his artillery; our line was unshaken 
and the enemy repulsed. Two other attempts having the same 
object had the same issue. . . . I therefore kept my post and 
had the satisfaction of seeing the enemy’s last effort repulsed. 
. I therefore believed it proper that General Ripley and the 
troops should return to camp after bearing off the dead, the 
wounded and the artillery, and in this I saw no difficulty, as the 

enemy had entirely ceased to act.” 


Drummond’s report is misleading. The evidence clear- 
ly shows that the Americans were in possession of the 
British guns and position for over an hour; but it is quite 
immaterial for the fact remains that they withdrew be- 
hind the Chippewa, either because they could not hold on 
or because they expected to return at dawn. In any 
event the British did re-occupy and hold the field after 
the battle. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
A SKETCH OF FORT ERIE UP TO 1814. 


One of the early travellers who described the vicinity 
of Buffalo, in fact the first to appreciate the advantages 
of the site of the present city, was Baron La Hontan, 
Lord Lieutenant of the French Colony in Newfoundland, 
who, after describing Niagara Falls as seven or eight 
hundred feet high, says: 


“The Lake Erie is justly dignified with the illustrious name of 
Conti, for assuredly ’tis the finest Lake upon Barth. You may 
judge of the goodness of the climate from the latitudes of the 
countries that surround it. Its circumference extends to two 
hundred and thirty leagues, but it affords everywhere such a 
charming prospect, that its banks are deck’d with Oak Trees, 
Elms, Chestnut Trees, Walnut Trees, Apple Trees, Plum Trees 
and Vines which bear their fine clusters up to the very top of 
the trees upon a sort of ground that lies as smooth as one’s 
hand. Such ornaments as there exist are sufficient to give use to 
the most agreeable idea of Landskape in the World.” 


He describes the locality as abounding in wild game 
and fish and filled with warlike Indians. In a map an- 
nexed to his journal he locates a post precisely where the 
City of Buffalo now stands, which he named Fort Sup- 
pose. It was never built; but the city should take ap- 
propriate action to commemorate his selection of its fu- 
ture site, by naming a park or avenue in his honor. 

On September 14, 1763, a train of twenty-five wagons 
was proceeding under escort up the trail leading from 
Lewiston to Fort Schlosser when it was ambushed at the 
Devil’s Hole by a party of Senecas and only three of the 
escort escaped. The post at Lewiston hearing the at- 
tack rushed two companies to the rescue; but they in 
turn met the same fate, and all but eight were killed. 
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When the soldiers from Fort Niagara reached the scene 
of the attack, the ruins of the train and nearly one hun- 
dred scalped bodies, including those of all six officers, 
alone remained. 


After the collapse of the conspiracy of Pontiac in the 
spring of 1764 the Senecas, fearing that the British 
would punish them for their participation in the massacre 
and their sympathy for Pontiac’s aims, sent a large band 
of warriors to the agency in the Mohawk Valley to ask 
forgiveness. Sir William Johnson, the Indian agent for 
North America, was one of the most able among the 
British officers in the Colonies, and he quickly saw the 
advantage which the crown would derive from a concession 
of land from the Indians which would strengthen 
Great Britain’s hold on a great highway. His thoughts 
naturally turned to the Niagara Frontier, and he prom- 
ised to forgive the Devil’s Hole massacre, provided the 
Senecas would grant Great Britain the sovereignty over 
a strip of land, four miles wide, running along the river 
from Lake Ontario to a point near Fort Schlosser above 
the Falls, a distance of about fourteen miles. The Sene- 
cas promised formally to ratify this agreement at a great 
convention of the Indians then arranged to be held at 
Fort Niagara in July, 1764. They did meet him after 
some urging and concluded a treaty on August 6, 1764, 
which formally ratified the agreement made at Johnson 
Hall. Parkman’s description of this gathering of the In- 
dians under the walls of Fort Niagara in his “Conspiracy 
of Pontiac” will repay a perusal, for there were present 
not only the Iroquois, but also about two thousand other 
Indians. Some came from the Arkansas river and other 
parts of the far west. 


The Fifth Article of the Treaty read as follows: 


“ARTICLE FIFTH: In addition to the grant made by the 
Genussio Deputy to his Majesty at Johnson Hall in April of the 
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lands from Fort Niagara to the upper end of the carrying place 
beyond Fort Schlosser and four miles in breadth on such side 
of the River, the Genussios now surrender up all the lands from 
the upper end of the former grant (and of the same breadth) 
to the rapids of Lake Erie to his Majesty for His sole use and 
that of the garrisons, but not as private property, it being near 
some of their hunting grounds, so that all that tract of the 
breadth before mentioned, from Lake Ontario to Lake Hrie, 
shall become vested in the crown in manner as before mentioned, 
excepting the Islands between the Great Falls and the Rapids, 
which the Genussios bestow upon Sir William Johnson as a 
proot of their regard and of their knowledge of the trouble he 
has had with them from time to time, all which the Genussios 
hope will be acceptable to his Majesty and trust that they may 
have some token of his favor.” 


Sir William thereupon granted to the crown all his 
rights in the land ceded to him. 


The late Peter A. Porter in his extremely accurate and 
interesting history of Fort Niagara says: 


“This was the first tract of land in the limits of the present 
Western New York to which the Indian title was absolutely ex- 
tinguished; and this remarkable land deal, so vast in the amount 
of territory involved, so beneficial to the whites in the power it 
gave them for trade and the settlement of the country, and of 
such enormous subsequent value in view of very recent develop- 
ments along this Frontier, was closed. . . within the historic 
fortifications of Fort Niagara.” 


This grant comprised about ninety-two thousand acres 
and, as Porter puts it, each scalp taken at Devil’s Hole 
cost the Senecas about one thousand acres. 

While these events were occurring, Bradstreet was or- 
ganizing his ill-fated expedition to humble the western 
Indians. His engineer officer was Captain John Mon- 
tresor, who later on was chief engineer for the British 
army in the Colonies. Montresor, so the story goes, had 
eloped with a high placed girl in England by the name 
of Charlotte Stanley. She was a descendant of the Earl 
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of Derby. In 1774 he abandoned her in New York and 
after a short time she died at the age of nineteen and 
was buried in the churchyard of Trinity, close to Broad- 
way. The stone bears the quarterings of the House of 
Derby. Montresor was a relative of Susanna Rowson, 
who wrote “Charlotte Temple, or a Tale of Truth” (1790), 
and it is said that the Captain was the prototype of 
Montraville, the hero of that once popular novel. 

Bradstreet sent Captain Montresor on to Fort Ni- 
agara to fortify the portage from Lewiston to Fort 
Schlosser. Supplies were forwarded, men were detailed 
and Montresor applied himself to his task with dili- 
gence. After making a reconnaissance of the portage, he 
constructed an inclined railway from the river to the 
top of the mountain near the point where the river leaves 
the Gorge, to enable supplies to be hoisted up, and a block- 
house to protect the head of the work. The remains of 
this blockhouse were discovered by Nicholas Gray when 
he was constructing Fort Gray in 1812, nearly fifty years 
later. 

The portage was a little over five miles long and the 
Captain projected and built a cordon of block houses, 
eleven in number, running from the top of the tramway 
to Fort Schlosser, all of which were lightly garrisoned 
and protected by small pieces of ordnance. 

On June 22, 1764, a private in the Royal Artillery was 
found dead with a tomahawk of the Alleghany type fast 
in his skull. The Captain sent a party out in pursuit, 
who journeyed as far as Buffalo Creek. The search did 
not reveal the fugitive, but Captain Montresor’s journal 
describing the incident refers to the stream where the 
pursuit was ended as “Buffalo Creek.” This name had 
been used by Bouquet as early as 1760. 


Bradstreet reached Fort Niagara in July, 1764, and on 
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the 7th of that month he delivered to Captain Montresor 
the following order: 


“You will proceed tomorrow at daylight to the outlet of Lake 
Erie. Make examination of the discharge above the rapids and 
select a proper place for fortifications. It must command an 
anchorage where vessels may lie, while being provisioned for 
Detroit, in all respects a proper entrepét.” 


Montresor reached Lake Erie at 10 p. m. the next 
evening and spent the following day in exploring the 
American side of the river. He rowed up Buffalo Creek 
for a distance, but the bar at the mouth of the stream 
was too great an obstacle to navigation so he crossed over 
and located the site of the first Fort Erie on the left 
bank of the river, about opposite the point where Fort 
Tompkins was built in 1812. He describes its location 
as “on the northwest side just at the discharge.” On 
July 10th he reported to Bradstreet, who approved his 
plan, and on July 17th Montresor set out with five hun- 
dred men to build the new post. In this detachment 
there were some Connecticut troops and tradition has it 
that General Israel Putnam, “Old Put” of Revolutionary 
fame, labored on the construction of the post. Montres- 
or in his journal describes the site as “extremely rich 
and covered with beech, hickory, walnut, etc., and the 
situation answering expectation in every respect for my 
Fort, Provision Store and wharf.” It was a stockaded 
work with log barracks and a stone polygon work near 
the Lake, where a wharf and storehouse were con- 
structed. Ground was leveled for a parade and finally 
on August 4th, 1764, orders came from Bradstreet nam- 
ing the new post “Fort Erie’. 

The Ojibways had obtained from the Senecas the right 
to hunt over this ground. Sir William Johnson, knowing 
that with Bradstreet’s army at his back, he could force 
a cession from the Senecas when the time came, con- 
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tented himself with securing the right to build the post 
from the Ojibways and its construction was started be- 
fore the Great Treaty, as it was called, had been ex- 
ecuted. The original post was replaced in 1779 by an- 
other, located somewhat farther south, which was in 
turn replaced in 1791 by another south of the second one. 
In 1807-1808 a fort was constructed on a portion of the 
present site and it was this post that was improved and 
enlarged by our forces during the war. 

The Duke of Liancourt in 1795 described the post as 
a cluster of buildings surrounded by rough “crazy” pali- 
sades, destitute of ramparts, covered ways or earthworks, 
with log houses for the shelter of the troops. There was 
a large warehouse, with an overhanging story, loopholed 
for the use of musketry. Marshall says: 


“The Indian name of the locality ‘Gai gwaah-geh’ signifies 
‘The place of Hats’. Seneca tradition relates as its origin that 
in olden times, soon after the first visit of the white man, a bat- 
tle occurred on the lake between a party of French in batteaux 
and Indians in canoes. The latter were victorious and the 
French boats were sunk and the crews drowned. Their hats 
floated ashore, where the fort was subsquently built, and at- 
tracting the attention of the Indians from their novelty, they 
called the locality ‘The Place of Hats’.” 


Prior to 1812 the route usually travelled from Niagara 
Falls to Buffalo Creek was up the river road on the 
Canadian side to the Black Rock ferry. The first grain 
grown on the property of the Holland Land Company was 
ground at Chippewa, and houses had grown up around the 
fort long before there was any settlement on Buffalo 
Creek. The water travel to and from Detroit followed 
the north shore of Lake Erie, and the fort was the most 
prominent place of call on this journey. It afforded a 
place to lay vessels up for the winter, as well as a trading 
post. Its early history was too prosaic to have left any 
trace in the writings of travellers, save an occasional al- 
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lusion or a meager description. The fort’s sole claim to 
importance consisted in its location upon the trail along 
the northern shore of Lake Erie and the existence of the 
harbor and the trading place to which it afforded pro- 
tection. Its possession was never of any great value, 
either to the British or to the Americans. 
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( This plan is a copy of one made by the United States engineer corps.) 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE BEGINNING OF THE SIEGE. 


There is a technical description of the fort in Volume 
II, page 216, of the Historical Magazine (3rd Series). 
When captured by us it consisted of two bastions, one 
on the north and the other on the south face of a rec- 
tangular stone structure, these being connected on the 
westerly side by a line of pickets, an abattis, and a ditch. 
Two blockhouses, or mess buildings, were situated on a 
continuation of the easterly faces of the bastions, leaving 
a space between the blockhouses of less than forty feet. 
This space was fortified by a curtain running from one 
blockhouse to the other, in which was located the main 
gate of the fort. On the easterly side of the fort there was a 
ravelin. The fort was of stone, and the construction was 
too light to resist anything but the fieldpieces of that 
period. The woods on the north and west came within 
about four hundred yards of the works; but, save for a 
ravine two hundred yards to the north, the terrain was 
generally level and inclined to be swampy. It had been 
in our possession before during the war. 

Lieutenant McDonogh of the 2nd United States Artil- 
lery and a small garrison were left in the fort while 
Brown’s army was operating down the Niagara. That 
officer worked diligently strengthening the fort by deep- 
ening the ditches and raising the bastions. He took out 
the line of pickets on the west flank and began the con- 
struction of a redoubt to protect the bastions. 

When Ripley reached the fort it was in a very poor 
condition to resist a determined assault; but there were 
several excellent regular army engineers in the army, to 
whom was entrusted the work of fortifying the position. 
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General Ripley took up the strongest available position, 
with his right resting in the fort and his left extending 
nearly parallel to the lake some seven hundred yards 
southerly to a small hillock called Snake Hill, where the 
shore line curved in toward the west. This brought our 
left only about fifty yards from the lake. Nature added 
nothing to the strength of the position, and, as its weak- 
ness was appreciated, strenuous efforts were made 
to fortify it in every way possible. The following im- 
provements were commenced: an earthwork from the 
southerly side of the fort to Snake Hill on the extreme 
left; an embrasure on the hill for Towson’s battery of 
five guns; two bastions on the west side of the fort; em- 
brasures for Riddle’s and Fontaine’s batteries; an earth- 
work running easterly from the fort towards Niagara 
river, with an embrasure for Douglass’s battery on the 
easterly end; numerous camp traverses; an abattis from 
the Niagara river on the left, extending around the works 
to the river on the right; and the completion of the re- 
doubt commenced by McDonogh. These improvements 
converted a very weak fort into a rather strong position, 
and the fort was changed into a fortified camp with the 
rear open and protected by the Niagara. 

While this work was being vigorously prosecuted, on 
the Ist of August, Sir Gordon Drummond appeared be- 
fore the fort with upwards of four thousand men, drove 
in the American pickets, and took up a position on the 
hills opposite Black Rock. Apparently at this time he 
did not anticipate a very stout resistance from the fort, 
but subsequent events soon increased his respect for 
American prowess. 

The first clash between the opposing forces occurred at 
Black Rock. General Brown had posted about two hun- 
dred and forty men, composing the Ist Battalion of the 
Ist Regiment of riflemen under Major Morgan, an ex- 
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tremely capable officer, on the American side of the river 
as a guard to protect Black Rock and Buffalo. General 
Drummond saw at once that if he could destroy the stores 
of ordnance and supplies, and defeat the forces at Black 
Rock and Buffalo, it would seriously embarrass the garri- 
son of Fort Erie, if it did not cause them to surrender. 
He therefore directed Lieutenant-Colonel Tucker, with a 
force of six hundred men, to cross the river before day- 
light on the third and carry out the project. 

On the evening of the second Major Morgan observed 
movements of the enemy on the Canadian side of the 
river which led him to suspect he might be attacked. He 
immediately took up a position on the south bank of 
Scajaquada Creek commanding the bridge, threw up log 
breastworks, and awaited developments. At two o’clock 
on the morning of the third, Morgan’s pickets reported 
that Tucker was crossing the river. Morgan thereupon 
took up a portion of the planks forming the roadway 
across the bridge and made ready for the attack. 

Shortly after four that morning Tucker attacked Mor- 
gan’s position, endeavoring to carry the bridge by 
assault. The British bravely rushed to the attack; 
but when the advancing column perceived the absence of 
the roadway of the bridge it recoiled, under a withering 
fire from the Americans, and in the confusion some of 
the assailants were crowded off the bridge into the waters 
of the creek. The assault failed, but, not disheartened, 
the British endeavored to repair the bridge under fire. 
This attempt also failed, as it was completely commanded 
by the fire of Morgan’s men. Retiring, the British started 
up a fire at long range, and, detaching a column, en- 
deavored to ford the creek above the bridge; but Morgan, 
on the alert for such a move, sent sixty men to oppose the 
movement, who repulsed the British. After consultation 
with his officers, Tucker determined to retreat, and there- 
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upon skillfully withdrew across the Niagara with his 
killed and wounded, “owing (as he says) to the enemy 
having destroyed the bridge over Conkuichity (Scajaqua- 
da) Creek prior to our arrival at that point and there 
being no possibility of fording it.’ Tucker reported a 
loss of twelve killed, seventeen wounded, and five missing. 
Our loss was two killed and eight wounded. This skirm- 
ish greatly encouraged the Americans; and it resulted 
in an increase of the forces at Buffalo, which deterred 
Drummond from making another attempt. This skirmish 
was afterwards known as the Battle of Conjockety, and 
Morgan as the “Hero of Conjockety”’. 


If the British had taken Buffalo the American base of 
communications would have been cut and our army com- 
pelled to evacuate the fort at once. It is difficult to see 
why Drummond did not attempt the movement later on 
with a larger force; for the Americans could have made 
little, if any, resistance. The American army would 
have then been placed in a serious predicament. 

This skirmish was the most successful fight which an 
American force ever waged within the corporate limits 
of our present city. The reports of the respective com- 
manding officers are here set forth: 


MAJOR MORGAN TO MAJOR-GENERAL BROWN. 
Fort Erie, August 5, 1814. 

“Sir,—Having been stationed with the 1st Battalion of the ist 
Regiment of riflemen at Black Rock, on the evening of the 2nd 
instant, I observed the British army moving up the river on the 
opposite shore, and suspecting they might make a feint on Fort 
Erie with an intention of a real attack on the Buffalo side, I 
immediately moved and took up a position on the upper side of 
Conjocta Creek, and that night threw up a battery of some logs 
which I found on the ground and had them torn away. About 
2 o’clock the next morning my pickets from below gave me in- 
formation of the landing of nine boats full of troops, half a 
mile below. I immediately got my men (two hundred and 
forty in number) to their quarters, and patiently awaited their 
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approach. At a quarter past 4 they advanced upon us and com- 
menced the attack, sending a party before to repair the bridge 
under cover of their fire. When they had got at good rifle dis- 
tance I opened a heavy fire on them, which laid a number of 
them on the ground and compelled them to retire. They then 
formed in the skirt of the woods and kept up the fire at long 
shot, continually reinforcing from the Canada shore, until they 
had twenty-two boat loads, and then attempted to flank us by 
sending a large body up the creek to ford it, when I detached 
Lieutenants Ryan, Smith and Armstrong with about sixty men 
to oppose their left wing, where they were again repulsed with 
considerable loss, after which they appeared disposed to give up 
their object and retreated by throwing six boat loads of troops 
on Squaw Island, which enfiladed the creek and prevented me 
from harassing their rear. 

“Their superior numbers enabled them to take their killed and 
wounded off the field, which we plainly saw, and observed they 
suffered severely. We found some of their dead thrown into 
the river and covered with logs and stones, and some on the 
field. We also collected a number of muskets and accoutrements, 
with clothing that appeared to have been torn to bind their 
wounds. We took six prisoners, who stated the British force 
opposed to us to consist of from twelve to fifteen hundred men, 
commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Tucker of the 41st Regiment. 
They also state that their object was to recapture General Riall 
with other British prisoners, and destroy the stores deposited 
at Buffalo. The action continued about two hours and a half. 
I am happy to state they were completely foiled in their attempts. 

“Our loss is trifling compared with theirs. We had two killed 
and eight wounded. . . . If, sir, you believe we have done our 
duty, we shall feel highly gratified. 

“I am, sir, &c., 
“L. MORGAN, 
Major-General Brown. “Major ist Rifle Regiment.” 


LT.-COL. TUCKER TO MAJ.-GEN. CONRAN. 


BIvoOUAC NEAR Ferry House, Aug. 4th. 1814. 
“Sir,—I am sorry to report to you that the force entrusted to 
my command for purposes stated in the secret instructions with 
which you did me the honor to furnish me on the evening of the 
2nd inst. has failed in the attempt to accomplish the important 
and very desirable object contemplated by Lieut.-General Drum- 
mond, owing to the enemy having destroyed the bridge over 
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Conguichity Creek prior to our arrival at that point and there 
being no possibility of fording it. I lament to add that in ex- 
ploring our situation we have sustained a loss of one sergeant 
and eleven rank and file killed, seventeen wounded and five 
missing. 

“T should have been less chagrined at our miscarriage could 
I consistently, with matter of fact, commend the conduct of the 
soldiers under my command. Unfortunately it becomes a painful 
but very necessary duty to apprise you that the men displayed 
an unpardonable degree of unsteadiness without possessing one 
solitary excuse to justify this want of discipline. The officers 
were perfectly unaware of the sudden impulse of panic which 
threw their men into a tremendous confusion; their exertions 
and spirit, however, succeeded in re-forming our column, and I 
am happy to express my approbation of their conduct. 

“Lieut.-Col. Drummond commanded my advance and cheer- 
fully afforded every assistance that I could wish or expect from 
an officer of zeal and judgment, nor am I less indebted to Lt.- 
Col. Evans, 41st Regt., who had charge of the reserve. These 
officers perfectly concurred with me in opinion that the destruc- 
tion of the bridge, the position of the enemy, and the want of 
a proper guide to conduct us through an intricate wood, amply 
justified my withdrawing my force in the best possible man- 
ner, the wood being occupied partially by the enemy, who was 
evidently collecting a large force to retain the command of it, 
and who occupied two small redoubts on the left bank of the 
creek, which were so situated as to obstruct my advance by a 
footpath on the right bank, had one been discovered or pointed 
out to me. 

“T have the honor to be, &c., 
“JOHN GOULSTON PRICE TUCKER.” 


Drummond issued an order publicly censuring the 
troops. The following is an extract from the order: 


“The indignation excited in the mind of the Lieut-General 
from discovering that the failure of an expedition the success 
of which by destroying the enemy’s means of subsistence would 
have compelled his force on this side to have surrendered to 
the troops by which he is invested or by risquing an action with 
the Lieut.-General in the field to have met certain defeat has been 
solely caused by the misbehavior of the troops employed on this 
honorable service, will not permit him to expatiate on a subject 
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so unmilitary and disgraceful. . . . To the troops most par- 
ticularly alluded to it is the Lieut.-General’s determination to 
afford an immediate opportunity of at once effacing from his 
mind the impression which the report of the officers and his 
own observation have produced and of averting that report of 
their conduct which he shall feel it his indispensable and im- 
perious duty to lay at the feet of his sovereign. 


“Crouching, ducking, or laying down when advancing under 
fire are bad habits and must be corrected.” 


The last sentence of this order is interesting for it 
shows how great a change has occurred since 1814 in the 
practice of skirmishing. Nowadays men advancing under 
fire are instructed to do the very things which Drummond 
condemned as a bad habit. 

On the day this fight occurred General Drummond 
pushed forward a brigade to the edge of the woods sur- 
rounding Fort Erie, and after making a careful recon- 
naissance of the position, decided after “mature considera- 
tion” not to assault until after the guns of heavy caliber he 
had sent for from Fort George were mounted and had made 
a breach in the walls. In coming to this decision, Drum- 
mond made a serious mistake, which the American hailed 
with considerable satisfaction. The works were weak and 
ill fitted to stand the determined assault Drummond’s 
veterans were capable of making, and which they after- 
ward did make; and each day was devoted to putting 
them into better condition. Never was delay more fatal 
to the success of a movement. 

An assault was not made until the fifteenth of August, 
when all the batteries were in position; but at this time 
(August 4th) Towson’s battery, on our left, which gave 
the British the most trouble during the assault, was not 
planted, which would have rendered our left easily flanked 
and turned. This battery was not completed until the 
10th. The Americans immediately laid aside their 
muskets and went to work with their spades; and, al- 
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though the proposed improvements had not all been 
made by August 15th, the defenses were soon in a toler- 
able condition to resist an attack. 

As has been stated, Brown was not satisfied with Rip- 
ley’s conduct after Lundy’s Lane, and as Brown and 
Scott were disabled by wounds, Major General Edmund 
P. Gaines was ordered to come on from Sackett’s Har- 
bor. He arrived on August 4th, and at once assumed 
command. Although General Ripley was superseded, he 
always conducted himself with conspicuous gallantry, 
and led his troops with more than ordinary ability. He 
was a loyal and brave man. Gaines at this time was 
thirty-seven years old, and of fine presence. His high 
reputation had preceded him, and his arrival at Fort 
Erie caused great enthusiasm in the little army. He 
was a soldier by profession, and had worked his way 
from a lieutenancy through the various grades to that 
of a brigadier generalship in the regular army. He was 
brevetted a major general, and received a gold medal and 
the thanks of Congress for his services and bravery at 
Fort Erie; and, in addition to these honors, three states 
presented him with swords. 

While the Americans were engaged in strengthening 
their works the British were not idle. Parallel lines of 
earthworks and abattis one thousand yards long were 
constructed, running westerly from the river, the nearest 
of which was about five hundred yards from the fort. 
Two blockhouses were built and embrasures constructed 
for two batteries: Number One situated near the river, 
nearly a thousand yards from our works, and Number 
Two situated about two hundred and fifty yards nearer 
the fort and about one hundred and fifty yards from the 
river. It took some time to complete them, battery Num- 
ber Two not opening fire until August 19th, or even later. 
It consisted of two long eighteen-pounders, one twenty- 
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four-pound carronade, and an eight-inch howitzer. These 
batteries were planted in the woods, and when they were 
completed lanes were cut through the trees to admit of 
their playing upon our lines; but, owing to the weakness 
of the artillery of that day, it was soon found that both 
batteries were laid too far away to admit of their doing 
very effective execution. It was thought when they were 
erected they would soon batter down the fort, because 
they took our works in reverse, but throughout the whole 
siege they did comparatively little mischief. The British 
had their camp at Waterloo (Fort Erie) nearly two 
miles from their lines, one brigade being constantly on 
duty at the front. The site of this camp was on the high 
ground, just west of the village of Fort Erie. It occupied 
a part of the lands now embraced in the Sherk and Mad- 
den farms. 

The British army consisted of upwards of four thou- 
sand, while our forces at first did not exceed two thou- 
sand eight hundred. On August Ist, Douglass fired one 
of his pieces at an advance party of the enemy, and on 
the 2nd some American soldiers, without orders, fired 
a cannon at the British; but neither side really began 
firing with any energy until August 7th, when the British 
opened with all their available guns. The Americans dis- 
played their colors from every staff; the field music and 
regimental bands struck up “Yankee Doodle”; and amid 
the cheers of the garrison the fire was returned with 
spirit, if not with effect. The cannonading continued 
with only slight intermissions until August 15th. Up to 
this time skirmishing was daily going on between the 
lines, in which many more were killed and wounded than 
the importance of the results accomplished would seem 
to justify. 

On the 12th of August Major Morgan, the “Hero of 
Conjockety”, was killed in a skirmish—a loss which our 
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army felt severely. General Drummond in a letter to 
Sir George Prevost dated August 12th not only refers to 
this skirmishing, but makes a statement very significant 
of the mode of warfare of the period. He says: 


“The enemy makes daily efforts with his riflemen to dislodge 
our advanced picquets and to obtain a reconnoissance of what 
we are doing. These attacks, tho’ feeble and invariably repulsed, 
yet harass our troops and occasion us some loss. I enclose re- 
turns of those of the 10th and of this day. Your Excellency will 
observe with concern that on both occasions we have lost an 
officer killed. I am happy to report that on every occasion the 
troops show great steadiness and invariably inflict a loss on the 
enemy more considerable than their own. The Indians went for- 
ward with great spirit the day before yesterday, and in the 
affair of this day it has just been reported to me they surprised, 
took, and scalped every man of one of the enemy’s picquets.” 


The incessant fire of the enemy greatly annoyed the 
garrison, and more especially the parties detailed to work 
on the fortifications, although great pains were taken to 
protect them. Notwithstanding the precautions used, it 
was not infrequent for a shot to strike amongst a party 
with great effect. The enemy elevated their pieces, and 
by using small charges of powder dropped shells and 
round shot into the fort from such an elevation that the 
traverses afforded little protection. For instance: a 
sergeant was being shaved in a spot protected by a 
traverse, when both his head and the hand of the barber 
were taken off by a single shot. Such casualties hap- 
pened altogether too frequently for the peace of mind of 
the little army, although the men soon became accustomed 
to the danger. 

On the 12th of August the Americans opened on the 
British with a battery situated at Black Rock, almost 
the first discharge wounding a sergeant and five men. 
This fire annoyed the enemy considerably during the 
siege, and compelled them to construct numerous camp 
traverses to protect themselves from the flank fire. 
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Three armed American schooners of small tonnage, 
formerly belonging to Perry’s fleet, were anchored off the 
fort, and by a flank fire increased the strength of our 
position. Captain Dobbs, R. N., conceived the plan of 
embarking a force in small boats, and, by representing 
them to be provision boats from Fort Erie, to board 
and capture the schooners. Accordingly, on the night 
of the 12th, with a party of seventy sailors and 
marines, Dobbs, under cover of the darkness, succeeded, 
with small loss, in capturing the Ohio and the Somers, 
the Porcupine, the third schooner, escaping. These 
schooners mounted three long twelve-pounders, and car- 
ried thirty-five men each. The loss of these vessels was 
acutely felt because of the difficulty in 1814 in replacing 
armed boats. 

Colonel Hercules Scott, in a letter to his brother dated 
August 12th, a part of which was written August 14th, 
says: 


“Since writing the above our battery (No. 1) has opened 
against the Fort and continued the whole of yesterday without 
having the smallest effect. It is at much too great a distance. 
I expect we shall be ordered to storm tomorrow. I have little 
hope of success from this manoeuvre. I shall probably write you 
more, that is, if I get over this present business.” 


Colonel Scott fell August 15th at the head of his 
regiment. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE ATTACK ON THE FORT. 


The narrative now reaches a point where the first 
hard fighting occurred. General Drummond, having 
made several careful reconnaissances of the American po- 
sition, came to the conclusion it could be carried by as- 
sault. Our works did present several vulnerable places; 
for, notwithstanding the great efforts made by the Amer- 
icans during the past fortnight, the abattis was weak, 
and openings existed between Douglass’s battery and the 
river on our right and between the fort and the breast- 
works running easterly to the river. Our left Drummond 
also considered somewhat weak, but subsequent events 
proved otherwise. It may be well at this point to again 
recur to our position and see how the forces were dis- 
posed. Douglass’s battery, consisting of a six-pounder 
and an eighteen-pounder, was situated on the extreme 
right and rear; Towson’s battery of six guns, all field- 
pieces, occupied Snake Hill on the extreme left, and was 
elevated some twenty feet, so as to completely command 
the esplanade; Fontaine’s, afterwards Fanning’s, bat- 
tery of two guns was planted near the fort at the norther- 
ly end of the breastwork, while Biddle’s battery of three 
guns was posted on the breastwork about two hundred 
and fifty yards from the fort. The fort mounted a twen- 
ty-four, an eighteen and a twelve-pounder. The artillery 
was under the command of Major Hindman, of the 
regulars, and apparently was handled with great skill. 
Parts of the 11th, 9th and 22nd Regiments of regulars, 
under command of Lieutenant-Colonel Aspinwall, were 
posted on our right; Porter, with his militia and the Ist 
and 4th Regiments of riflemen held the center; while on 
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the left General Ripley was posted with the 21st and 
23rd regulars. Fort Erie was defended by the 19th 
United States Infantry under Captain Williams. 


General Drummond, haying determined to assault on 
the 15th of August, decided to pave the way by a vigorous 
cannonading, which he began at sunrise on the 15th and 
continued until eight o’clock on the evening of that day. 
He resumed firing on the 14th at daybreak, and it was 
then continued without intermission up to an hour before 
the time the assault was made. The Americans returned 
the fire briskly a portion of the time. During this period 
we lost ten killed and thirty-five wounded, and our troops 
were greatly annoyed by the incessant fire. The works, 
however, were not seriously damaged, although Drum- 
mond reported that “the stone building had been much 
injured and the general outline of the parapet and em- 
brasures very much altered.” 


General Drummond carefully planned his attack. His 
“arrangement” is here set out in full, because, as he en- 
gaged nearly all his organizations, it will show the dif- 
ferent ones that composed his army, as well as the dis- 
position of his troops. 


(Secret) 


“HEADQUARTERS, 
“CAMP BEFORE FORT ERIB, 14th Aug., 1814. 
ARRANGEMENT. 
“Right Column—Lt.-Col. Fischer: 
King’s Regiment. 
Volunteers—Regt. De Watteville. 
Light Companies—89th and 100th Regts. 
Detachment Royal Artillery, one officer and twelve men and a 
rocketeer with a couple of twelve-pound rockets. 
Capt. Eustace’s picquet of calvary. 
Capt. Powell, Deputy-Asst.-Quartermaster General will conduct 
this column, which is to attack the left of the enemy’s position. 
“Centre Column—Lt.-Col. Drummond: 
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Flank Companies— 41st Regiment. 

do do 104th do 

Royal Marines—5b0. 

Seamen—90. 

Detachment Royal Artillery, one subaltern and twelve men. 

Capt. Barney, 89th Regt., will guide this column, which is to 
attack the fort. 

“Left Column—Col. Scott, 103d Regt.: 

103d Regt. 

Capt. Elliott, Deputy-Asst.-Quartermaster-General, will conduct 
this column, which will attack the right of the enemy’s position 
towards the lake, and endeavor to penetrate by the opening be- 
tween the fort and the entrenchment, using the short ladders 
at the same time to pass the entrenchment which is reported to 
be defended only by the enemy’s 9th Regt., two hundred and fifty 
strong. 

“The infantry picquets on Buck’s road to be pushed on with 
the Indians to attack the enemy’s picquets on that road. Lt.- 
Col. Nichols, Quartermaster-General of Militia, will conduct this 
column, 

“The rest of the troops, viz: 

1st Battalion Royals, 

Remainder of DeWatteville’s Regt., 

Glengarry Light Infantry and Incorporated Militia, 
will remain in reserve under Lt.-Col. Tucker and are to be 
posted on the ground at present occupied by our picquets and 
covering parties. 

“Squadron of 19th Dragoons in rear of the battery nearest to 
the advance, ready to receive charge of prisoners and conduct 
them to the rear. 

“The Lieut.-General will station himself at or near the bat- 
tery, where reports are to be made to him. 

“Lt.-Col. Fischer, commanding the right column, will follow 
the instructions he has received, copy of which is communicated 
to Col, Scott and Lt.-Col. Drummond for their guidance. 

“The Lieut.-General most strongly recommends a free use of 
the bayonet. The enemy’s force does not exceed fifteen hundred 
fit for duty, and those are reported as much dispirited. 

“The ground on which the columns of attack are to be formed 
will be pointed out, and the orders for their guidance will be 
given by the Lieut.-General commanding. 

“J. HARVEY, 
IDS PG 
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As nearly as can be estimated these columns were of 
the following strength: 


ines ohh Gg 6 6 o o oc 8 1,100 
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2,550 


Most careful and explicit written instructions were is- 
sued to Lieutenant-Colonel Fischer, directing how the 
details of the assault on our left should be carried out, 
and copies of these were given Colonels Drummond and 
Scott, the leaders of the other columns. 


The instructions to Colonel Fischer are here set out: 


(Secret.) 


“HEADQUARTERS, 
“CAMP BEFORE FORT ERIE, 14th Aug., 1814. 


“Sir,—Lieut.-General Drummond having selected you to com: 
mand the (volunteer) force intended to be employed in assault- 
ing the right of the enemy’s position, I am directed to desire 
that you will accordingly march immediately in order to enable 
you to pass through the woods before dark. On reaching Baxter’s 
you will halt for the night, using every precaution which your 
experience and prudence can suggest, aided by the necessary per- 
sonal vigilance of the officers of every rank under your com- 
mand, to prevent desertion and the consequent discovery of your 
situation and intentions to the enemy. No fire must be lighted, 
nor any loud chatting by your sentries or patrols permitted. 
Frequent (hourly) roll-calls must take place, and no officer al- 
lowed to quit his company, section, or sub-division for a single 
moment except while employed in performing duty on visiting 
videttes or patrols, and which duties officers of every rank must 
be required to perform. The surprise of the enemy and perhaps the 
success of the attack may depend upon this. You are to advance 
tc the attack precisely at two o’clock. You are to enter the 
enemy’s position between Snake Hill and the lake, which is 
presented as sufficiently open, but this is not to prevent your 
making your arrangements for assaulting any other point of the 
position by means of the short ladders or hay-bags with which 
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you will be furnished. In order to ensure secrecy the Lieut.- 
General most strongly recommends that the flints are taken out 
of the firelocks with the exception of a reserve of select and 
steady men who may be permitted to retain their flints (if you 
think it necessary or advisable), not exceeding one-third of your 
force. This reserve, with the detachment of artillery, should 
take post on Snake Hill. The Lieut.-General is unwilling, how- 
ever, to suppose the probability of such necessity, as it can only 
originate in a check, which he is persuaded if the troops are 
steady and resolute cannot happen. Turning to the left after 
entering the position, the whole of the enemy’s diminished and 
dispirited troops will be found either in the trench extending 
from Snake Hill to the fort or in rear of the White House, near 
the lake shore, and in either case will, as well as the batteries, 
be completely taken in reverse and exposed to your attack under 
every favorable circumstance which you could desire. The rest 
must be left to the valour of the troops. I am to apprize you 
that two columns will advance from this side as soon as it is 
ascertained that that under your command has entered it—one 
to attack the fort, composed of flank companies under Lieut.- 
Col. Drummond and a party of seamen and marines. The other 
to assault the line of entrenchments extending from the fort 
down to the lake. A demonstration will be made a few minutes 
before two o’clock by an attack upon the enemy’s picquet opposite 
to the centre of his entrenchment. The advantages which will 
arise from taking out the flints are obvious. Combined with 
darkness and silence it will effectually conceal the situation and 
number of our troops, and those of the enemy being exposed by 
his fire and his white trousers, which are very conspicuous 
marks to our view, it will enable them to use the bayonet with 
effect which that valuable weapon has been ever found to possess 
in the hands of British soldiers. A detachment of Royal Artil- 
lery will accompany the column for the purpose of either spiking 
or turning the enemy’s guns against himself, according as may 
be found expedient. 


If repulsed the troops are to retire upon the battery on this 
side and on the reserve on Snake Hill and the cavalry, which will 
be posted on the Lake Road, on the other. 

If the British troops meet within the place they will recog- 
nize each other by the words ‘Prince Regent,’ answered by 
‘Twenty, the countersign of the day. Capt. Powell, Quarter- 
master-General’s Dept., and Major Coore, A. D. C. to His Ex- 
cellency the Commander of the Forces, will accompany you. As 
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proposals of surrender may probably be made to you, you are to 
attend to none which are not unconditional, not suffering your- 
self for a moment to be diverted from the prosecution of your 
attack. Clemency to prisoners it is unnecessary to recommend 
to you, but in removing them to the rear you must be careful 
not to detach too many men. The cavalry will be found useful 
in receiving and escorting prisoners. By making a considerable 
number of prisoners you will find, in the event of the contest 
being protracted until daylight, that the enemy will be so re- 
duced in numbers as not to be able to make any stand against 
the force under your command (particularly if you have taken 
possession of Snake Hill) and that which will be detached to 
co-operate with you from this side. His force is at present under- 
stood to be about fifteen hundred fit for duty. I shall be found 
at or near the battery. Much is necessarily left to your judg- 
ment and discretion, on which Lieut.-Gen. Drummond has the 
fullest reliance. 
“J, Harvey, Lt.-Col., D. A. G.” 


Drummond was prone to require his troops to rely 
upon the bayonet and that plan had worked well against 
the sleepy and undisciplined garrison at Fort Niagara 
the preceding December. It might have been effective in 
this assault had the garrison been surprised and the 
British troops had gained access to the interior of the 
position. But, as we shall see, the garrison was alert and 
awaiting an attack. This placed the British at a de- 
cided disadvantage, and prevented all chance of success. 

While the American troops were engaged in the usual 
evening parade on the 14th, a shell from the enemy 
struck within the fort and exploded a small magazine, 
which blew up with a tremendous report heard for miles. 
The British, thinking the shell had done serious damage, 
set up a “loud and joyous shout”, which the Americans 
were not slow to answer by hearty cheers; and the gal- 
lant Captain Williams, killed a few hours afterwards, 
before the smoke of the explosion had lifted, renewed the 
cannonading from the largest gun within the fort. 


Gaines during the past few days had observed several 
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things which made it clear to him that an assault was im- 
minent, and thinking the explosion of the magazine might 
encourage the enemy to make it that night he took every 
precaution to insure a successful defense. One-third of the 
garrison was kept on duty, and the balance lay down on 
their arms ready to fall in at a moment’s notice. Lighted 
dark lanterns were placed at the guns; bags of canister 
were hung within easy reach; and the guns were charged 
afresh. Before turning in, Gaines, accompanied by his 
engineers, went carefully over the works, spoke a word 
of encouragement to the men, and saw that his command 
was prepared to make a prompt and stout defense. When 
McRee, the chief engineer, visited Douglass, he told him 
if the threatened attack did come he could rely upon it his 
battery would be one of the points assailed. Douglass re- 
lates how bags of musket balls of a size suited to the cali- 
bre of his guns were hung beside each piece, how linstocks 
were placed where they could be easily reached and dark 
lanterns lit, and how the guns were charged so heavily 
with grape shot that the last wad could be touched with 
the hand. The gun crews lay on the platforms ready to 
leap to the guns at the first alarm, which all felt sure 
would soon come. But so far as the British knew the 
garrison had not the slightest intimation of an attack. 
The timely precautions so wisely taken by Gaines un- 
doubtedly saved the day for the Americans. 


The night was pitch dark, and during the fore part of 
the evening rain had been falling. A picket of one hun- 
dred men under Lieutenant Belknap of the 23rd In- 
fantry, along about two in the morning of the 15th heard 
suspicious sounds coming from the direction the enemy 
would naturally advance. Not wishing to alarm the gar- 
rison needlessly, Belknap waited until he was sure a 
column, (Fischer’s) was approaching, when he fired a vyol- 
ley and slowly retreated upon the fort firing as he came. 
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He gallantly kept the enemy in check for a short time, 
which was of great value to our forces; and as he brought 
up the rear he received a severe bayonet wound just as 
he was about to enter the fort, so close did the enemy’s 
advance press him. The objective of Fischer’s attack was 
the space between our left and the river; but the enemy 
carried scaling ladders and were prepared to mount our 
works wherever opportunity offered. But instead of 
overpowering the small interior guard and bayoneting 
the sleepy occupants of the garrison before a resolute de- 
fense could be made, as the British hoped to do, they 
found they were confronted with an entirely different 
situation. No sooner was the first shot heard than the 
officers ran down the lines of tents crying “To arms! to 
arms!” The reserves, all dressed and ready for the fight, 
ran to the parapets to assist their comrades, while the 
trained gun crews leaped to their pieces and freshly 
primed them; and while some of the crew held their 
hands over the priming to protect it from the dampness, 
others grasped the linstocks, opened the dark lanterns, 
and lit the slow matches, all in less time than it takes to 
tell it. The silent infantry lined the parapets and peered 
into the darkness eager for the fight to commence and 
the period of suspense to be over. Gaines says in his 
official report: 


“The night was dark and the early part of it raining but the 
faithful sentinel slept not. One-third of the troops were up at 
their posts. At half past two o’clock the right column of the 
enemy approached and though enveloped in darkness black as 
his designs and principles was distinctly heard on our left, and 
promptly marked by our musketry under Major Wood and artil- 
lery under Captain Towson.” 


As soon as the approaching British were faintly dis- 
cerned through the darkness, Towson’s battery and the 
21st and 23rd Infantry opened with a tremendous crash, 
lighting up the night with the glare of the fire. Tow- 
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son’s battery, for its work that night, received the nick- 
name of “Towson’s lighthouse.” The enemy bravely stood 
the fire and advanced to within a few feet of our lines 
before recoiling. A portion of his forces, by wading 
breast-deep in the river, succeeded in passing around the 
abattis and were about to attack our position from the 
rear, when two companies of the 21st Regiment, posted to 
meet such an emergency, rushed up and opened so deadly 
a fire that very few of the enemy escaped. Many dead or 
wounded were carried down the river by the swift cur- 
rent. Again and again the enemy gallantly assaulted, 
and as often were they repulsed with great loss by the 
battery and musketry fire. Five distinct assaults were 
made. Disheartened and worn out, the shattered column 
finally withdrew, leaving their dead upon the field and 
one hundred and forty-seven prisoners in our hands. No 
further attempt was made to assault our left, and the at- 
tack of the largest column of the enemy and the one upon 
which General Drummond relied to accomplish the most 
important results had utterly failed, notwithstanding the 
bravery it displayed. 

When Lieutenant-Colonel Drummond and _ Colonel 
Scott heard the attack of Fischer they put their columns 
in motion, and, pursuant to the instructions, Drummond 
directed his forces against the fort, while Scott, pro- 
ceeding south along the river, attacked Douglass’s bat- 
tery and the earthwork on the north side. Colonel Scott, 
with the 103d Regiment, advanced bravely to the attack. 
He was met by the fire of the 9th Regiment and two com- 
panies of volunteers (Broughton’s and Harding’s), be- 
sides volleys of canister from Douglass’s battery and a 
six-pounder posted between the battery and the river and 
commanded by Major McRee of the Engineers. Even the 
103d, veterans of many a hard-fought field, could not make 
headway against such a fire, and when about fifty yards 
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away the column was seen by the anxious watchers in the 
fort to first hesitate, then waver, and then retreat in con- 
fusion, leaving many dead and wounded. So intense was 
the fire that one of the garrison compared the roar of the 
artillery and the musketry fire to the close double drag 
of a drum on a grand scale. About the time Scott’s 
column fell back, loud cries to cease firing were heard, 
coming apparently from the fort. Douglass, supposing 
the order came from our officers, ceased working his guns, 
but seeing Scott’s column again preparing to rush to the 
assault and suspecting a ruse de guerre, immediately re- 
opened fire and again repulsed the assault. Brackenridge 
is responsible for the statement that the 103d Regiment left 
one third of its members upon the field, including its brave 
colonel, who, while leading the charge, was shot through 
the head. No further attack was made at this point, al- 
though part of this attacking force afterwards mingled 
with Drummond’s column and assisted it in the assault 
on the bastion. 

Two of the three columns had failed to effect a 
lodgment in the works. The third was more successful. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Drummond, the commander chosen to 
lead the troops against the fort, was a professional sol- 
dier of great bravery and possessed of that stubbornness 
so characteristic of the British soldier—a quality which 
renders him incapable of appreciating when he is beaten. 
While Fischer and Scott were engaging the left and right, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Drummond, with the force described 
in the order (consisting of about seven hundred men), 
assaulted the center with an almost irresistible im- 
petuosity. He was, however, beaten back by the men of 
the 19th Regiment and by the artillery fire. Again rally- 
ing his men, he returned to the attack, only to be re- 
pulsed. Finally, owing to the dense cloud of smoke from 
the guns and to the darkness of the night (for the day 
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was only just about to dawn), he led his men along the 
ditch of the fort, and, planting scaling ladders with which 
his column was provided, climbed into the north demi- 
bastion, closely followed by many of the attacking party, 
before the Americans realized what had _ happened. 
Bayoneting the defenders of the bastion, they seized the 
guns and turned them against the fort. 


Among the artillerists defending the bastion was Lieu- 
tenant McDonogh, who was left in charge of the fort 
during Brown’s campaign down the Niagara. As he was 
severely wounded by a bayonet thrust he asked for quar- 
ter. Gaines, in his official report, thus describes the 
scene: 


“Lieut. McDonogh, being severely wounded, demanded quar- 
ter; it was refused by Col. Drummond. The Lieutenant then 
seized a handspike and nobly defended himself until he was shot 
down with a pistol by the monster who had refused him quarter, 
who often reiterated the order ‘Give the damned Yankees no 


+ die Jt 


quarter’. 


Colonel Drummond was shot through the heart and 
bayoneted a few moments afterwards. He immediately 
expired. His body was blown up when the explosion of 
the bastion occurred, but when his remains were after- 
wards searched, a copy of General Drummond’s order, 
directing the assault, was found, and it was observed that 
the bayonet, in entering his body, had passed through 
that portion of the order wherein his brother General 
Drummond “recommends a free use of the bayonet.” 


Near the bastion stood a stone blockhouse, which was 
manned by the Americans, and an attempt made to drive 
the British from the bastion; but they evinced no dispo- 
sition to retire from their hard-won position, and the 
fight waged furiously. 


About two hours and a half had elapsed since the at- 
tack first developed, and it was now daylight. This en- 
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abled our batteries, especially Fanning’s, to keep rein- 
forcements from reaching the British, as the guns now 
swept the unobstructed clearing in front of the fort, 
while all the other pieces were trained upon the captured 
bastion. Gaines called upon Ripley and Porter for rein- 
forcements, who promptly sent them, and a determined as- 
sault was made upon the bastion. Owing, however, to 
the narrowness of the passage leading up to it (only two 
or three men being able to charge abreast), our forces 
were repulsed; but the Americans, nothing daunted, 
charged again and again with no success beyond wearing 
down the enemy. 

While the officers were forming our men for another as- 
sault an event happened which had a decisive bearing 
upon the assault and which was as unexpected as it 
was fortunate for our arms. Underneath the platform of 
the captured bastion there was stored a large quantity of 
cartridges and ammunition of various sorts. Suddenly, 
and from some cause never ascertained, a tremendous ex- 
plosion occurred, heard for miles around, which blew the 
bastion, with the men and guns upon it, high into the 
air. The bastion was crowded principally with men from 
the 103d Regiment (Scott’s), and the explosion was of 
such force that the detachment from this regiment was 
literally blown to pieces. The cries of the wounded, the 
loud report, the enormous clouds of dust, the distance 
objects were thrown, and the suddenness with which so 
many brave men were blown to eternity or terribly 
mangled made a profound impression upon the spectators. 
Its cause was long a matter of speculation and wonder- 
ment, not only along the frontier, but throughout the 
country as well. Lieutenant Douglass graphically de 
scribes the explosion in the following language: 


“Every sound was hushed by the sense of an unnatural tremor 
beneath our feet like the first heave of an earthquake. Almost 
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at the same instant the center of the bastion blew up with a 
terrific explosion and a jet of flame mingled with fragments of 
timber, earth, stone, and bodies of men rose to the height of one 
or two hundred feet in the air and fell in a shower of ruins to 
a great distance all around.” 


Panic seized the uninjured, and after a few minutes the 
surviving remnant of the British force under a heavy fire 
from the fort retired to their entrenchments, protected by 
a battalion of the Kings Royals, which was pushed for- 
ward by General Drummond to cover the retreat. 

The battle was over, and the daylight revealed the dis- 
mantled bastion still smoking from the effects of the ex- 
plosion. In front of our position, and especially the 
bastion, the ground was piled with the dead and wounded, 
many terribly mangled and mutilated by the explosion. 
The garrison immediately set to work to care for the 
wounded and to bury the dead. Long trenches were dug 
near the fort, and forty or fifty men were buried in each 
trench. The prisoners and wounded were taken across 
the river to Buffalo. 

During the attack the people of Black Rock and Buf- 
falo had listened to the sounds of the combat, which 
drifted across the river, and had watched the discharge 
of the pieces, fearing lest our army would be overpowered 
and that there would be a repetition of the horrible 
events of the preceding New Year’s. When the bastion 
blew up they were filled with dismay, for it was thought 
it meant either an abandonment of the fort or its capture 
by the British. But at last, with daylight, came a row- 
boat from the fort, which conveyed the news of the vic- 
tory to the anxious watchers. It was received with great 
rejoicing, and spread throughout the country with rapid- 
ity, for it was the most decisive victory of the war up to 
that time. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


THE PERIOD BETWEEN THE ASSAULT AND 
THE SORTIE. 


When the smoke of battle had cleared away, it was 
found that for a “diminished and dispirited force,’ the 
Americans had done exceedingly well. The Americans lost 
two captains, one lieutenant, six subalterns, two sergeants, 
one corporal, and seventy-two privates killed, wounded 
and missing. Seventeen were killed. The total loss of 
the British was nine hundred and five, according to their 
official report, but, judging from the men left upon the 
field and from unofficial accounts, it was probably over 
one thousand, of whom about forty were officers. Drum- 
mond’s official return apparently does not include the 
loss in De Watteville’s regiment, which must have been 
quite severe. Drummond states in his report that many 
of the missing were probably killed in the explosion of 
the bastion. 


General Drummond, who had great ability as a fight- 
ing general, was also very dextrous in evading personal 
responsibility for a defeat, as the following extract from 
a private letter written by him to Sir George Prevost the 
day after the assault indicates: 


(Private.) 
“CAMP BEFORE Fort Erie, Aug. 16, 1814. 


“DEAR Srtzr.—I have had a most painful and distressing duty to 
perform in reporting to Your Excellency the disastrous result 
of the attack which I directed to be made yesterday morning on 
the enemy’s works at Fort Erie, an attack which there was no 
probability of a doubt but must have succeeded had the troops 
fulfilled that part allotted to them. 

“Tt signifies not to the public to whom the culpability of fail- 
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ure in military matters is attachable, the commander at all times 
falls under censure, however high his character may have been. 
The agony of mind I suffer from the present disgraceful and un- 
fortunate conduct of the troops committed to my superintendence 
wounds me to the soul. 

“The right column of attack was entrusted to Lt.-Col. Fischer, 
and from the reports I had of its steady conduct on the line of 
march every hope was entertained of a continuance of it in the 
hour of trial. Capt. Powell, D. A. Q. M. G., led the column. The 
forlorn hope consisted of a subdivision of the light company of 
the King’s Regt. under Lieut. Young, and Sergt. Powell of the 
19th Light Dragoons accompanied it, being acquainted with the 
ground. This subdivision was supported by the light company 
of De Watteville’s Regt. The 100th Light Company followed. 
Next, the second subdivision of the King’s Light Company. Then 
the grenadiers of De Watteville’s and the light company of the 
89th. This corps was supported by the volunteers of De Watte- 
ville’s (nearly the whole regiment) and the King’s Regt. 

“It appears that part of the forlorn hope and about half of De 
Watteville’s Light Company, by wading through the water, 
though the footing was excessively rough and rocky along the 
lake shore, turned the left flank of an abattis which extended 
from the enemy’s battery on Snake Hill (the left of their po- 
sition) to the lake, and part penetrated through the abattis 
itself, and thereby gained the rear of the enemy’s works. The 
tire of the enemy by this time being extremely heavy, both from 
artillery and musketry, it would seem as if a simultaneous shock 
of panic pervaded the greater part of those not immediately in 
advance, and the forlorn hope, not finding itself sufficiently sup- 
ported, was reluctantly under the necessity of relinquishing the 
advantages they had gained and of retiring again through the 
water under a most galling fire. They lost many men, and De 
Watteville’s light company nearly half their numbers. The light 
Company of the 89th, notwithstanding they were nearly over- 
whelmed by the grenadiers of Watteville’s in the precipitancy 
of their retreat, was the only body that preserved its order and 
remained firm upon its ground. By this act of steadiness they 
fortunately lost scarcely a man. The main body of De Watte- 
ville’s retreated in such confusion they carried the King’s Regt. 
before them like a torrent. 

“Thus by the misconduct of this foreign corps has the oppor- 
tunity been totally lost for the present of striking such a blow 
at the enemy’s force in this neighborhood as would altogether 
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prevent his appearing again in any force on the Niagara Fron- 
tier, at least during the present campaign. 

“The attacking columns of the left were entrusted to Col. 
Scott and Lieut.-Col. Drummond. An unfortunate explosion, 
supposed by accident, of some expense ammunition in the demi- 
bastion of the works, by the destruction of many valuable offi- 
cers and men, threw the remainder into such confusion and dis- 
may that they likewise made a precipitate retreat, and the 
enemy remained in possession of his works.” 


But the great loss the British troops sustained of itself 
showed their bravery, and Sir George Prevost gently re- 
proves Drummond for depriving the soldiers of their 
flints and for ordering a night attack. The preparedness 
of our forces and the precautions taken by Gaines ac- 
count for the decisive defeat of the British. The small loss 
of the Americans was due to the fact that our fire could 
not be returned to any great extent, as the enemy’s 
muskets were disabled, and to the fact that we were be- 
hind fortifications, although the British speak of the 
bravery of our troops. 


The blowing up of the bastion has been attributed to 
many different causes. The following are among those 
assigned : 


_ I. Drummond states that ammunition under the plat- 
form of the bastion caught fire owing to the fact that the 
guns in the bastion were fired to the rear. 


II. Lieutenant MacMahon, in a private letter to a 
friend, written on the twenty-second of August, says: 


“Tt (the ammunition) was not, however, intentionally placed 
there for the purpose, but, seeing the opportunity, and availing 
himself of it, a corporal of American artillery, having got on a 
red coat and the cap of a British deserter, and while it was 
scarce daylight, got in amongst our men, who were principally 
in and near this bastion, and appeared to make himself very 
busy in working the gun which by this time had been turned 
against the enemy, and in the bustle he got under the platform 
and affected his purpose by a slow match. He had but just time 
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himself to slink off and get behind a stone building in the fort 
when this unfortunate explosion took place, which has left the 
103d Regiment, who were principally at that point, but a mere 
skeleton.” 


III. Lossing, in his “Field Book of the War of 1812,” 
relates the following, which shows the power of imagina- 
tion of the private soldier, the most unreliable chronicler 
in the world: 


“The venerable Jabez Fisk, now (1867) living near Adrian, 
Michigan, who was in the fight, is not so reticent concerning 
the explosion. In a letter to me dated May 20, 1863, he writes: 
‘Three or four hundred of the enemy had got into the bastion. 
At this time an American officer came running up and said, 
‘General Gaines, the bastion is full. I can blow them all to hell 
in a minute.’ They both passed back through a stone building 
and in a short time the bastion and the British were high in 
the air. General Gaines soon returned, swinging his hat and 
shouting, ‘Hurrah for Little York!’ This was in allusion to the 
blowing up of the British magazine at Little York, where Gen- 
eral Pike was killed.” 


IV. A more romantic version, which gained consider- 
able credence at the time, was that the dying McDonogh, 
determining to sell his life as dearly as possible, threw 
a light into an ammunition chest and so caused the ex- 
plosion. 

V. In the haste with which the guns were served, a 
cartridge was accidentally broken, and the powder, scat- 
tering on the platform, formed a train from it to the 
magazine, which ignited, and caused the explosion. 

VI. The explosion was caused by an American shell. 

So many causes are here assigned that the reader will 
doubtless find no difficulty in making a satisfactory 
choice, for each has this merit—it cannot be successfully 
controverted. 

The British had made a most gallant assault, and had 
accomplished all that could be expected of flesh and blood. 
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Not only having failed to carry the fort, but also haying 
suffered a most severe loss, the soldiers gave way to great 
depression. Upon retiring, they lined their intrench- 
ments, prepared to resist a counter attack, but none came, 
and the caring for the dead and wounded occupied the 
balance of the day. A force of less than thirty-five hun- 
dred men engaged had lost about one thousand in killed, 
wounded, and missing, and in Colonels Drummond and 
Scott’s columns the proportion of loss was even heavier. 
For instance, Scott’s regiment, the 103d, lost three hundred 
and seventy men, and out of eighteen officers fourteen were 
killed or wounded. In fact, some of the organizations 
were practically destroyed. Doctor Young, an English 
surgeon, in a private letter to Colonel Scott’s brother, in- 
forming him of the Colonel’s death, writes that Scott was 
buried on the evening of the fifteenth, and that the funeral 
was attended by only three officers and himself, “the whole 
that remained untouched after the attack.” 


The following pathetic extract seems worthy of quot- 
ing to show how dispirited even the officers were after 
the assault had failed. It is from a letter written by 
Colonel J. Le Couteur to his brother, and is dated July 
29, 18—. 


“After we were blown up, some three or four hundred men 
by the springing of the mine or magazine in Fort Erie, on re- 
covering my senses from being blown off the parapet some twenty 
feet in to the ditch which was filled with burned and maimed 
men, the Yankees relined their works and fired heavily into the 
ditch. My colonel, Drummond of Keltie, had commanded the 
right attack, Col. Scott the left attack. Finding that the ditch 
was not to be held under such disarray and such a fire, several 
of us jumped over the scarp and ran over the plain to our lines. 
Lieut. Fallon of the 103d, who was desperately wounded, was 
caught by his sling belt in a log and thought to die there; how- 
ever, I said to my grenadier friend: ‘Jack, my boy, put your 
arm over my neck and I will take you round the waist and run 
you into the lines. The Yankees were then pelting us with 
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grape and musketry. As we jogged on I saw an officer carried 
on his back in some sort of a stretcher and I said to the four 
men, ‘Who is that officer?’ ‘Col. Scott, sir, shot through the 
head’ where I saw the bullet mark in the noble man’s forehead. 
When I got my friend into the lines, regardless of who was by, 
in a fit of sorrow I threw my sabre down exclaiming, “This is a 
disgraceful day for Old England!’ Col. M , who heard me, 
said, ‘For shame, Mr. LeCouteur! The men are sufficiently dis- 
couraged by defeat.’ Col. Pearson said, ‘Don’t blame him. It is 
the high feeling of a young soldier.’ To my surprise the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Sir Gordon Drummond, had heard all this as 
he was close behind and he asked me, ‘Where is Col. Scott?’ 
‘Oh, Sir! He is killed, just being brought in by his men.’ 
‘Where is Col, Drummond?’ ‘Alas! Sir! He is killed too. 
Bayonetted.’ And I burst into tears at the loss of my beloved 
commander and three parts of my men. . . . Poor Drum- 
mond’s body remained in the American lines, blown up. Col. 
Scott received a soldier’s funeral—a most amiable and gallant 
soldier; indeed, there were no two more heroic men in our army.” 


The Americans lost two capable officers, Captain Wil- 
liams and Lieutenant McDonogh. Six subalterns were 
severely wounded. Fontaine of the artillery was blown 
up in the explosion of the bastion and captured by the 
Indians, who promptly relieved him of his money and 
valuables, but otherwise treated him kindly, which 
prompted the grim remark of Brown that “It would 
seem, then, that these savages had not joined in the reso- 
lution to give no quarter.” 

Many acts of gallantry occurred during this period. 
Colonel Brooke (then a major), while officer of the day, 
with two men, stole out of the fort with a lantern con- 
cealed in a watch coat, and, proceeding through the en- 
emy’s line of sentinels, hung the lantern in a tree di- 
rectly in line between the fort and Battery Number Three, 
then in process of construction. A cord was attached to 
the coat, by means of which the coat was pulled off the 
lantern when the colonel and his men reached the end 
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of the cord. The Boston Patriot, referring to this ex- 
ploit, says: 

“The American batteries, directed by the light of the lantern 
in the tree, opened their fire upon the unsuspecting workmen, 
who could not divine what secret spirit had betrayed the position 
of their laborers until they observed the light swing in the 


air, nor then could form any conjecture by what daring hand it 
had been there suspended.” 


The British, by reason of the severe losses which they 
had sustained, awaited reinforcements from York, and 
occupied their forces in planting guns in Battery Num- 
ber Three, situated only about five hundred and _ fifty 
yards from our works. Great things were expected of 
this battery owing to the short range. 

Minor fights took place almost daily between the lines. 
On the 20th of August one of the skirmishes apparently 
occurred, for General Drummond, in a matter-of-fact 
way, writes to Prevost, August 21st, that “From the 
number of scalps that were taken by the Indians and the 
number of dead and wounded which were seen carried into 
the Fort, the enemy must have lost forty or fifty men in 
this affair.” 

On the 28th of August, while Gaines was lying down 
in his quarters, a shell crashed into the room through 
the roof, and, exploding, injured him so severely that he 
was obliged to turn the command over to Ripley. When 
Brown heard of Gaines’s injury, although not fully re- 
covered from the wound received at Lundy’s Lane, he 
hastened to Fort Erie, and, after a few days, assumed 
command, which he retained as long as the siege lasted. 

On the 25th of August and the 5th of September there 
were quite severe skirmishes, in which the Americans 
drove the English into their works and each side dis- 
played great gallantry. In fact, Ripley issued a general 
order on the affair of the fifth, congratulating the par- 
ticipants upon their gallantry. 
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On the 7th of September the enemy detached a force, 
and, moving out at daylight, surprised our picket num- 
ber four, killing fourteen men and capturing seven, the 
entire advance party, and forcing the balance of the picket 
to retire into the fort with considerable loss. 

The enemy during this period was reinforced by the 
6th and 82d of the regular establishment, consisting of 
one thousand and forty men, which just about compensat- 
ed for the losses during the assault. On the 4th of Sep- 
tember the new battery was completed. It mounted three 
twenty-four-pounders, an eight-inch howitzer, and a mor- 
tar.—a formidable armament for that period, when the ef- 
fective range of a fieldpiece about equaled the point- 
blank range of the modern rifle. 

The official despatches at that period of the siege re- 
veal the fact that both sides were becoming extremely ap- 
prehensive over their respective situations. The Amer- 
icans had burned the mills and destroyed the stores in 
all this part of Canada. Winter was coming on, and 
not only were the British far from their base of supplies, 
but there seemed to be small prospect of a further supply 
reaching them at all. Then, too, ammunition was running 
so low it had to be husbanded, and Drummond’s army 
was threatened with an epidemic of dysentery, typhus 
and typhoid fevers. Our forces were so greatly weakened 
by long and severe fighting that on September 10th we 
could muster only about two thousand for field duty, al- 
though more were able to do duty within the Tort. it 
addition, the garrison was subsisted on salt meat and 
stale bread, as fresh meat and vegetables were so high 
in price and hard to get that they were beyond the reach 
of the majority of the men. 

In response to the urgent appeals of Gaines and Brown, 
volunteers were called for, and the militia of western 
New York was ordered out by Governor Tompkins. These 
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men were directed to assemble at Buffalo, which they 
did in considerable numbers from all the western part of 
the state. Porter called a meeting of the officers, and 
after a sharp talk ascertained that nearly all would 
volunteer to cross the river, although at first few would 
go. The men were then addressed by Porter in an elo- 
quent speech, and nearly one thousand five hundred were 
persuaded to volunteer—about half the number as- 
sembled. 

Dorsheimer, in an interesting paper entitled “Buffalo 
During the War of 1812,” contained in the first volume 
of the publications of the Buffalo Historical Society, re- 
lates the following: 

“Porter formed his column at what is now the corner 
of Niagara and Pearl streets. When the command to 
move off was giyen, and it was apparent the line of march 
was towards Black Rock, a lawyer who, says Dorsheimer, 
‘in such times are scrupulous as to the law in proportion 
to the value they set upon their lives,’ stepped out of the 
ranks and shouted out, ‘We are militia of New York and 
cannot be ordered out of the state. It is unconstitution- 
al” It was wonderful how suddenly a love for the Con- 
stitution developed itself in the breasts of the militia- 
men. But Porter and a few determined officers spurred 
among the malcontents, arrested the ringleader, awed his 
followers, and, aided by a small detachment of regulars, 
restored order. The refractory jurist was hustled into a 
wagon and sent under arrest to Williamsville with the in- 
formation that if he ever returned to Buffalo he would be 
shot yithout benefit of clergy.” 

The force then moved off without further trouble, 
crossed the river, and camped on the lake shore to the 
left of Towson’s battery, throwing up a sod breastwork 
for protection. This occurred on September 10th. Their 
arrival was not hailed with great enthusiasm by the 
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regular army contingent of the garrison, whose confi- 
dence in the militia seems to have been somewhat shaken. 
But these same troops, un-uniformed, and poorly drilled 
and equipped, soon showed that if they could not drill 
they could fight; and by their gallant conduct they did 
more than their share toward redeeming the reputation 
of the American militiaman during this war. 

The monthly return of our forces on August 31, 1814, 
was as follows: 


Present for Duty. Aggregate. 


N.C. O. and Present and 
Privates. Officers. Absent. 
IDO G 6 o @ b 6 oO & 27 il 48 
Bompacdiers.) etc.) 9.) aeeeee 34 : bil 
Moma (OMiist © 6 6 9 oc « 206 10 369 
iniocis (ehSie 2 5 4 4 ao < 725 oo 2,311 
Second Brigade. . ... . 698 42 1,646 
Porter’s Brigade .« . =. s 220 16 599 
First and Fourth Rifles. . . 217 ial 504 
Total ee era, ene, wes ell 119 5,528 


OFFICIAL REPORTS RELATING TO THE ASSAULT 
OF AUGUST 15TH. 


Lizut.-Gen. DRUMMOND TO SIR GEO. PREVOST. 
Camp Berore Fort Erie, Aug. 15th, 1814. 


Sir—Having reason to believe that a sufficient impression had 
been produced on the works of the enemy’s fort by the fire of 
the battery I had opened on it on the morning of the 13th, and 
by which the stone building had been much injured and the 
general outline of the parapet and embrasures very much altered, 
I determined on assaulting the place, and accordingly made the 
necessary arrangements for attacking it by a heavy column di- 
rected to the entrenchments on the side of Snake Hill, and by 
two columns to advance from the battery and assault the fort 
entrenchments on this side. The troops destined to attack by 
Snake Hill (which consisted of the King’s Regiment and that of 
De Watteville, with the flank companies of the 89th and 100th 
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Regiments, under Lieut.-Col. Fischer of the Regiment De Watte- 
ville), marched at four o’clock yesterday afternoon in order to 
gain the vicinity of the point of attack in sufficient time. It is 
with the deepest regret I have to report the failure of both at- 
tacks, which were made two hours before daylight this morn- 
ing. A copy of Lieut.-Col. Fischer’s report herewith enclosed 
will enable Your Excellency to form a tolerably correct judgment 
of the cause of the failure of that attack. Had the head of the 
column (which had entered the place without difficulty or oppo- 
sition), been supported, the enemy must have fled from his 
works (which were all taken as was contemplated in the in- 
structions in reverse), or have surrendered. The attack on the 
fort and entrenchments leading from it to the lake was made at 
the same moment by two columns, one under Lt.-Col. Drum- 
mond, 104th Regt., consisting of the flank companies of the 41st 
and 104th Regts., and a body of seamen and marines under Capt. 
Dobbs of the Royal Navy, on the fort; the other, under Col. 
Scott, 103d consisting of the 103d Regt., supported by two com- 
panies of the Royals, was destined to attack the entrenchments. 
These columns advanced to the attack as soon as the firing upon 
Col. Fischer’s column was heard, and succeeded after a desperate 
resistance in making a lodgment in the fort through the em- 
brasures of the demi-bastion, the guns of which they had actually 
turned against the enemy who still maintained the stone build- 
ing, when most unfortunately some ammunition which had been 
placed under the platform caught fire from the firing of the 
guns to the rear, and a most tremendous explosion followed, by 
which almost all the troops which had entered the place were 
dreadfully mangled. Panic was instantly communicated to the 
troops (who could not be persuaded that the explosion was ac- 
cidental), and the enemy at the same time pressing forward and 
commencing a heavy fire of musquetry, the fort was abandoned 
and our troops retreated towards the battery. I immediately 
pushed out the ist Battalion, Royals, to support and cover the 
retreat, a service which that valuable corps executed with great 
steadiness. Our loss has been very severe in killed and wounded, 
and I am sorry to add that almost all those returned “missing” 
may be considered as wounded or killed by the explosion, and 
left in the hands of the enemy. The failure of these most im- 
portant attacks has been occasioned by circumstances which may 
be considered as almost justifying the momentary panic which 
they produced, and which introduced a degree of confusion into 
the columns which in the darkness of the night the utmost ex- 
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ertions of the officers were ineffectual in removing. The officers 
appear invariably to have behaved with the most perfect cool- 
ness and bravery, nor could anything exceed the steadiness and 
order with which the advance of Lt.-Col. Fischer’s brigade was 
made until, emerging from a thick wood, it found itself sudden- 
ly stopped by an abattis, and within a heavy fire of musquetry 
and guns from behind a formidable entrenchment. 


Lr.-Cot. FiscHER To Co“. HARVEY. 


Camp Berore Fort Erig, Aug. 15th, 1814. 

Sir—I have the honor to report to you for the information of 
Lieut.-Gen. Drummond, that in compliance with the orders I re- 
ceived, the brigade under my command, consisting of the 8th and 
De Watteville’s Regiment, the light companies of the 89th and 
100th, with a detachment of artillery, attacked this morning at 
two o’clock the enemy’s position at Snake Hill, and to my great 
concern failed in the attempt. The flank companies of the 
brigade who were formed under the orders of Major Evans of 
the King’s Regiment for the purpose of turning the position be- 
tween Snake Hill and the lake, which was found impenetrable, 
and was prevented from supporting Major De Villatte of De-— 
Watteville’s and Captain Powell of the Quartermaster-General’s 
Department, who actually with a few men had turned the 
enemy’s battery. The column of support, consisting of the re- 
mainder of De Watteville’s and the King’s Regiment forming the 
reserve, in marching too near the lake found themselves en- 
tangled between the rocks and the water, and by the retreat of 
the flank companies were thrown into such confusion as to ren- 
der it impossible to give them any kind of formation during the 
darkness of the night, at which time they were exposed to a 
most galling fire of the enemy’s battery and the numerous 
parties in the abattis, and I am perfectly convinced that the 
great number of missing are men killed or severely wounded at 
that time when it was impossible to give them any assistance. 
After daybreak the troops formed and retired to camp. I en- 
close a return of the casualties. 

I have, &c., 
J. FISCHER. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL GAINES TO THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 


H. Q., Lert Wine 2p Division, 
Fort Eris, U. C., Aug. 23d, 1814. 
Sirs—I have the honor to communicate for the information of 
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the department of war the particulars of the battle fought at 
this place on the 15th inst, between the left wing of the 2d 
Division of the Northern army under my command and the 
British forces in the Peninsula of Upper Canada, commanded by 
Lieut.-General Drummond, which terminated in a signal victory 
in favor of the United American arms. Our position on the 
margin of the lake at the entrance of the Niagara River being 
nearly a horizontal plain, twelve or fifteen feet above the sur- 
face of the water, possessing few natural advantages, had been 
strengthened in front by temporary parapet, breastworks, en- 
trenchments and abattis, with two batteries and six field pieces. 

The small unfinished Fort Erie with a twenty-four, eighteen 
and twelve-pounders formed the N. E. and the Douglass battery 
with an eighteen and six-pounder the S. HE. angle of our right; 
the left is defended by a redoubt battery with six field pieces, 
just thrown up on a small ridge; our rear was left open to the 
lake, bordered by a rocky shore of easy ascent; the battery on 
the left was defended by Capt. Towson; Fort Erie by Capt. Wil- 
liams, with Major Trimble’s command of the 19th Infantry; the 
batteries on the front by Captains Biddle and Fanning; the 
whole of the artillery commanded by Major Hindman. Parts of 
the 11th, 9th and 22d Infantry (of the late veteran brigade of 
Maj.-Gen. Scott), were posted on the right under the command of 
Lieut.-Col. Aspinwall; Gen. Ripley’s Brigade, consisting of the 
21st and 23d, defended on the left; Gen. Porter’s brigade of the 
New York and Pennsylvania Volunteers with our distinguished 
riflemen occupied the centre. 

I have therefore omitted stating to you that during the 13th 
and 14th the enemy had kept up a brisk cannonade, which was 
sharply returned from our batteries without any considerable 
loss on our part. At 6 p. m,. one of their shells lodged in a 
small magazine in Fort Erie, which was fortunately almost 
empty; it blew up with an explosion more awful in its appear- 
ance than injurious in its effects, as it did not disable a man 
or damage a gun. It occasioned but a momentary cessation of 
the thunders of the artillery on both sides; it was followed by 
a loud and joyous shout of the British army, which was in- 
stantly returned on our part, and Captain Williams, amidst the 
smoke of the explosion renewed the contest by an animated roar 
of his heavy cannon. 

From the supposed loss of our ammunition and the consequent 
depression such an event was likely to produce upon the minds 
of our men, I felt persuaded that this explosion would lead the 
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enemy to assault, and made my arrangements accordingly. The 
annexed paper, No. 1, is a copy of Lieut.-Gen. Drummond’s plan 
of attack. 

The night was dark and the early part of it raining, but the 
faithful sentinel slept not. One-third of the troops were up at 
their posts. At half past 2 o’clock the right column of the 
enemy approached and though enveloped in darkness, black as 
his designs and principles, was distinctly heard on our left and 
promptly marked by our musquetry under Major Wood, and 
artillery, under Captain Towson. Being mounted at the mo- 
ment, I repaired to the point of attack, where the sheet of fire 
rolling from Towson’s battery and the musquetry of the left wing 
of the 21st Infantry under Major Wood, enabled me to see the 
enemy’s column of about 1500 men approaching on that point. 
His advance was not checked until it approached within ten feet 
of our infantry; a line of loose brush representing an abattis 
only intervened; a column of the enemy attempted to pass 
round the abattis through the water, where it was nearly breast 
deep; apprehending that this point would be carried I ordered a 
detachment of riflemen and infantry to its support, but having 
met with the gallant commander, Major Wood, was assured by 
him that he could defend his position without reinforcements. 

At this moment the enemy were repulsed, but instantly re- 
newed the charge and were again repulsed. My attention was 
now called to the right, where our batteries and lines were soon 
lighted by a most brilliant fire of cannon and musquetry. It 
announced the approach of the centre and left columns of the 
enemy, under Colonels Drummond and Scott. The latter was 
received by the veteran 9th, under the command of Capt. Foster, 
and Captains Boughton and Harding’s companies of New York 
and Pennsylvania Volunteers, aided by a six-pounder judiciously 
posted by Major McRea, chief engineer, who was most active and 
useful at this point. They were repulsed. 

That of the centre, led by Col. Drummond, was not long kept 
in check. It approached at once every assailable point of the 
fort, and with scaling ladders ascended the parapet, but was re- 
pulsed with dreadful carnage. The assault was twice repeated 
and as often checked, but the enemy having moved round in the 
ditch, covered by darkness added to the heavy cloud of smoke 
which had rolled from our cannon and musquetry enveloping sur- 
rounding objects, repeated the charge, re-ascended the ladders, 
and with their pikes, bayonets and spears fell upon our gallant 
artillerists. The gallant spirits of our favorite Capt. Williams 
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and Lieuts. McDonough and Watmough, with their brave men, 
were overcome; the two former and several of their men re- 
ceived deadly wounds. Our bastion was lost. Lieut. McDonough 
being severely wounded, demanded quarter; it was refused by 
Col. Drummond. The lieutenant then seized a handspike and 
nobly defended himself until he was shot down with a pistol 
by the monster who had refused him quarter, who often re- 
iterated the order, ‘give the damned Yankees no quarter.” This 
officer, whose bravery if it had been seasoned with virtue would 
have entitled him to the admiration of every soldier—this hard- 
ened murderer—soon met his fate. He was shot through the 
breast by of the regiment while repeating the order 
to give no quarter. The battle now raged with increased fury 
on the right, but on the left the enemy was repulsed and put to 
flight; thence and from the centre I ordered reinforcements. 
They were promptly sent by Brig.-Gen. Ripley and Gen. Porter. 
Captain Fanning of the corps of artillery kept up a spirited and 
destructive fire with his field pieces on the enemy attempting to 
approach the fort. Major Hindman’s gallant efforts aided by 
Major Trimble, having failed to drive the enemy from the bastion 
with the remaining artillery and infantry in the fort. Capt. 
Birdsall of the 4th Rifle Regiment gallantly rushed in through 
the gateway to their assistance, and with some infantry charged 
the enemy, but was repulsed and the captain severely wounded. 
A detachment from the 1ith, 19th and 22d Infantry under Capt. 
Foster of the 11th were introduced over the interior bastion for 
the purpose of charging the enemy; Major Hall, Assistant-Inspec- 
tor-General, very handsomely tendered his services to lead the 
charge. The charge was gallantly made by Capt. Foster and 
Major Hall, but owing to the narrowness of the passage up the 
bastion, admitting only two or three men abreast, it failed. It 
was often repeated and as often checked. The enemy’s force in 
the bastion was, however, much cut to pieces and diminished 
by our artillery and small arms. 


At this moment every operation was arrested by the explosion 
of some cartridges deposited in the end of the stone building 
adjoining the contested bastion; the explosion was tremendous; 
it was decisive; the bastion was restored. 


At this moment Captain Biddle was ordered to cause a field 
piece to be posted so as to enfilade the exterior plain and saliant 
glacis. The captain, though not recovered from a severe con- 
tusion in the shoulder received from one of the enemy’s shells, 
promptly took his position and served his field piece with vivac- 
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ity and effect. Capt. Fanning’s battery likewise played upon them 
at this time with great effect. The enemy were in a few moments 
entirely defeated, taken, or put to flight, leaving on the field 
two hundred and twenty-one killed, one hundred and seventy- 
four wounded, and one hundred and eighty-six prisoners (five 
hundred and eighty-one) including fourteen officers killed and 
seven wounded and prisoners. A large portion are so severely 
wounded that they cannot survive. The slightly wounded, it is 
presumed, were carried off. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL RIPLEY TO GENERAL GAINES. 


Fort Erie, August 17th, 1814. 

Srr:—I take the liberty of reporting to you the course of 
operations on the left flank of the camp during the action of 
the 15th instant. 

From indications satisfactory to me I was persuaded very 
early of the enemy’s design of attacking us in our position. Be- 
fore any alarm, I caused my brigade to occupy their alarm 
posts. On the first fire of the picket, Captain Towson opened 
his artillery upon them from Fort Williams in a style that 
does him infinite credit. It was continued with very great 
effect upon the enemy during the whole action. 

The enemy advanced with fixed bayonets and attempted to 
enter our works between the fort and the water. They brought 
ladders for the purpose of scaling, and in order to prevent their 
troops from resorting to any other course excepting the bayonet, 
had caused all the flints to be taken from their muskets. The 
column that approached in this direction consisted of Col. 
Fischer’s command and amounted in number to at least fifteen 
hundred men, and according to representations of prisoners they 
were two thousand strong. The companies posted at the point 
of the works which they attempted to escalade were Captain 
Ross’s, Captain Marston’s, Lieutenant Bowman’s and Lieuten- 
ant Larned’s of the 21st Regiment, not exceeding two hundred 
and fifty men, under the command of Major Wood of the En- 
gineer corps. On the enemy’s approach, they opened their 
musketery in a manner the most powerful. Fort Williams and 
this little band emitted one broad uninterrupted sheet of light. 
The enemy were repulsed. They rallied, came on a second 
time to the charge, and a party waded round our line by the 
lake and came in on the flank, but a reserve of two companies 
posted in the commencement of the action to support this 
point marched up and fired upon the party, who were all 
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killed or taken. Five times in this manner did the enemy 
advance to the charge; five times were their columns beaten 
back in confusion by a force one-sixth of their numbers, till at 
length finding the contest unavailing they retired. At this point 
we made one hundred and forty-seven prisoners. 

During the contest in this quarter the lines of the whole of 
the left wing were perfectly lined in addition to the reserves, 
and I found myself able to detach three companies of the 23d 
Regiment from the left to reinforce the troops at Fort Erie, 
viz: Captain Wattle’s, Lieutenant Cantine’s and Lieutenant 
Brown’s companies, and one of the 19th under Captain Chunn. 
They were in the fort during the time of the explosion and their 
conduct is highly spoken of by Major Brooke, their commanding 
officer. Indeed from the high state to which that regiment has 
been brought by Major Brooke I am convinced that no troops 
will behave better. 

In submitting to your view the conduct of the troops under my 
command on this occasion I find everything to applaud and 
nothing to reprehend. The utmost coolness and subordination 
was manifested both by the 21st and 23d Regiments. 


Sirk GeorGeE Prevost To Likut.-GeEn. DRUMMOND. 
(An intercepted letter.) 
Monrreat, Aug. 26, 1814. 

Sir:—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
official letters of the 15th and 16th with their enclosures, and 
a private one of the 17th inst. 

I do most deeply regret the sequel of the gallant enterprise 
which put into your possession two of the enemy’s schooners. 
You appear to have been inclined to precipitate the attack of 
Fort Erie by a desire to reap the full benefit of the spirit of 
emulation produced by that daring achievement. If the object 
had been accomplished a scrutiny of the operations to attain 
it would have been equally excited, and it is not in reproach 
of its failure that I observe to you that night attacks made 
with heavy troops are very objectionable, principally because 
chance and not skill too frequently decides the contest, and 
that at night difficulties and dangers are ever magnified, par- 
ticularly when they present themselves unexpectedly, and in 
the latter case the best disciplined troops are placed only on 
a level with raw and unformed soldiers. 

It is to be inferred from Lieut-Colonel Fischer’s report and 
your statement that the Right Column was not sufficiently 
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prepared for the obstacles it had to surmount in attaining the 
point of attack, otherwise neither hesitation nor consternation 
would have presented themselves. 


I acknowledge that I feel apprehensive you have rather 
yielded to than approved the eagerness of the Right Division 
to increase its fame, before you were sufficiently prepared for 
the enterprise. Your skill and excellent judgment will profit 
by experience in your future operations, by guarding you 
against public opinion, however clamorous, when it would 
sacrifice your well-earned reputation and the honor and safety 
of the army placed under your command. 


I sincerely hope the candor with which I have disclosed my 
sentiments on your last operation will be to you their best 
apology. They flow from a source unpolluted by any invidious 
feeling. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
THE SORTIE OF THE AMERICANS. 


Although the Americans had received reinforcements, 
their position was critical. Battery number three, 
mounting the long twenty-four-pounders, had not yet 
opened fire; but we had suffered quite severely from the 
fire of number one and number two, and the new bat- 
tery was much feared by Brown because it would rake 
his position. The spirits of the men were sinking under 
the long and constant strain and confinement, and, to 
make matters worse, the weather was bad, for it rained 
nearly every day. Brown, therefore, determined to risk 
a sortie, damage the enemy’s works as much as possible 
without too severe a loss to himself, and then retreat upon 
the fort. 


The British works were held by one brigade of the 
enemy, each of his three brigades alternating in this 
duty, while the rest of the army remained in camp, 
nearly two miles away through the woods. Brown’s plan 
was as follows: 


Porter, with a force of about one thousand six hundred, 
composed of regulars, militia, and Indians, was to move 
out from the left, make a wide detour, strike into the 
woods, and, following roads prepared in advance, come 
upon the enemy’s right at battery number three; and 
after crushing the right and spiking the guns of the 
battery, to turn towards the center and assist in the cap- 
ture of batteries number two and number one. Colonel 
Miller, “for whom batteries had no terrors,’ with five 
hundred men from the 9th, 11th, and 19th Regiments of 
regulars, (the remnants of Scott’s Brigade), was to take 
up a position in a ravine formed by a small water-course 
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running into the lake, situate some three hundred yards 
southerly from the enemy’s line; and, when Porter’s at- 
tack was heard, to rush in between batteries number 
two and number three, and attack battery number 
two and then number one. General Ripley, who, it is 
claimed, had no confidence in the success of the enter- 
prise, and, as Brown stated, wished to take no part in 
it, was to take up a position with the 21st Regiment as 
a reserve out of sight between the westerly bastions of 
the fort. Major Jessup, recently wounded, was left to 
garrison the fort with the 25th Regiment, only one hun- 
dred and fifty strong. The plan of attack was simple, 
and was certain to be effective provided the British were 
surprised. 

On September 16th Lieutenants Frazer and Riddle, 
with one hundred men each, fifty armed with muskets 
and fifty with axes, labored all day without being dis- 
covered, constructing rough roads for Porter’s columns 
up to within one hundred and fifty yards of the British 
position. They also built brush roads back to the fort 
from a point near the front of the British position so 
that the retreat might be unobstructed and the miry 
and impassable places avoided. Much rain had fallen 
during the past twelve days, and the ground in front of 
our position was little better than a swamp. 

The morning of the 17th dawned cloudy and disagree- 
able, and a light rain was falling. During the forenoon 
the volunteers were paraded, and, after arousing their 
enthusiasm by the announcement of the recent American 
victories at Plattsburg and Lake Champlain, the plan of 
the proposed sortie was revealed to them. It was 
well received. Each volunteer was thereupon di- 
rected to take off his headgear and to tie a red handker- 
chief or red cloth around his head so that he might be 
readily distinguished, for they had no uniforms. As 
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the day wore on the rain increased, and a hard thunder- 
storm came up, which continued during the attack. This 
undoubtedly aided our forces in advancing to the attack 
unperceived until they were nearly up to the enemy’s 
works; but many of our muskets were disabled by water 
getting into the pans of the guns. 


In the afternoon Porter moved out to take up his 
position on the enemy’s right. He sent forward as an 
advance two hundred riflemen, with some Indians, under 
Colonel Gibson. The balance of his force was divided 
into two columns, which marched parallel to each other, 
following the brush roads. They were guided respective- 
ly by Riddle and Frazer. Lieutenant-Colonel Wood com- 
manded the right column, which was composed of four 
hundred regulars and five hundred militia. These troops 
were to attack the enemy’s position. Brigadier General 
Davis, of Batavia, who, while senior to Porter, volunteered 
to muster his brigade and fight under him, waiving all 
question of rank, commanded the left column consisting 
of five hundred militia newly raised. This column was 
intended to engage the enemy’s reinforcements if any 
should be thrown in. The regulars as usual were to do 
the hard fighting. 

These columns reached their position a few yards from 
the right of the enemy’s position without discovery, and 
at about three in the afternoon Brown gave Porter the 
order to attack which was executed with great vigor. 

The British lines that day were held by the second 
brigade, consisting of the 8th and De Watteville’s regi- 
ments of regulars. The swiftness of the attack utterly 
surprised these troops, and the Americans soon captured 
a block house in the rear of battery number three, and 
then the battery itself, disabling the much dreaded twen- 
ty-four-pounders and their carriages and blowing up a 
magazine. Here the brave Wood and Brigadier General 
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Davis fell mortally wounded. The loss of both of these 
men was greatly mourned. 

Porter then swung his forces around and attacked 
battery number two jointly with Miller, who had 
rushed forward as soon as Porter’s attack was heard. 
After a sharp struggle this battery was captured. Bat- 
tery number one was, SO Brown says, abandoned by 
the enemy. At all events, it was captured; but by reason 
of the confusion, and the stout defense the British soon 
made, the Americans neglected or were unable to perma- 
nently injure batteries number one and number two, 
although they were temporarily disabled. 


Owing to the suddenness and impetuosity of the 
American attack, the second brigade of the enemy was 
crumpled up and driven away before any arrangements 
could be made to meet it. It is a maxim of war 
that “when a force is not deployed but is struck suddenly 
and violently on its flank, resistance is impracticable.” 
Chancellorsville, where the 11th Corps of the Union army 
melted away before Jackson’s fierce onslaught, was an il- 
lustration of the truth of this maxim. This attack 
was another; and our troops soon swept the front line of 
intrenchments almost clear of the enemy. 

So far the Americans had accomplished much with lit- 
tle loss, but the British veterans were hard to stampede. 
As soon as the American attack was heard, De Watte- 
ville promptly sent back to the British camp for rein- 
forcements, and the 1st and 8rd Brigades hastened to 
the succor of the 2nd Brigade. In the meantime the 
2nd Brigade was rapidly recovering from the demoraliza- 
tion from which it had suffered. 

The British lines were defended by traverses, felled 
trees, entanglements, and abattis, and whilst the Amer- 
icans were struggling to penetrate these defenses they 
were met with a hot fire from the enemy posted in the 
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traverses and along the parallel lines of intrenchments. 
Then too, the enemy’s reinforcements soon arrived and 
commenced a determined resistance to the further ad- 
vance of the Americans. The fight now raged furiously. 
Hand-to-hand encounters occurred all along the line, and 
sometimes with the bayonet and sometimes with rifle fire 
the enemy sought to regain possession of the lines and 
drive off the Americans, now somewhat confused by the 
constant fire concentrated upon them from all points and 
through penetrating the abattis and entanglements. Al- 
though outnumbered, the Americans stubbornly resisted, 
and, regardless of the hot fire, gave back blow for blow. 

Brown, fearing for Miller’s safety, ordered Ripley for- 
ward to his assistance, who promptly advanced with the 
21st Infantry. Ripley soon received a serious wound in 
the neck, and was borne to the rear. 

Miller, with excellent judgment, appreciating that 
nothing further could be accomplished, and in view of 
the superior force of the British, began a retreat toward 
the fort; and Brown soon ordered the other columns to 
do the same, for the object of the sortie had been accom- 
plished. They all reached the fort in good order, but 
with considerable loss, for by this time the British were 
pressing them fiercely, right up to the glacis. Thus in 
barely two hours the result attempted had been achieved, 
the enemy irreparably crippled, and one thousand men 
killed, injured, or taken prisoners. 

General Drummond speaks of the retreat of the Amer- 
icans as a “precipitate retrograde movement made by the 
enemy from the different points of our position of which 
he had gained a short possession.” It should be ob- 
served, however, that Drummond was a_ pronounced 
success at what might be termed an explanatory writer. 
Some one has remarked of Cellini that he created his own 
atmosphere. The same remark applies to Drummond. 
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Ingersoll, in his history of the war, dryly remarks apro- 
pos of this part of Drummond’s report: 


“The coincident exertions of both commanders, Brown to 
withdraw his men from, and Drummond with his to recover, 
the British entrenchments, soon effected it.” 


In this sortie we lost seventy-nine killed, two hundred 
and sixteen wounded, and two hundred and sixteen miss- 
ing, a total of five hundred and eleven. Of this number, 
twelve officers were killed, twenty-two wounded, and ten 
were missing—a most serious blow to the effectiveness of 
so small an army. 


The enemy’s loss in killed, wounded, and missing was 
somewhat under one thousand, and, according to the 
American accounts, we captured nearly four hundred 
prisoners. In any event, the Americans totally disabled 
his best battery and injured the others, besides destroy- 
ing the morale of his troops. Only the pen of a Drum- 
mond could convert this disaster into a repulse of the 
Americans. According to Drummond’s report his loss 
was one hundred and fifteen killed, one hundred and 
forty-eight wounded, and three hundred and sixteen miss- 
ing—a total of five hundred and seventy-nine; but his 
return does not seem to include all his organizations 
which were engaged. 

During the progress of the fight, crowds lined the 
American shore and listened to the combat during the 
lulls in the severe storm which raged that afternoon. 
Dorsheimer dramatically describes how the news of the 
victory was carried over the river: 


“All through the afternoon no tidings came. Just at dusk 
a small boat was seen struggling in the rapids. An eager 
crowd soon gathered on the beach. In the midst of the break- 
ers the little bark upset. One of its crew was seen floating 
in the waves. The bystanders made a line by holding on to 
each other’s clothes, and, stretching out from the shore, seized 
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the drowning man. As, exhausted and chilled, he staggered 
up the beach, he gasped into the ears of his rescuers the first 
news they had of the great conflict and victory.” 


General James Miller, the hero of Lundy’s Lane, in a 
letter written to a friend a few days later says: 


“My command consisted of the Ninth, Eleventh and Nine- 
teenth Regiments. Colonel Aspinwall commanded the Ninth 
and Nineteenth and Colonel Bedel the Eleventh. Colonel 
Aspinwall lost his left arm, Major Trimble of the Nineteenth 
was severely, I believe mortally, wounded through the body; 
Captain Hale of the Hleventh killed; Captain Ingersoll of the 
Ninth wounded in the head, and eight other officers severely 
wounded, some of them mortally. Colonel Bedel was the only 
officer higher than a lieutenant in my whole command but 
what was killed or wounded. I escaped again unhurt. We took 
two twenty-four pounders and a sixty-four pound carronade 
and a ten and one-half inch mortar; drove them so hard that 
they spiked a twenty-four pounder themselves and so com- 
pletely routed them that they have retreated back to Chip- 
pewa in disgust. We now live in peace. . . . Since I 
came into Canada this time every major save one, every lieu- 
tenant-colonel, every colonel that was here when I came and 
has remained here has been killed or wounded and I am now 
the only general officer out of seven that has escaped.” 


The records of our army will be searched in vain to 
find such a record of casualties! 

The reports of Brown, Porter and Drummond are here 
set forth: 


Masor-GENERAL BROWN TO THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 


“HEADQUARTERS, Fort Erin, Sept. 29th, 1914. 

Sir:—In my letter of the 18th inst. I briefly informed you 
of the fortunate issue of the sortie which took place the day 
preceding. But it is due to the gallant officers and men to 
whose bravery we are indebted for our success on this oc- 
casion, that I should give you a more circumstantial and de- 
tailed account of this affair. 

The enemy’s camp I had ascertained to be situated in a 
field surrounded by woods, nearly two miles distant from their 
batteries and entrenchments, the object of which was to keep 
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the part of the force which was not upon duty out of the 
range of our fire from Fort Erie and Black Rock. Their in- 
fantry was formed into three brigades, estimated at twelve or 
fifteen hundred men each. One of these brigades with a de- 
tail from their artillery was stationed at their works, (these 
being about five hundred yards distant from old Fort Erie and 
the right of our line). We had already suffered much from 
the fire of two of their batteries and were aware that a third 
was about to open upon us. Under these circumstances, I re- 
solved to storm the batteries, destroy the cannon, and roughly 
handle the brigade upon duty before those in reserve could be 
brought into action. 

On the morning of the 17th, the infantry and riflemen, regu- 
lars and militia, were ordered to be paraded and put in readi- 
ness to march precisely at 12 o’clock. Gen. Porter with the 
volunteers, Col. Gibson with the riflemen, and Major Brooks 
with the 23d and ist Infantry and a few dragoons acting as 
infantry, were ordered to move from the extreme left of our 
position upon the enemy’s right by a passage opened through 
the woods for the occasion. Gen, Miller was directed to sta- 
tion his command in the ravine which lies between Fort Erie 
and the enemy’s batteries, by passing them by detachments 
through the skirts of the wood, and the 21st Infantry under 
Gen. Ripley was posted as a corps of reserve between the 
new bastions of Fort Erie—all under cover and out of the 
view of the enemy. 

About twenty minutes before 3 p. m. I found the left columns 
under the command of Gen. Porter, which were destined to 
turn the enemy’s right, within a few rods of the British en- 
trenchments. They were ordered to advance and commence 
the action. Passing down the ravine, I judged from the re- 
port that the action had commenced on our left. I now 
hastened to Gen. Miller and directed him to seize the moment 
and pierce the enemy’s entrenchments between batteries Nos. 
2 and 3. My orders were promptly and ably executed. With- 
in thirty minutes after the first gun was fired, batteries Nos. 
3 and 2, the enemy’s line of entrenchments, and his two 
blockhouses were in our possession. Soon after, battery No. 
1 was abandoned by the British, The guns in each were 
spiked by us or otherwise destroyed, and the magazine of No. 
3 was blown up. 

A few minutes before the explosion I had ordered up the 
reserve under Gen. Ripley. As he passed me at the head of 
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his column, I desired him, as he would be the senior in ad- 
vance, to ascertain as near as possible the situation of the 
troops in general, and to have a care that not more was 
hazarded than the occasion required; that the object of the 
sortie effected, the troops would retire in good order, etc. Gen. 
Ripley passed rapidly on. Soon after I became alarmed for 
General Miller and sent an order for the 21st to hasten to 
his support towards battery No. 1. Col. Upham received the 
order and advanced to the aid of Gen. Miller. Gen. Ripley 
had inclined to the left, where Major Brooks’ command was 
engaged, with a view of making some necessary inquiries of 
that officer, and in the act of doing so was unfortunately 
wounded. By this time the object of the sortie was accom- 
plished beyond my most sanguine expectation. Gen. Miller 
had consequently ordered the troops on the right to fall back. 
Observing this movement I sent my staff along the line to call 
in the other corps. Within a few minutes they retired to 
the ravine and from thence to camp. 

Thus one thousand regulars and an equal portion of militia, 
in one hour of close action blasted the hopes of the enemy, 
destroyed the fruits of fifty days’ labor and diminished his 
effective force one thousand men at least. I am at a loss to 
express my satisfaction at the gallant conduct of the officers 
and men of this division, whose valor has shone superior to 
every trial. 

It is proper here to notice that although but one third of 
the enemy’s force was on duty when his works were carried, 
the whole were brought into action while we were employed 
in destroying his cannon. We secured prisoners from seven 
of his regiments and know that the 6th and 82nd suffered 
severely in killed and wounded, yet these regiments were not 
upon duty. 

Lieut.-Gen. Drummond broke up his camp during the night 
of the 21st and retired to his entrenchments behind the Chip- 
pawa. A party of our men came up with the rear of his army 
at Frenchman’s Creek; the enemy destroyed part of their 
stores by setting fire to the buildings from which they were 
employed in conveying them. We found in and about their 
camp a considerable quantity of cannon ball and upwards of 
one hundred stand of arms. 

I send you enclosed herein a return of our loss. The re- 
turn of prisoners enclosed does not include the stragglers that 
came in after the action.” 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL PorTER TO Magor-Gen. Brown. 
Fort Eriz, September 23d, 1814. 
Sir:—In executing the duty you have imposed upon me of re- 
porting the conduct of the officers and men composing the left 
column, which you were pleased to place under my command in 
the sortie of the 17th inst. the pleasure I derive in representing 
to you the admirable conduct of the whole is deeply chastened 
by sorrow for the loss of so many brave and distinguished men. 


Being obliged from the nature of the ground to act on foot, 
it was impossible that my own personal observation should 
reach to every officer. Some part of this report must therefore 
rest upon the information of others. 


It is the business of this communication to speak of the con- 
duct of individuals, yet you will permit me to premise, although 
well known to yourself already, that the object of the left 
column was to penetrate by a circuitous route between the 
enemy’s batteries, where one-third of his force was always kept 
on duty, and his main camp, and that it was sub-divided into 
three divisions—the advance of two hundred riflemen and a few 
Indians commanded by Colonel Gibson, and two columns moving 
parallel to and thirty yards distant from each other. The right 
column was commanded by Lt.-Col. Wood, headed by four hun- 
dred infantry under Major Brooke of the 23rd, and followed by 
five hundred volunteers and militia, being parts of Lieutenant- 
Colonels Dobbins’, McBurney’s and Fleming’s regiments, and 
was intended to attack the batteries. 


The left column of five hundred militia was commanded by 
Brigadier-General Davis, and comprised the commands of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels Hopkins, Churchill and Crosby, and was intended 
to hold in check any reinforcements from the enemy’s camp; or 
both columns (circumstances requiring it, which frequently hap- 
pened), to co-operate in the same object. 


After carrying by storm in the handsomest style a strong 
blockhouse in the rear of the third battery, making its garrison 
prisoners, destroying the three twenty-four pounders and their 
carriages in the third battery, and blowing up the enemy’s 
magazine, and after co-operating with General Miller in taking 
the second battery, the gallant leaders of the three divisions all 
fell nearly at the same time; Colonel Gibson at the second bat- 
tery, and General Davis and Lieutenant-Col. Wood in an assault 
upon the first. 


Brig.-Gen. Davis, although a militia officer of little experience, 
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conducted himself on this occasion with all the coolness and 
bravery of a veteran, and fell while advancing upon the enemy’s 
entrenchments. His loss as a citizen as well as a soldier will be 
severely felt in the patriotic county of Genesee. Col. Gibson fully 
sustained the high military reputation which he had before so 
justly acquired. You know how exalted an opinion I have always 
entertained of Lt. Col. Wood of the engineers. His conduct on 
this day was what it has uniformly been on every similar oc- 
casion, an exhibition of military skill, acute judgment and heroic 
valor. Of the other regular officers, Lt.-Col. McDonald and 
Major Brooke, senior in command, will report to you in relation 
to their respective divisions. Permit me to say, however, of 
these two officers, that much as was left to them by the fall of 
their distinguished leaders, they were able to sustain their parts 
in the most admirable manner, and they richly deserve the notice 
of the government. 


Of the militia, I regret that the limits of a report will not per- 
mit me even to name all those who on this occasion established 
claims to the gratitude of their fellow citizens, much less to par- 
ticularize individual merit. 

The studied intricacy of the enemy’s defences, consisting not 
only of the breastwork connecting their batteries but of succes- 
sive lines of entrenchments for a hundred yards in the rear, 
covering the batteries and enfilading each other, and the whole 
obstructed by abattis, brush, and felled timber, was calculated to 
produce confusion among the assailants and led to several con- 
flicts at the point of the bayonet. But by our double columns 
temporary irregularities in the one was always corrected by the 
other. Our success would probably have been more complete but 
for the rain, which unfortunately set in soon after we com- 
menced our march, which rendered the fire of many of our 
muskets useless, and by obscuring the sun led to several un- 
lucky mistakes. As an instance of this, a body of fifty prisoners 
who had surrendered, were ordered to the fort in charge of a 
subaltern and fourteen volunteers; the officer mistaking the dir- 
ection conducted them towards the British camp in the route 
by which we had advanced and they were retaken, with the whole 
of the guard excepting the officer and one man, who fought their 
way back. Several of our stragglers were made prisoners by the 
same mistake. But sir, notwithstanding these accidents, we 
have reason to rejoice at our signal success in inflicting a vastly 
disproportionate injury on the enemy, and in wholly defeating 
all his plans of operation against this army.” 
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Lr.-Gen. DRUMMOND TO SIR GEORGE PREVOST. 


“Camp BreroreE Fort Erik, 19th Sept., 1814. 

Sir:—My letter to Your Excellency of the 17th gave a short 
account of the result of an attack made by the enemy on my bat- 
teries and position on that day. I have now the honor to trans- 
mit a copy of Major-General De Watteville’s report, together with 
a return of killed, wounded and missing on that occasion. To 
the information which Your Excellency will derive from those 
documents I have to add that as soon as the firing was heard I 
proceeded toward the advance and found the troops had moved 
from camp and the Royals and 89th had been pushed by Major- 
Gen. De Watteville into the woods on the right towards No. 3 
battery, and that the 82d was moving to the support of the bat- 
teries on the left. At this moment it was reported to me that the 
enemy had gained possession of batteries Nos. 2 and 38 and that our 
troops were falling back, a report which the approach of the fire 
confirmed. Your Excellency will have in recollection that the 
whole line of operations lay in a thick wood. I immediately 
directed Lieut.-Col. Campbell to detach one wing of the 6th 
Regiment to support the 82d in an attack, which I ordered to be 
made for the recovery of battery No. 2. 

I directed Major-Gen. De Watteville to superintend the move- 
ment. Maj.-Gen. Stovin took the direction of the troops and guns 
left in reserve. I threw forward the Glengarry Light Infantry 
into the woods in front of the centre to check the advance of 
the enemy and support the troops retiring from that point. Both 
these movements were executed to my entire satisfaction, and 
being combined with a judicious attack made by Lt.-Col. Gordon 
with part of the 1st Brigade, consisting of the 1st Battalion of 
the Royal Scots, supported by the 89th the enemy was every- 
where driven back and our batteries and entrenchments re- 
gained, not, however, before he had disabled the guns in No. 
3 battery and exploded its magazine. The enemy did not again 
attempt to make a stand, but retreated in great disorder to the 
fort, and was followed by our troops to the glacis of the place. 
To Major-Gen. De Watteville’s report I must refer Your Excel- 
lency for the cause of the enemy’s success in the first instance, 
viz: the overwhelming number of the enemy, to which we had 
only the King’s and De Watteville’s to oppose. The spirit which 
the troops displayed in all the subsequent operations deserves 
the highest commendation and entitles them to my warmest ap- 
probation. I have only to regret that the scene of action (a 
thick wood) was so unfavorable to the display of the valuable 
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qualities which are inherent in British troops. The charge 
made by the 82d Regiment, under Major Proctor, and detach- 
ment of the 6th under Major Taylor, led to the recovery of the 
battery No. 2, and very much decided the precipitate retrograde 
movement made by the enemy from the different points of our 
position, of which he had gained a short possession. 

The enemy, it is now ascertained, made the sortie with fie 
whole force, which, including the militia volunteers by which he 
has lately been joined, could not consist of less than five thousand. 
About two hundred prisoners fell into our hands, and I cannot 
estimate the enemy’s loss in killed and wounded at less than 
that number. The dreadful state of the roads and of the 
weather, it having poured with rain almost incessantly for the 
last ten days, rendered every movement of ordnance or heavy 
stores exceedingly difficult. By great exertions the commanding 
artillery officer has succeeded in moving the battery guns and 
mortars with their stores etc., towards Chippawa, to which 
place I mean to withdraw them for the present.” 


Many friends of General Porter contended that the 
sortie was planned by him and that he suggested it to 
Brown, but the latter makes no reference to the fact either 
in his official report or in his manuscript memoirs. Major 
Jessup, who was at the time serving in the little garrison, 
states positively that the sortie was planned solely by 
Brown; and he certainly was in position to be well in- 
formed of what was happening. 

Brown was in command and as he assumed responsi- 
bility for the attack he is entitled to the credit of its 
success. 


It has been claimed by American historians of the war 
that the American army was opposed during this cam- 
paign by Wellington’s Peninsular forces. That is only 
truc in part. The first contingent of these veterans 
reached Drummond’s army before Fort Erie on the 24th 
of August, when the 82nd Regiment joined. This regi- 
ment was followed by the 6th which joined on September 
2nd. Both of these regiments helped to eject the Amer- 
icans from the British lines during this attack. They 
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had a loss of one hundred and sixteen in killed, wounded 
and missing. Two or three days later the 97th joined. 


Four days after the sortie General Drummond wrote 
Prevost: 


“Within these last few days the sickness of the troops has in- 
creased to such an alarming degree and their situation has really 
become one of such extreme wretchedness from the torrents of 
rain which has continued to fall for the last thirteen days and 
from the circumstance of the division being entirely destitute of 
camp equipage, that I feel it to be my duty no longer to perse- 
vere in a vain attempt to maintain a blockade of so vastly a 
superior and increasing a force of the enemy. I have, there- 
fore, given orders for the troops to fall back towards the Chippe- 
wa and shall commence my movement at eight o’clock this 
evening (Sept. 21) at which hour the troops will take up a po- 
sition about a mile in rear of their present camp and in which 
if attacked by the enemy tomorrow morning the brave handful 
of troops which I command will at least have the advantage of 
fighting on ground tolerably open, whereas their present camp 
resembles a lake in the midst of a thick wood.” 


He was in truth hard pressed. His ammunition was 
so low it had to be husbanded to an extent which lessened 
the fire against Fort Erie; supplies of all kinds were 
sorely needed; and in addition his troops were weakened 
by sickness and exposure and the hardships they had en- 
countered since early in July. So on September 21st he 
retreated, destroying the bridges over Black and French- 
man’s Creek as he retired. He stationed detachments of 
his command from a point two miles from Fort Erie on 
the south to the Chippewa on the north. Brown made no 
effort to pursue him and the campaign which had begun 
on July 2nd came to a close. 


The following table of losses is interesting, although it 
should be remembered it does not include the losses in 
skirmishes and minor combats, which were constantly 
taking place. It is taken from General Wright’s Life of 
Scott, and differs slightly from the figures already given: 
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Total Brit- Total Amer- 


ish loss. ican loss. 

“Battle of Chippewa, July fifth, 1814, 507 328 
Battle of Niagara (Lundy’s Lane) July 

layweiavaide, ies 9 878 860 
Battle of Fort Erie, August fifteenth, 

1814 Se ee nie Be ne eho 4 905 84 
Sortie at Fort Erie, September seven- 

teenthael 3 14ers es 800 511 

OCA MSE Ab wo pa’ 3 G2 3,090 1,783 


When we consider that neither side had over four 
thousand, if that number of men, engaged at any time, 
the great percentage of loss will be appreciated. 


After Drummond left our front the volunteers, who 
were praised on all sides for their steadiness and bravery 
during the whole campaign, and especially the sortie, 
were dismissed to their homes. General Brown put the 
matter in a few words when he said in a letter to Govy- 
ernor Tompkins, “The militia of New York have re- 
deemed their character—they behaved gallantly.” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
IZARD’S CAMPAIGN DOWN THE NIAGARA. 


The campaign had been marked by hard fighting 
and aggressiveness on both sides. A new commander 
now appeared who with an ample force failed to accom- 
plish little more than Smyth did in 1812. General Brown 
prior to the sortie (September 10th) had asked Major- 
General Izard to send him aid or to attack forts Ni- 
agara, Mississauga and George and thus cut Drum- 
mond’s communications, saying: ‘He cannot escape pro- 
vided you can promptly form a junction with my pres- 
ent command.” Washington had ceased to function and 
as Izard had no orders of a definite nature, he de- 
termined to march to the aid of Brown’s army. His com- 
mand left Sackett’s Harbor on September 21st and reached 
Batavia on the 26th. On the 27th he met Brown who 
informed him of Drummond’s retreat to the Chippewa. 
Izard determined to lay siege to Fort Niagara while 
Brown held on at Fort Erie. Izard reached Lewiston on 
October 5th where he had another conference with Brown 
and Porter who urged him to cross the river at Black 
Rock and attack Drummond at the Chippewa. Izard met 
their wishes and having marched to Fort Erie issued an 
order dated October 13th putting his command and part 
of Brown’s on the march to the Chippewa. Apparent- 
ly he had a force of six thousand three hundred men— 
ample in number if handled with aggressiveness to have 
defeated Drummond’s war worn and tired troops. Two 
thousand of Brown’s regulars were included in this 
force, as Izard outranked Brown. 

On the night of the 14th he reached the old battlefield 
of Chippewa and the next day placed his troops where 
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Brown’s army had formed for that battle except that 
Izard’s left extended through the woods nearly if not 
quite to the place where Lyons Creek flows into the Chip- 
pewa. Towson’s guns took up a position between the two 
creeks and shelled the British lines without any particular 
result. On the forenoon of the 18th Izard sent a force of 
about twelve hundred towards Cook’s Mills on Lyons 
Creek five or six miles from the Niagara to seize some 
stores and to reconnoiter the left of the British position. 
Drummond sent seven hundred and fifty men to drive 
the American force back and a sharp skirmish ersned in 
which the British lost thirty-one killed and thirty-five 
wounded. The American casualties were eleven killed 
and fifty-one wounded. Izard then retired first to Black 
Creek and then to Fort Erie where he arrived on the 
21st, intending to go into winter quarters at Black Rock. 
On the 20th Brown left in disgust for Sackett’s Harbor, 
where his old division soon followed him. Izard reached 
the obvious conclusion that the retention of Fort Erie 
was of no value and so on the 5th of November the post 
was dismantled and partially blown up and the stores 
and garrison withdrawn to Buffalo. 

Izard’s troops went into winter quarters below the bluff 
at the Front among some sand dunes which then bor- 
dered the Lake. This locality was known as Sandy Town. 
They were a constant menace to the villagers till Samuel 
Wilkeson was elected Justice of the Peace and took them 
in hand “sweeping the town free from the lees of war.” 

This campaign ruined General Izard’s military reputa- 
tion. General Van Rennselaer, at the opening of the 
war, at least tried to fight; but at its end General Izard 
with an overwhelming force at his back marched down 
the Niagara, fought an insignificant skirmish and then 
ignominiously retreated, leaving the resolute Drummond 
in undisputed possession of the territory which he had 
struggled so valiantly and successfully to retain. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
CONCLUSION. 


Izard’s fiasco marked the end of the fighting on the 
Niagara Frontier and the Winter of 1814-15 found its 
inhabitants engaged in repairing the damage which had 
occurred during the three years of war. The territory 
on both sides of the Niagara between the two lakes 
had borne the brunt of the fighting. Aside from Wash- 
ington, a small stretch on the Atlantic coast and on the 
northern Frontier and the little settlement around De- 
troit, no other part of the country had felt the rigor of 
the war, while the Niagara Frontier had suffered severe- 
ly and long. 

On February 18th, 1814, the Legislature appropriated 
$50,000 for the “indigent sufferers” in Niagara (which 
then contained our present Erie County) and Genesee 
counties, including the Tuscarora Indians and the Can- 
adian refugees. The act nominated Graham Newell, 
William Wadsworth and Joseph Ellicott as Commission- 
ers to distribute the fund. Charitable contributions 
came in and the Government expended large sums for 
the maintenance of forces stationed here. The Canadians 
were also assisted by donatives and grants. The result 
was that the scars of war were soon healed and in a few 
years the Frontier entered upon a state of prosperity 
which has proceeded without interruption for over a 
hundred years. 

The war was a most remarkable one in many of its 
aspects. The British held Fort Niagara at one end of 
the river from December, 1813, to the close of the war. 
The Americans held Fort Erie at the other end from 
July to November, 1814. During the entire war the 
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British armies were subsisted on beef and other supplies 
which moved across the border in an uninterrupted flow 
from northern New York and Vermont. Izard reported 
to the Secretary of War in July, 1814, that droves of 
cattle bound to the British from New York and Vermont 
congested the highways and pressed through the forests 
like herds of buffaloes making trails for themselves; and 
we find Prevost writing Lord Bathurst in August of that 
year that two-thirds of the British army was 
subsisted on beef purchased from American contractors. 
It cost our Government $1000 to transport a field piece 
from New York to Buffalo, and other supplies were cost- 
ly in proportion. As is the case in all wars contractors 
grew rich; and the troops fell sick from eating poor and 
eee eiscne rations. On December 31, 1812, one hun- 
dred thousand rations were calculated as follows: 


375 Bls. pork @ $14.25 . . . . Pe ae ae S653 45500 
Tranportation of do, 1125 cwt @ $2. 00 eae Drs 2250.00 
inne) (nly, Tian (Ow! 5 Go 6 o 9 6 @ 6 oo ¢£ 4735.50 
Transportation 1145 cwt @ $2.00. . . . . = - 2290.00 
Sl25sgal. whisky @°5/ <> t92 ee ere ee 1953.125 
ND HRY Ate COV EIN) 6 a lk 500.00 
A000 wt. soap @il/ ea) «ae TSP Ree 500.00 
1000; gal. ‘vinegar. @ 2/0.“ = 05 “iii Sere oe 250.00 
1HOGcwt: candles @.1/4. 1) iy aoe Se eee 250.00 

$18177.875 
12 1/2 allowance for leakage and wastage. . . . $ 2272.23 

$20450.10 
ie centapers rations Lor ISSULM ees e-em 1000.00 

$21450.10 
Costperirationuay (5. ao “use. aie eee Se 6 el john 


Raw troops could not be kept healthy on salt pork, 
poorly prepared bread and whiskey, and those on the Fron- 
tier lacked quarters and medical attention as well. 
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Up to very recent times disease and not projectiles 
account for the greater number of fatalities and the War 
of 1812 was no exception. The troops had no sooner 
reached camp than they began to fall ill, chiefly from 
dysentary, diarrhoea and typhoid and typhus fevers. 
Rheumatism of a remitting form gave much trouble. But 
it is interesting to note that Scott’s camp of instruction 
at Flint Hill, extending from April to July, was remark- 
ably free of disease and only two men died during this 
entire period. As the surgeon stated, “even the demon 
diarrhoea appeared to have been exorcised by the mys- 
tical power of strict discipline and rigid police.” 

A general hospital was established on Eleven Mile 
(Ellicott) Creek near Williamsville, and in 1814 the num- 
ber of sick treated averaged from three to four hundred, 
while at times the number of wounded exceeded those suf- 
fering from disease. In 1815, two hundred and fifty pa- 
tients were removed there from Lewiston and it became a 
base hospital for this region. After Colonel Tucker’s at- 
tack on Black Rock in August, 1814, about eleven hundred 
patients which included all those in Buffalo except about 
eighty or ninety who were too sick to be removed, were 
transferred to Williamsville. In November, 1814, all the 
patients at Buffalo were sent there. It is not strange that 
many died under treatment. This Society has taken over 
the care of the plot where these soldiers were buried which 
is situate on the Garrison Road near Williamsville and 
has placed a cannon suitably inscribed to mark the site. 
It is a matter of regret that the records of the War De- 
partment fail to reveal any information respecting the 
names of the men buried either there or in the Park 
Meadow, which was used as a burial place for the en- 
campment at Flint Hill. 

War was a grim business in those days. In September, 
1814, Brown was short of tents for his troops, so he 
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wrote Porter as follows: “I have ordered every tent 
from Buffalo and that the sick and wounded be put into 
the houses. In times like these we must look to nothing 
but the great interests of our country, and, therefore, I 
shall this day also order that the sick and wounded at 
Williamsville be also put into the nearest houses that 
can be found and the tents forwarded to this place (Fort 
Erie). It is painful for me to be compelled to resort to 
this measure but I find it my duty as I have no other 
means of covering the men under your command.” 

Hiram Cronk, the last survivor of the War, died in 
this State, on May 138, 1905, in the 106th year of his 
age. Twenty-one widows of soldiers who served were 
drawing pensions on January 1, 1926. 

Aside from the campaign conducted by Brown (July- 
October, 1814), the military events on this Frontier 
were discreditable to this Nation and they show what 
result may be expected when forces operate under po- 
litical control over the protests of a respectable minor- 
ity opposed to a war. 

Roosevelt in his Naval War of 1812 puts the matter 
none too strongly when he said: 


“Without the prudence to avoid war or the forethought to pre- 
pare for it, the Administration drifted hopelessly into a conflict 
in which only the navy . . . saved us from complete and 
shameful defeat. ; 

With the exception of the brilliant and successful charge of 
the Kentucky mounted infantry at the battle of the Thames, the 
only bright spot in the war in the North was the campaign on 
the Niagara Frontier during the summer of 1814.” 


A careful examination of the voluminous dispatches 
and documents collected by the Lundy’s Lane Historical 
Society, under the able direction of General Cruikshank, 
and the enormous literature which has accumulated on 
this war, forces one to the same conclusion that was 
reached by Roosevelt. 
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The conquest of Upper Canada was well within the 
power of the United States which had enormous re- 
sources in men, money and supplies; and it is difficult 
to understand how a comparatively few British soldiers 
held Canada, including even Fort Niagara, till hostilities 
were terminated by the Treaty of Ghent. Clearly it was 
attributable to the fact that Great Britain selected com- 
petent men to lead her forces and gave them full author- 
ity to act unhampered by amateur advice or political 
interference. 

Every child in Ontario knows who Brock was but few 
every heard of Sir Gordon Drummond, the real savior of 
Upper Canada. 

Brock was killed by an American rifleman a few 
moments after he had entered upon the first real fight- 
ing he had encountered. He was an able man and a good 
administrator. As his dispatches reveal, he was bold and 
far seeing, but his military ability so far as this war 
was concerned never was tested in action. On the other 
hand, Sir Gordon Drummond was an officer of long 
and honorable service in the Netherlands, in Egypt, 
and in the West Indies before he came to Canada. 
He was in the prime of life and every inch a soldier. 
From his first appearance on that winter’s day at Fort 
Niagara when he saw the smoldering and charred re- 
mains of the once beautiful Newark until the campaign 
of 1814 was closed and he returned to England broken 
in health by exposure and overwork, he put forth a dam- 
aging and respectable fight against heavy odds. During 
this critical period so skillfully did he dispose of his 
slender forces that he ever presented a firm front; and 
he was willing to fight whenever there seemed to be a 
fair chance of success. At Lundy’s Lane his troops were 
forced back with great loss, but in a very short time he 
rallied and led them back to their former position ready 
to fight again. After the sortie at Fort Erie where he 
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lost nearly one out of three of his men, he moved to Chip- 
pewa and stood fast against the approach of a force 
having twice his army’s numbers. He was a natural 
leader of men. He inspired his command with his own 
contempt for danger and his own confidence in the final 
result. His name should be held in grateful recollection 
by the people of Canada. 

General Jacob Brown, Drummond’s chief antagonist, 
was of another type. He too, was in the prime of life, 
brave and clear sighted. He had entered the New York 
State militia as a Colonel in 1809 and had secured a com- 
mission as brigadier-general in 1811. He was kept in 
the service after the war and became general-in-chief 
of the army in 1821. Congress voted him a gold sword 
for his services at Fort Erie, Chippewa and Lundy’s 
Lane. He was popular with the militia and a natural 
leader, animating his command with his own aggressive- 
ness and optimism. 

Seott’s career has been referred to at another place. 
If Scott had been placed in supreme command of the 
army early in 1813 and backed up by the country, it is at 
least probable that Canada today would be a part of 
these United States. 

The War of 1812 has been overshadowed by the more 
important events which followed it, but when an ade- 
quate history of this trying period of our country’s his- 
tory is written, and the battles along the Niagara Fron- 
tier are recounted, Chippewa, Lundy’s Lane, and Fort 
Erie will be awarded places high up in the record of the 
many valorous deeds the history of our country affords. 
And while the history of our brave men is written, let 
due praise be accorded to our former foes, who, through 
the mutation of time and circumstance, are now our 
nearest neighbors and best friends. 


THE END. 
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The compiler of this paper has not produced a finished 
study of the subject. He has merely brought together 
such facts as are available, and leaves until a future time 
a more complete presentation of the matter. 


The original minute-book of the Committee on Safety 
and Relief, at Canandaigua, is in the library of the Buf- 
falo Historical Society. 

It sets forth that “at a numerous and respectable meet- 
ing of the inhabitants of the village of Canandaigua,” 
held at Atwater’s tavern on Monday evening, January 3, 
1814, Moses Atwater was chosen chairman and John 
Greig, Esq., secretary. The object of the meeting was 
stated to consider “the exposed situation of this frontier 
and the most advisable means of warding off the eminent 
danger with which we are threatened.” The meeting 
adopted the following resolution: 


That a committee be appointed to consist of eight and to be 
denominated a Committee of Safety and Relief, whose duty it 
shall be to make themselves thoroughly acquainted with the 
state of things as frequently as may be, to communicate such 
information as they may receive, in such manner and to such 
parts of the country, as to them may seem proper, to devise and 
recommend the most judicious measures for general defence, to 
correspond with the General and State governments, and such 
other parts of the country as to them may seem expedient, on the 
best means of repelling the enemy and of guarding this frontier 
from depredations; and finally to adopt such measures as they 
may think proper for promoting the safety and relief of this 
part of the country, and preventing an unnecessary abandon- 
ment of settlements where no real danger exists, 


The committee that was appointed at this meeting con- 
sisted of William Shepard, Myron Holley, Phineas P. 
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Bates, Thaddeus Chapin, Nathaniel Gorham, Moses At- 
water, Zachariah Seymour and Thomas Beals. Messrs. 
Beals and Seymour ultimately proved to be the most 
zealous and useful members. 

At a meeting of the committee held January 4, 1814, 
Thaddeus Chapin being chairman, and Myron Holley 
clerk, it was resolved that the clerk notify Maj. Gen. Hall 
of the appointment of the Committee of Safety and Relief 
of Canandaigua, and request that he send from time to 
time such information as might be useful, “and assure 
him of our readiness to codperate in all measures proper 
for the defence of this frontier.” The meeting also called 
on the citizens to provide themselves with the best possi- 
ble arms and accoutrements, with ammunition, and keep 
the same always in readiness for use at a moment’s 
warning. 

The following day the committee again met and unani- 
mously adopted a long “address to our fellow citizens.” 
It opened with a vivid picture of frontier conditions : 


The war in which we are engaged is rapidly assuming a char- 
acter of ferocity and terror, forbidden by the law of nations and 
by every sentiment of humanity. You every day see the aged 
and the helpless, with a scanty remnant of their movable prop- 
erty, hastily snatched from the grasp of an invader, returning 
from our frontier, and casting themselves upon the sympathies 
of their countrymen for immediate support. These are generally 
parts of families; for no families have been left entire, which 
the hand of the ravager could reach. 


Upon our own territory hundreds of our fellow citizens have 
geen their houses burned, their unarmed friends either killed or 
carried into captivity and their long-cherished hopes blasted by 
the sudden and almost unresisted approach of an enraged enemy. 
But we do not, at present, expect relief from complaint or re- 
monstrance; we have more pressing interests. And it is incon- 
sistent with the genuine spirit of liberty to shrink from the 
performance of any duty however difficult, however dangerous. 
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The address continued in like general phrases, and 
finally became specific. It recommended military organi- 
zation, but sounded a warning: 


Let not portions of the militia attempt to form volunteer corps 
unauthorized by law, and thus distract and weaken that force 
which reason, past experience and the most venerable authorities 
of our country equally point out as the anchor of our safety. 
Bunker’s hill and Bennington are names which bring to the 
militia-man’s bosom the most animating remembrances. And 
why should it be doubted, that the same class of our citizens, in 
a contest conservated by the genius of defensive war, may not 
hereafter emulate the glory there acquired? 


This address was adopted, ordered signed by the chair- 
man and clerk, and directed to be printed in the news- 
papers of the village. Further resolutions directed the 
citizens to procure subscriptions for the sufferers, and to 
recommend like proceedings to neighboring towns. Final- 
ly, Messrs. Holley and Beals were created a committee 
to see that the proceedings were published, and to draw 
up letters addressed to prominent citizens throughout the 
state, soliciting relief for the sufferers. On January 8th 
the committee again met and received the following letter 
which Messrs. Holley and Beals had drawn up: 


CANANDAIGUA, 8th January, 1814. 


Gentlemen: Niagara county, and that part of Genesee which 
lies west of Batavia, are completely depopulated. All the set- 
tlements in a section of country forty miles square and which 
contained more than twelve thousand souls, are effectually 
broken up. These facts you are undoubtedly acquainted with; 
but the distresses they have produced, none but an eye-witness 
can thoroughly appreciate. Our roads are filled with people, 
many of whom have been reduced from a state of competence 
and good prospects, to the last degree of want and sorrow. So 
sudden was the blow, by which they have been crushed, that no 
provision could be made either to elude or to meet it. The 
fugitives from Niagara county especially, were dispersed under 
circumstances of so much terror, that, in some cases, mothers 
find themselves wandering with strange children, and children 
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are seen accompanied by such, as have no other sympathies with 
them than those of common sufferings. Of the families thus 
separated, all the members can never again meet, in this life; 
for the same violence which has made them beggars, has for 
ever deprived some of their heads, and others of their branches. 
Afflictions of the mind, so deep as have been allotted to these un- 
happy people, we cannot cure. They can probably be subdued, 
only by His power, who can wipe away all tears. But shall we 
not endeavor to assuage them? To their bodily wants we can 
certainly administer. The inhabitants of this village have made 
large contributions for their relief, in provisions, clothing and 
money. And we have been appointed, among other things, to 
solicit further relief for them, from our wealthy and liberal 
minded fellow citizens. In pursuance of this appointment, may 
we ask of you, gentlemen, to interest yourselves particularly in 
their behalf: We believe, that no occasion has ever occurred in 
our country, which presented stronger claims upon individual 
benevolence; and we humbly trust, that whoever is willing to 
answer these claims, will always entitle himself to the precious 
rewards of active charity. We are, gentlemen, with great respect, 
great respect. 
Your very obedient servants, 


WM. SHEPARD, 
THADS. CHAPIN, 
Moses ATWATER, 
N. GorHAM, 
Z. SEYMOUR, 
Myron HO..ey, 
THOMAS BEALS, 
PHINEAS P. BATES, 
Committee of Safety and Relief at Canandaigua. 


The meeting in approving of the appeal, ordered that 
copies should be sent to DeWitt Clinton, Robert Troup, 
Matthew Clarkson, John B. Coles, Thomas Morris, Moses 
Rogers, Robert Browne and Thomas Eddy of New York 
City; to Hon. Philip S. Van Rensselaer, James Kent, 
Ambrose Spencer, Elisha Jenkins, Stephen Van Rens- 
selaer, Rev. William Neill, Rev. Timothy Clowes and John 
M. Bradford of Albany; to James Emmott and Levi Mc- 
Kean, Poughkeepsie; to Robert Jenkins, Elisha Williams, 
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Reuben Folger, John Talman and William W. Van Ness 
of Hudson; to Joseph C. Yates, Charles Kane and Ele- 
phalet Nott of Schenectady; to Jonas Platt, Thomas R. 
Gold and E. Moseley of Whitesboro; to Jedediah Sanger 
and Joseph Kirkland of New Hartford; to Benjamin 
Walker, Nathan Williams and J. Van Rensselaer of Utica; 
and probably to many others. The above are noted in 
the old record-book in the Historical Society library. 

It is worth noting that an original list of subscribers, 
bearing the signatures of scores of prominent men of that 
day, is also preserved in the Historical Society library. 
It is eight feet long and is dated “Albany, Jan. 17, 1814.” 
Among the autograph signatures appended are Frances 
LeBaron, $10; John Van Schaick, $380; Dudley Walsh, 
$60; JohnS. Van Rensselaer, $5; S. Van Rensselaer, $100 ; 
Gideon Hawley, $5; S. DeWitt, $20; Goldsbrow Banyar, 
$50; John Lansing, Jr., $50; T. Clowes, $20; Jacob H. 
Ten Eyck, $5; Daniel D. Tompkins, $50; John W. Yates, 
$10; Ann Van Cortlandt, $20; James Kent, $30; H. 
Bleecker, $10; Catherine Gansevoort, $10; Elizabeth 
Bloodgood, #5; S. Van Rensselaer, $60; J. S. S. Staats, 
$5; John I. Van Rensselaer, $10; “the proceeds of monies 
taken at the theater on the 22d,” $474.25; “from the Meth- 
odist church,” $68.50; “from the children in Mr. Up- 
fold’s school,” $9; “from Mr. Young’s school, Zion St,” 
$4.31; “collected in St. Peter’s church, Jan, 30th,” $320; 
“from the inhabitants of the town of Greenville in the 
County of Greene,” $350; “the scholars of Isaac G. Hut- 
ton in the town of Colonie,” $12; “from the Ist Presby- 
terian church in the town of Goshen in the County of 
Orange,” $153. 

Documents like the foregoing give a vividness and 
reality to the situation not otherwise to be had. It is 
evident that the Canandaigua committee sent many 
copies of their appeal to the well-to-do communities of 
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New York and on the Hudson. Much of the help that 
was received came from those quarters. 

The committee soon decided to deposit whatever funds 
were received in the Ontario bank, subject to the draft of 
the committee. Mr. Beals went to Batavia and else- 
where to the westward of Canandaigua to get facts that 
would assist the commission in distributing the funds. 
He was charged to obtain the names of all the taxable 
inhabitants in each of the towns on the Niagara frontier ; 
to inquire for such as may have suffered, whose names 
were not on the assessment rolls; to learn whose houses 
had been burned or plundered; to learn if they had prop- 
erty remaining; were they now in Niagara County—if not, 
where are they? Have any of the family, especially the 
head, been killed or taken by the enemy? The committee 
were also to inquire “of two or three discreet men in 
each of said towns to whom we could send funds for dis- 
tribution if we think proper. Mr. Beals will not how- 
ever consider himself as confined to the above means of 
information, but will take any mode of learning what we 
want to know, which his discretion may suggest,” 

On February 2d the committee directed the payment of 
$75.6214 to Mrs. Farwell “late of Buffalo.” So far as ap- 
pears, this was the first relief given under the direction 
of the committee. Joseph Ellicott wrote to Mr. Beals that 
“if this Committee will pay the amt of said order he will 
refund the same to them at sight.” The chairman was 
directed to pay the amount to Mrs. Farwell. 

Mr. Beals spent eight days in his tour of the frontier 
for the collection of information, relative to the suffer- 
ers. It is a misfortune that he did not write a graphic ac- 
count of what he found! It would be a document of 
matchless interest. He reported the names of a number 
of persons who were in immediate want, also the names 
of others whose houses and property were burned, but 
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who were not in immediate want. From this time on, the 
committee made numerous payments to suffering refugees. 
On February 2d they appropriated $50 in goods and 
money, to relieve the needs of Mrs. Alvord of Lewiston; 
and $25 to the widow of Samuel Pratt, late of Buffalo. 

On February 3d the committee voted for the payment of 
the following: 


“Poy TRUS), MGR Kee CoE Tay 5 lk CC 
Widow Atkins at 11-Mile Creek . ....... . 25 
Joon: Olmstead at tt-Male Creek . 9. =. "29259. 952. °. 25 
Wm. Dudley’s widow. . . ola eae 25 
Mr. Friskett’s widow (up the jake froin Buffalo) . SIP Na: 10 
MachacleDillenearsBuitalo . mo | een eee 25 
Widow of John Roop. . eee Sige ett ia eS 25 
Joel Thorp’s family in Giatened cat Oy Pes ane a ss 25 
Holden Allen at Buffalo. . . 200 ae A erty 25 
Mrs. Sawyer at Presqu’ Isle [Erie] . eet Ree eee Coes 2 25 
Orange Dean . . Pia) «eee ee ee eg ee: 25 
John White near 11- Mile Geek Se BS. So oe, 25 
Gonradenouscwr near black Rock =). ssn) seer 25 
UGWiy sepia, WWAMNbNTS GA ie Se GS 8 S& 8 6 4G) o 25 
Ralph M. Pomeroy . . . eg ae. poe Tee 50 
Joseph D. Hoyt’s child at T. Meme ens eT ae ie ee 10 
Tim’y McEwamp, 11-Mile Creek . ....... . 25 
OMG Tveyys, isehaaiss (shNNyy SS em Gs 5 b os = 4 25 
Robert Keane’s wife at 11-Mile Creek . . .... . 20 
apiael@oukwat ia-VMilewCreek. 9 i =) ee 50 
John Haydock, at 11-Mile Creek . . .. ... . - 25 
\Wwillony Sie Aitvein Bie Rey 9 OC 25 
Amos Callender at Clarence . . ee ee ie 25 
Luke Draper’s wife at Peck’s in Ginkanes i Sy oe Ve 25 
Mrs. Hoysington, at Peck’s. . . 5) 72 AG AROS ec ate) 25 
David Klink, up the lake from Buffalo ee Ss. een 25 


These appropriations disposed of $665. It was re- 
solved that Charles Townsend, Eli Hart, Ebenezer Wal- 
den and Heman B. Potter be requested to apply the sum 
named as specified. The money was sent to them by 
Judge Atwater. 
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The following appropriations were also made: 


James Murray in Niagara Co. . 
Ralph Coffin near Batavia . 

John Sims in Genesee Co. . 

William Chapman, ropemaker . 

Mrs. Evingham a 

James Field at Batavia . 

George Burgar . 

Ray Marsh in Genesee Co. 

Olmstead in Genesee Co. 
Charles Redman on Ridge Road 
Joseph Clark at Batavia . : 
Widow Woods, 3 miles from Fort . 
George Ash at 18-Mile Creek : 
Ebenezer Williams at 18-Mile Creek . 


$25 
50 
25 
50 
50 
50 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 


This disposed of $500, which Jonas Harrison, David E. 
Evans and Richard Smith were charged with. The money 


was sent as in the former case, by Judge Atwater. 


Then the following sums were apportioned : 


Mrs. Cyrenius Chapin 

Asa Fox in East Bloomfield . 

D. Burton’s wife at Riga 

Mr. Holmes at Smedley’s 

Mrs. Hyde ‘ 

Abel Curtis at Geneseo eee 

Amos Lee’s wife in Lima or Avon . es 
Mrs. Anna Greensitt (Youngstown): in Palmyra 
John McBride’s wife and children (in Ontario Co.) 
Jabez Hull’s wife . 

Solomon Gillet’s family . 

Abiather Buck’s family . 

Widow March . ‘ ae 

Henry Brother’s family in Gcneed 

Benjamin Hopkins in Geneva . 

Doctor Park in Avon . 

Jacob Hovey 

Ebenezer Hovey 

Mrs. Cunnington in Ont. Co. 

Joshua Fairchild at Bigtree 


50 
25 
25 
50 
25 
25 
25 
30 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
50 
50 
25 
25 
25 


25 
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The following appropriations were made: 


Parkhurst Whitney, in Seneca or Cayuago Co. 
Joshua Fairchild at Bigtree 

Mrs. Gardner in Ontario Co. 

Lathrop Cook at Geneseo 

Ezra St. John, in Sempronius . 
Hugh A. Wilson in Ontario Co. 

John Groves in Ontario Co. 

John Robinson in Geneseo . 

Mr. Southard in Avon 

Solomon Gould in Bloomfield 

Mr. Warren in Ontario Co. . 

Akish Pool in Ontario Co. . 

James Clark in Ontario Co. . 

Mr. Babcock in Ontario Co. . 

Levi Howell in Ontario Co. . 

Loring Doney in Ontario Co. 

Mr. Allen Rees gos 

Joash Taylor, in Ontario Co. 
Ephraim Hopkins in Palmyra . 
Messrs. Hiffords near Genesee river . 
Widow Brooks (gone to the eastward) 
John Waterhouse at Palmyra . 
Messrs, Wallaces in Ontario Co. 

Mr. Howell with the Wallaces . 

Capt. Edmunds at Palmyra . 

Dexter P. Sprague at Palmyra . 

Capt. Leonard’s family at Lima 
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$25 
25 
50 
50 
50 
50 
25 
50 
50 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
50 
25 
25 
50 
25 
25 
25 
50 


On February 5th the committee made the following ap- 


propriations: 


Ephraim Stocker at Geneva . 
Widow Enos at 11-Mile Creek . 
Benjamin Haines at Bloomfield 
Jenning’s wife at 11-Mile Creek 
Benjamin Gregg at 11-Mile Creek . 
Jonathan Root at 11-Mile Creek 
Mrs. Pomeroy at Mrs. Clark’s . 
Mr. Tomlinson at Bemis’ 


$30 
25 
25 
10 
20 
20 
15 
10 


The committee this day also voted that Messrs. Seymour 
and Beals be a committee to dispose of goods sent in for 
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distribution as they might think proper for the benefit of 
the sufferers. There were appropriated to Elijah Newbon 
$5 in cash and articles of clothing. The sum of $50 was 
placed in the hands of Seymour and Beals for distribu- 
tion in their discretion. 


On the 9th of February the committee voted that there 
be placed in the hands of Jonas Harrison, David E. 
Evans and Richard Smith at Batavia, in addition to the 
sum sent to them by Judge Atwater for distribution on 
February 3d, the sum of $100. The following appropria- 
tions were also made: 


Holden Allen, an additional sum. . . ee 50 
Mrs. Tigner, left with gentlemen at 11- Mile Greek Pe) ys 20 
AsasDickinsoni., <4) 299-2) 0 ue coe ete nes ns 25 
TOS EU LO VC) O.Vi a sae Sn ec SS 25 


The committee voted $13.25 to Moses Atwater for ex- 
penses incurred on his tour to 11-Mile creek; $12.50 to 
Thomas Beals, that being the amount of his expenses on 
his tour to gain necessary information. The sum of 
$29.25 was paid to Messrs. Seymour and Beals to be used 
in their discretion in relief work. The amount of $200 
was voted for the relief of the Tuscaroras whose village 
was burned, and Captain Jasper Parrish was requested 
to spend the amount for necessary clothing for the Tus- 
caroras or “in such manner as will give them most relief.” 


The following appropriations were also voted: 


Devi Johuson in Victor.) 2 4) . 7.0. eee ee ree 
Pe Vey) a ese Sl ll 25 
iD) dioaes Th Beale) 4 ll 25 
Stephen Warren in Bloomfield. . . . . . .. = - 25 
Wissen Atay they MeikeyyiAGl 5 5 6 o 4 oo 6 © Gs 25 
John &) Amsdell) Canandaizuan.. -)) 0) cn nnn 25 


On February 12th the committee made the following 
appropriations : 
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Solomon Hearsey, Ridge Road . . eee Se 
Wife of George Wilson (with Mrs. McBride) Te he ae 15 
Nathan Hall, six miles from Buffalo. . ..... . 25 
Samuel Howe (one of Wilcox’s corps) . . .... . 15 


On the 19th of February the following appropriations 
were voted: 


Nicholas Burba, 4-Mile Creek below Black Rock. . . . $20 
Samuel Burba his son . . SP SAY yee Or 10 
Widow of Peter Hopkins, 18- Mile Grecke. pe ree Fe 20 
William Merchant, late of Canada .. . ra wae tne 2 25 
Frederick Merrill and his sister, with Jas. Root Ag Wee A ee 25 
Daniel Gates, to be delivered by Joel Steel. . . . 25 

Mrs. Fellows, late of Cambria, wife of Isaac Fellows, a anit 
_ carpenter, “who was killed or is a prisoner”. . : 25 
Thomas Reynolds, late of Cambria, now at Lt. Churchill’ Sue LS 

John Pettinger, late from Canada, lived with Mr. Babcock on 
Ridge Road . . ER nce oe ee ee 25 
Daniel Sheldon, late of 18- Mile Geese Se suey est 25 
Lucretia Sheldon, his mother, late of 12-Mile Creek oO Be 25 
Mercy Carr at 18-Mile Creek . . . ee Spo ee 20 
Andrew Loyst of Porter, 14 miles from wort a Oa 25 

Mrs. Bills, wife of Chester Bills of Murray, killed or taker 
Our. IBWeKel re TRWiyGe 8 6k Be oh Oe Pe ee pe age 25 


On this day $100 more was placed in the hands of 
Messrs. Seymour and Beals for use in their discretion. 
February 23d the committee met again and voted that 
$25 be sent to Morris F. Shepperd to be expended for the 
benefit of John Sagas’ wife and children. The sum of 
$15 was voted for Levi Mudget of Hartland, and $20 for 
Mrs. Sally Engle at Stult’s in Gorham. On March 2d 
the committee appropriated as follows: 


Solomon Musk | a. fa to ee Eas) Ge 
Tim’y Smith late of Laritod ee tide 510 id ee ass 
Wm. Finch, lived at Ellicott’s new salt wort an We Peers 25 
JDVAS TEE UhRCL SUI). 5 on Ge ia ee & a 8 Oe PAR 
‘ingyen Iehoheeee bbl 6 5 «4 6 oo om oo © 8 & & 10 
we See CMG Olea iitalOj ens eee he | ae ed NeGl dasa cee fee ces 20 
Wire OMeroy, Luter SUING 28. 2 ea ws eee 10 


Wallon, ANMnOR, Sarigdevere Gihok 4 5 9p B56 Bo A 25 
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Thomas Flinn . 


Nathaniel MeConmiek of 4-Mile Greal 5 


John Brown, 4-Mile Creek . 
Joseph Hewit . 

William M. Howell 

Thomas Brown, 18-Mile Geecke) 


Rev. William Holmes, late of Tuscarora villaze 


On March 5th they continued with the following: 


Russell A. Smith . 
Jared Morey ‘ : 
Christopher M. eer ‘ 
David Wood 

James Finch : 
Isaac Warner of Clarence 
M. W. Abell of Buffalo 
Charles May 

Widow of Elias Lioghina 


Polly Hopkins wife of Huggan . 


Abner Lay . 
John Fassett 
William Smith . 
Stephen Mead . 
James Harris 
Robert Amsdell 
Ezra H. Bemis 


Daniel Sheldon, late of Boater é 


Mrs. Greensit, further sum . 
Aaron Child 


On March 9th they appropriated as follows: 


David Johnston of Lewiston 
Aikish Pool, further sum 
Widow Alvord, further sum . 
Gilbert Elliot, Cambria . 


Leonard Baker’s wife (a black) of Buffalo ' 
Mrs. Henry Brother, further sum . 


Mr. Holmes, further sum 
Mrs. Smith Salisbury 


20 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 


$25 
20 
20 
25 
30 
10 
30 
25 
25 
25 
15 
25 
25 
25 
25 
15 
15 
25 
20 
25 


$15 
10 
20 
20 
20 
25 


. 25 


25 


The following day they made the following allowances: 


John Eastman, late of Porter . 


$25 
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PAINS ela UCR eo mec sco ec a. a ge ek es et en ep men 
ONT IGAUCMP MEI aes cba Moot" coy ctw pete vce ee em O25 


On March 15th the committee appropriated as follows: 


menue ly @ OO kgar we. Gs 8 hs 6 el eo PRESS Camece Seb 
eniyaetCCLChumMierisaacu sss bs oe ve cs ee ese 25 
Olivers Udally =... Va tity eee 25 
Mrs. John McBride, 2d Bopronriation RR A. 250 8 mee ae 25 
YEHNS, IDNA OES 0), GA eee ok On eern ee 8  Ge tae ce ay be 13 
LOR OA IE Sy SR eee ks ee Oe ee 15 
nti Shae OStC Iara Mosse ot <. au Kee ee ee 20 
Walter GrOSCUeCCKin a... <<. “t (ol a eel teres cae 25 
ICS CAST Com ema avs; iiss is) tc eee eRe ee ees 5 
Joshua Woodward. .. . s: 1a. ESR RECT LACE plies Aste: 2 
Jacob Danser and George Daiesr «3. cle SR ae ae: 10 
WACODMVATITINGR mem en 5.) if coe. Pea ee ees oe 5 
NECSMEG@ OUNC Yeu emus Use ot. | Ye). stocn st Boo tee ey ae cn eee 5 
END neRCe LI Varse Neem ed) ok a) 0 ee Se ee Pe we 25 
OU ME ES TICCOMemmemcnes Mets. cu o> oc rsilAsgl gy eee em AD) f, 30 
Navn ane CUMMINGS: se no as) 6 Oe gee ee ee ee a 10 
MancaretweA Leas Ge <4 a: eee 0) 5. Su RL ee eee ee 5 
MAELO WeVaDUINews ein, ai or o> sy | a eae ee eee 5 


There was also appropriated $1500 for Mr. Beals to take 
with him to Batavia and 11-Mile creek for appropriations 
hereafter to be made. 


On March 19th the Committee appropriated as follows: 


Bauiotuscomb sawite of Clarence...) 2.) = 9. os 2 5 
MathhiagmeViantimens fo a << G6: ° os “ee aes es 5 
Enos Atwater. . . 10 
Widow March her enildren Aa ies two Henlebiers canctt with 

ey @eubil . 5 SoC a3 oe Bev 25 
Peter I. Murray at ine fisposalt of ne. Hoeye he AO ame 10 


On March 26th the following appropriations were 
made: 


Wan sArbunthnot's family, Youngstown . 2). . . « . $30 
TACT EUS tamiuye SUTERer SUM. ee) se 25 
Wevimlounston-s amily, LUrcher Sune fs a. a eee 25 


Matmelsones, Lamy. abot se 4 ew st es 25 
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Mvakolon, Wheels sehemb 5 5 As 94 6 5 58 & G 4 oO ¢ 25 
Sikeston (GaUNae 4 « oo o os Bb 59 0 © OG 0 @ 9 © 25 
Widow Gardner. . se Ace, i, ante ee 25 
Mrs. Lewis’ family of eerincen ae i At. 23 eae 50 
David Johnston, Lewiston - . - =. = = =» »s = «| & 25 
Benjamin Hopkins,.Ovid) =. 0 “. 53 °R. See 25 
NAoOne “ueubbayAnh 5 Ff 6 Bes 6 6 8 & of 4p oO « 25 
Ralply ‘Goflineec se fc ta, 8. ee oe ee a eee 25 
William Chapman. . a LY eee eens 25 
Mr. Raymond of ManeHester: hiackemien ce eg, Ee os 30 
George Burgher, further sum... - + «© + + = + 25 
Joseph.Clark further sum <1. <5 2 iy 9 a ee ee 25 
encoun Weel, wWhhaie Ey 5 5 6 6 8 le lll 25 
JessesBeach, further sum «<< 9. 4. 5 % @ 3 "= 25 
Jenner Clerc, tipdnrGhe Sin) 5 ll 20 
Aiovnre, (Covohwect, mabhanavee Eek 5 5 5 5 8 5 o& G © 4 0 25 
Joseph Howell, further sum . . - «© «© s+ = # «© 25 
Widow Sarah Hopkins, furthersum. .... . . . 25 
Weral WiOny@ue Wibadeye Eb 5 5S 5 lk 25 
Amaziah Stoughton, furthersum. ....... - 25 
Mathrop Cook, further (Sumy i) eee ton 50 
AVAGO I8xobho), ahha SMe 5G 6 5 56 6 6 56 @ © & = ibs 
Jolive, Wx, Sabo Ree 6 5 4 6 5 ow 6 8 6 o 6 & 25 
Wire, MASON GEUMeKe Bboy 6 4 5 5 o & 6 Go G co & 10 
SPhanial IOG@GRHIE sebhdude Reel 5 6 6 6 6 wm 5 & @ x 25 
George: Reeder 2. a s 96) sw) 2.) ie Sa ee eae 25 
APN Rl CH MANKS © 6 Gg Go 90 6 6 © 5 oo 8 & 10 
Whe Jetoabeatl 5° 5 oo a 56 6 o 59 & 9 Bb G@ © 8 20 
RachelmAllene =. e2oris | eae ge) een ecient fig en 1 15 
Toon Walden 92 gf 6 0 © oc © ob @ DB Go 8 6 & 20 
Mrederick buck? <2 =.) fan renee on ireonenee rer 25 
innectjatee IBD) 4 5 6 60 56 8 & o © © G © G «& 20 
John House . . ney Pw tees ote iP ica toc 20 
Ralph M. Pomeroy, fone SUM Te ee eee ss 25 
Walter P. Grosebeck, further sum . ......- . 20 
YX, Bi Tein TN Eben GG lll UU 20 


The sum of $150 was placed in the hands of Messrs. 
Harrison, Evans and Smith of Batavia, for distribution 
in their discretion. The amount was sent to them by Mr. 
Beals. There was appropriated to Messrs. Beals and 
Colt, for expenses and services in going to 11-Mile creek, 
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the sum of #60. Their trip occupied eight days. 
lowing appropriations were also directed: 


George Ash, further sum 

John Brown, further sum 
Nathaniel M’Cormick, further sum 
Ebenezer Williams, further sum . 
H. M. & I. Campbell, of Buffalo 


Mrs. Leonard’s family, further sum . 


Dr, Park, Ovid . 


The fol- 


$20 
20 
20 
20 
50 
50 
25 


On March 50th the committee continued its appropria- 


tions, as follows: 


Isaac Swain F 

Mrs. John McBride 

Mrs. Almond H. Mellard . 
Elijah Newton . 

Jacob Leetes 

Michael Leetes . 

Phineas Howell 

Rev. Andrew Gray 
Enos Atwater . 


Widow of P. M. Fopring. 2d app’n . 
Polly Wright, wife of soldier killed . 


Joel Fordham . 
Jacob Hovey, 2d app’n 
Ebenezer Hovey, 2d app’n . 


$25 
10 
25 
25 
20 
20 
30 
50 
10 
25 
10 
25 
25 
25 


On April 2d the committee granted $25 to Stephen 
Warren, it being a second appropriation; and on April 


9th they made the following grants: 


Rachel Husbands . 

Abijah Perry, 2d app’n . 
Robert Edmunds, 2d app’n . 
Peter I. Murray, soap boiler . 
Ray March, 2d app’n . 

Asa Rose, 2d app’n , 
Mrs. Mary Portelo of Lawision ; 


$25 
25 
25 
4 
10 
25 
15 


April 16, the committee voted the following appropria- 


tions: 
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ISK (Ovople, dhry, ieehe WENN? 6 5 » « o o © wo o Sat) . 
Ezra H Bemistoteeorier.e: dea Dillane nnn ne ac 10 
Wiyoalenacl jehihiyehen, Bol BOON 5 2 46 «a © 6 Oo © 4 28 5 
Moses Ke Stevensvateblacks Rock 2) 0) ny een 25 
Widows ArabellagMcClures Blacks OC kaise -nenr ncn nnn: 15 
Widow Lydia Stevens, Black Rock . .... .. . 15 
Wheeler Kitchens 18-Mile’ Creek: 27 2 9s a ee 20 


At this point the record of the old minute-book ends. 
Probably the committee continued its useful work for 
some time. In January, 1814, the New York Legislature 
appropriated $50,000 for the relief of the Niagara suf- 
ferers, and the work took on a new phase. 

One cannot read these painstaking old records without 
being impressed with the devotion which characterized the 
work, especially of Mr. Beals. It is plain that he and his 
associates felt a genuine sympathy for the sufferers and 
neglected no needy case. The relief was extended to those 
entitled to it wherever they could be found. 


LEGISLATIVE HELP. 


Promptly on hearing of the devastation of the Niagara 
frontier, relief measures were set afoot. In the New York 
State Assembly a resolution was introduced, appropriat- 
ing $50,000 as a relief fund. A Senate committee, to 
whom the matter was referred, took the view that no 
money could be appropriated from the state treasury un- 
less authorized by law. A bill was therefore introduced, 
and passed the Senate, appropriating $40,000 for the re- 
lief of sufferers in the towns of Hartland, Porter, Cam- 
bria, Schlosser and Buffalo, the funds to be applied by the 
supervisors of the respective towns, the amount to be ap- 
portioned by Joseph Ellicott of Batavia, William Wads- 
worth of Genesee, and Daniel Davis of Caledonia, com- 
missioners named in the bill. The bill also appropriated 
$5,000 for the relief of the Tuscarora Indians and $5,000 
for the Canadians who had taken refuge in New York 
State. 
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Among the papers preserved by the Buffalo Historical 
Society is a manuscript “List of Sufferers on the Niagara 
Frontier,” etc., without date or signature, but evidently 
prepared soon after the burning of 1813, not unlikely by 
the commissioners appointed to examine into the need of 
relief. It was preserved, prior to 1864, among the papers 
of Thomas Beals of Canandaigua, and is as follows: 


List OF SUFFERERS ON THE NIAGARA FRONTIER FROM Fort 
NIAGARA TO THE TONEWANTA CREEK AND FROM L&WIS- 
TON ON THE RipGEeE Roap To tHE Wivow ForsytTHE’s. 


YOUNGSTOWN. 


Mrs. Agnes Greensitt. Her husband died last summer, 
leaving her and six or seven children; her house and fur- 
niture destroyed by the enemy on the 19th of December 
last ; supposed to be with her children in Ontario County ; 
presumed to be in want. 

Elijah Hatheway. Lost a small log house and stable; 
residence unknown; presumed not to be in want. 

John McBride. On the river road towards Lewiston; 
house and furniture destroyed; wife and two or three 
children ; supposed to be in Ontario County and probably 
in want; himself a prisoner with the enemy. 

Isaac Swain. House etc. destroyed; himself and family 
in Genesee County; not in want. 

Jabez Hull. Hired house burnt; furniture, etc. de- 
stroyed ; family in Ontario [County]; himself a prisoner; 
from circumstances presumed not to be in present want. 

William Arbuthnot, William McBride, Alexander Mc- 
Bride. The two former prisoners, the latter with his 
family in Niagara County. They were tanners; their 
home, barn and tannery at first not burnt, since reported 
to have been; not in want. 

Alexander Millar. Farmer; house, barn, etc., burnt; 
himself taken prisoner, since liberated and son still a 
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prisoner; himself and family in Ontario; rich—large - 
funds in different banks, besides abundant other property. 


LEWISTON. 


Benjamin Barton. House and office at Lewiston burnt, 
large barn on farm; not in want. 

Hugh Howel. Innkeeper; hired house burnt; presumed 
not to have lost much; not in want; in Ontario. 

John R. Smith. Innkeeper; house, shed, etc. burnt; 
himself and family said to be at large in Canada where 
he formerly lived. 

Joshua Fairbanks. Merchant. House, etc. in Lewis- 
ton burnt; farm house and barn, with a large quantity of 
wheat, together with still house and still on the road to 
Schlosser all destroyed; not in want. 

Townsend Bronson & Co. Merchants; storehouse, farm 
house and barn burnt; not in want. 

Mrs. Mariamne Alvord. House and barn burnt; hus- 
band killed; herself with four small children in Ontario 
with Aaron Vanorman, her brother-in-law ; worthy woman 
and must be in urgent want. 

Jonas Harrison. House and barn burnt; not in want. 

Thomas Slayton. Hired house burnt; supposed not to 
have lost anything. 

Dr. William Smith. Office, etc., destroyed; not in want. 

Thomas Hustler. Innkeeper; house, barn and shed 
burnt; not in want. 

Solomon Gillet. House etc. burnt; himself a prisoner; 
two sons killed; helpless wife with three small children, 
now between Batavia and Ridge road; in distress; objects 
of prudent charity. 

Mrs. Lewis. Wusband, Reuben Lewis, killed; herself 
with four small children supposed to be near Aurora in 
Cayuga and as poor as can be conceived; objects of 
prudent charity. 
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FRoM THE Tor or THE MouNTAIN TO MANCHESTER 
(Now Niacara Fats, N. Y.) 


Abiather Buck. Himself a prisoner; wife and child on 
the road for Ontario; no property; objects of prudent 
charity. 

Joseph Hewitt. House and barn burnt; not in want. 

Mrs. March. Hired house burnt; husband killed; her- 
self and family on the way to Ontario; poor; objects of 
prudent charity. 

Isaac Colt. Innkeeper; house, shed and barn burnt; 
not in want. 

Henry Brother. Himself absent; family in Ontario and 
in want. 

Benjamin Hopkins. Hired house burnt and with it his 
whole property destroyed; himself and wife in a bad state 
of health; two small children; in Seneca County, in 
urgent want. 

Silas Hopkins. House and barn burnt; not in want. 

Ephraim Hopkins. Wired house burnt; supposed to 
have lost nothing; not in want. 

Dr. Park. Elderly infirm man; large family; house 
and barn burnt; himself and family now in Newtown; 
supposed to be in urgent want. 

James Murray. Hired house burnt; wife and small 
family in Utica, himself in Niagara County; supposed to 
be in want. 

Jacob Hovey. Small family; house, etc. burnt; car- 
penter and also [incomplete | 

Ebenezer Hovey. House etc. burnt; also carpenter; 
both with their families supposed to be in Canandaigua ; 
present circumstances not actually known; worthy men. 

Gad Pierce. House etc. burnt; large family in Genesee 
County; not in want. 
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MANCHESTER (NIAGARA FALLS.) 


Mrs. Armington. House burnt; husband died about a 

year since; in Ontario; presumed to be in want. 

Raymond. Blacksmith; lived in part of a hired 
house; had been there but a short time, could not have 
lost much; present circumstances and residence unknown; 
family, himself and wife. 

John Davids. Wheelwright; hired house ete. burnt; 
circumstances as to residence etc. much the same as Ray- 
mond’s. 

Ralph Coffin. Lost everything or nearly so; respect- 
able family, five children; moved two or three times in 
consequence of the war; now near Batavia; people that 
have seen better times; presumed to be in urgent want. 

Joshua Fairchild. Innkeeper; house ete. burnt; resi- 
dence unknown; an object of prudent charity. 

Oliver Udall. Hired house burnt; saved all his prop- 
erty—so much so as to be supposed not to have lost a dol- 
lar’s worth; in Ontario County. 

Parkhurst Whitney. Hired house burnt; small family, 
persumed to be in want; residence Cayuga or Seneca 
County. 

John W. Stoughton. House, taylor’s-shop, fulling-mill 
and carding machine burnt; lost his all; a worthy man, 
presumed to be in want; residence Batavia. 

John Sims. Hired house burnt; poor and presumed to 
be in want; residence in Genesee County. 

Augustus Porter. A great sufferer. 

William Chapman. Rope-maker; house burnt, lost his 
all; worthy man, formerly of New York; present resi- 
dence of himself and family unknown. 


SCHLOSSER. 


Asa Fuller. Innkeeper; hired house, etc., burnt; small 
family; presumed not to be in want. 
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Warren Sadler. Loss unknown; presumed not to be ia 
want. 


FromM SCHLOSSER TO TONNEWANTA. 


Mrs. Evingham. Wost her husband about a year since; 
house and barn burnt; three children; presumed to be in 
want. 

James Field. Innkeeper; house and barn burnt; a 
large family, presumed to be in want; residence Genesee 
County. 

Jacob Gilbert. House ete. burnt; not in want. 

— Hayford, ——— Rogers. Loss unknown, wants 
and residence unknown; had lately come from Canada. 

George Burgar. House etc. burnt; presumed to be in 
want. 

Vanslyck. At Tonnewanta Bridge; log house, 
etc., destroyed. 


From Hustier’s at Lewiston to Wipow ForsytTHE’s 
Now WaARREN’S ON THE RipGe Roap. 


Mrs. Gardner. House and barn burnt, husband killed; 
saved some of her property, but presumed to be in want; 
herself with three or four small children in Ontario. 

John Beach. House and barn burnt; not in want; 
family in Ontario. 

Lemuel Cook. House ete. burnt; not in want; at 
Geneseo. 

Lothrop Cook. Wived in the house with his father; had 
been some time sick and had his leg amputated; not well 
when the Indians came over; wife out of health; they 
have three small children; very poor; now at Geneseo, 
Ontario Co. 

Ezra St. John. House burnt and all his property de- 
stroyed; himself and family taken prisoners; since re- 
turned without anything; now in Semphronius, Cayuga 
Co.; in want. 
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Hugh A Wilson. House burnt and ali his property de- - 
stroyed; now in Ontario; in want. 

John Groves. Hired house burnt; all his property de- 
stroyed ; now in Ontario County; in want. 

William Miller. Log house burnt; not in want. 
Pitcher. Hired house burnt; family taken pris- 
oners; not in want; in Onondaga County. 

James Latta and son, John Latta. House and shop 
burnt. Now in Geneva; not in want. 

William Molyneux. Barn burnt, some property de- 
stroyed ; family in Genesee County, not in want. 

Rev. Andrew Gray. House burnt, family in Geneseo; 
not in want. 

John Robinson. House burnt, together with the de- 
struction of all his property; himself and large young 
family at Geneseo, in want. 

Rufus Spalding. House burnt, property destroyed, but 
not in want. 

Mrs, Totten. House burnt; in Niagara County; not in 
want. 


Southard. All his property plundered and de- 
stroyed; himself and family now in Avon, Ontario Co., in 
low state of poverty. 

William Bartholomew. Loss very trifling; not in want. 

Ray Marsh. Loss not great, but now poor; in Genesee 
County, presumed to be in want. 
Omstead. House burnt; family in Genesee; poor 
and in want. 

Charles Redman [?Redmond]. Hired house burnt, 
property all destroyed ; family on the Ridge road, in want. 

Solomon Gould. House burnt; presumed to be in want; 
in Bloomfield. 

David Jones. Lost some property; not in want. 

Aaron Childs. House burnt; family in Ontario; not in 
want. 
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Cushman Smith. Presumed rather to have gained than 
lost; not in want. 

Ely Harris. Loss nothing; not in want. 

Jonathan Fasset. One of the speculators; not in want. 

Solomon Hersey. Loss trifling; not in want. 

Polly Hopkins. Widow, since married; loss trifling; 
not in want. 

Elijah Newton. Speculator; not in want, as presumed. 

Lewis Hawley. Speculator; not in want, as presumed. 

Glines. Speculator; presumed not to be in want. 

— Warren. House burnt, property all destroyed ; 
family in Ontario, presumed to be in want. 

Akish Pool. House burned; family in Ontario; pre- 
sumed to be in want. 

Daniel Howel. Loss nothing; not in want. 

Isaac B. Tyler. Speculator; presumed to be not in 
want. 

Job Layton. Speculator; presumed not to be in want. 

James Clark. Loss nothing; now with his family in 
Ontario Co.; poor and presumed to be in want. 

Babcock. Loss trifling; self and family in On- 

tario; poor and presumed to be in want. 

Levi Howel. Loss trifling; self and family in Ontario; 
poor and presumed to be in want. 

Loring Doney. Blacksmith; loss trifling; self and fami- 
ly now in Ontario Co.; poor and presumed to be in want. 

William Howel. Loss considerable; not in want. 

Elnathan Holmes. Speculator; presumed not to be in 
want. 

Aaron Beach. Speculator; presumed not to be in want. 

—___— Neil. Logs nothing; remained the whole time at 
home, without the limits assigned to themselves by the 
enemy. 

Alex. Allen. Loss nothing, but poor and presumed to 
be in want; residence unknown. 
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Jesse Beach. Loss trifling; circumstances and residence 
unknown. 

John Jones. Lost nothing; not in want. 

Poash Taylor. Loss trifling; present circumstances un- 
known; now in Canandaigua. 

Amaziah Stoughton. Loss trifling, not in need. 

Garrick Stoughton. Loss trifling, not in need. 

Hzra Warren (Where what was called Widow For- 
sythe’s). Loss considerable by our own people; not in 
want. 


CORRESPONDENCE CHIEFLY RELATIVE TO LOSSES. 


Boye, 2 Jany, 1814. 


Gent—I received a letter by express last night from Col. Atchi- 
son dated Saturday morning 2 o’clock at Widow Forsythe’s he 
informs me he had received orders from Gen’ Hall after his re- 
treat to fall back. Col. Achison requestes that the troops under 
my command should be marched to his assistance without delay. 
I have accordingly given orders to my regiment to march to- 
morrow morning. I think there is danger of an invasion at 
Lewiston & the appearance of a respectable force at that place 
would be likely to deter them the troops under the command of 
Col. Achison may be estimated at 250 the number that will go 
from my regiment will not exceed 200. I sent an express this 
morning to Gen’l John Swift inviting him to take command at 
Lewiston we shall no doubt be deficient in arms & ammunition 
& wish you to send on a supply if they can be obtained. I think 
more force necessary if arms & ammunition can be procured. 


I am Your obt Servant 
CALEB HOPKINS. 


Z. Seymour, N. GorHAmM, THAD CHAPIN, Moses ATWATER, WM. 
SHEPARD, ISRAEL CHAPIN, SAM’L DUNGAN, NATH’L JACOBS 2’D. 


GENESEO, 38d Jany, 1814. 
9 O’clock A. M.. 
Col. Lawrence has this moment arrived, he left eleven Mile 
Creek on Saturday evening and reports that Gen. Hall had not 
more than one hundred effective men with him, that he came on 
to Batavia Sunday morning, Head Quarters are now at Batavia 
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where our force is inadequate to meet the Enemy. A great effort 
must be made or our head Quarters will soon be removed to 
Avon & from thence to Canandaigua. Let party spirit be hushed 
& every man capable of bearing arms repare to the post of 
danger, let the Ordnance at Onandaga be sent for by express. 
We must not wait for orders there is now no adequate force to 
prevent the Enemy from marching to Genesee River, the whole 
population West of Batavia is at this moment exposed to Indian 
depradations & massaicre. Let all resolute & able men who will 
subject themselves to order and disaplin (& no other are wanted) 
from Ontario, Seneca & Cayuga Counties march to head quar- 
ters without loss of time, let all the Teams & Wagons be put in 
requisition to ade & forward on the troops. let this intelligence 
which Col, Lawrence reports direct from Head Quarters be 
Copied & sent on with all possible expedition—5000 stands of 
Arms & a good supply of Ammunition will be at Geneseo tonight. 


[Signed] J. W. LAWRENCE. 
Gro. A. WHEELER. 
JAS. WADSWORTH. 


To J. F. Reed, Peter Allen, Cyrus Chipmann, Gidn Pitts, Hone- 
oye; Nath’l Fisher, Jr., and Wm. T. Coddrig, Bristol. 


* To DeWitt Clinton, Co. Troup, Ge. Clarkson, John B. Coles, 
Thos. Morris, Moses Rogers, Robert Bowne, and Thos. Eddy of 
New York. 


(Addressed to D. W. [DeWitt] Clinton. 


The above was sent by “Military express,” to “Moses Atwater 
Esq’r or Myron Holly Esq.” Canandaigua. Also to Rob’t Jenk- 
ins, Elisha Williams, Reuben Folger, John Talman & W. W. 
Van Ness of Hudson (Addressed to J. Talman); and to James 
Emmott & Levi Mc Kean of Poughkeepsie, Addressed to J. Emmot. 


CANANDAIGUA, 8th January, 1814. 


Gentlemen—Niagara county, and that part of the Genesee which 
lies west of Batavia, are completely depopulated. All the settle- 
ments in a section of country forty miles square, and which con- 
tained more than twelve thousand souls, are effectually broken 
up. These facts you are undoubtedly acquainted with; but the 
distresses they have produced, none but an eye-witness can thor- 
oughly appreciate. Our roads are filled with people, many of 
whom have been reduced from a state of competence and good 
prospects, to the last degree of want and sorrow. So sudden was 
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the blow, by which they have been crushed, that no provision 
could be made either to elude or meet it. The fugitives from 
Niagara county especially, were dispersed under circumstances 
of so much terror, that, in some cases, others find themselves 
wandering with strange children, and children are seen accom- 
panied by such, as have no other sympathies with them than 
those of common sufferings. Of the families thus separated, all 
the members can never again meet, in this life; for the same 
violence which has made them beggars, has forever deprived 
some of their heads, and others of their branches. Afflictions of 
the mind, so deep as have been allotted to these unhappy people, 
we cannot cure. They can probably be subdued, only by His 
power, who can wipe away all tears. But shall we not endeavor 
to assuage them? To their bodily wants we can certainly ad- 
minister. The inhabitants of this village have made large con- 
tributions for their relief, in provisions, clothing and money. 
And we have been appointed, among other things, to solicit 
further relief for them, from our wealthy and liberal minded 
fellow citizens. In pursuance of this appointment, may we ask 
of you, gentlemen, to interest yourselves particularly in their 
behalf? We believe, that no occasion has ever occurred in our 
country, which presented stronger claims upon individual benev- 
clence: and we humbly trust, that whoever is willing to answer 
these claims, will always entitle himself to the previous re- 
gards of active charity. We are, gentlemen, with great respect, 


Your very obedient servants, 


N. GorHAM, Z. SEYMOUR, 

Moses ATWATER, Myron HO.tey, 
THADS CHAPIN, THOMAS BBRALS, 
WM. SHEPARD, PHINEAS P. BATES, 


Committee of Safety and Relief at Canandaigua. 


To the Hon. Puitie 8. VAN RENSSELAER [and others]. 


Subscription papers are left at the City Tavern, the Eagle 
Tavern, the Tontine Coffee House, Sternbergh’s Hotel, and Cook’s 
Reading Room; where they will remain for one week. Citizens 
and strangers are invited to call and contribute, as the Lord has 
prospered them, to the relief of our unfortunate countrymen on 
the Niagara frontier. The persons to whom the above letter is 
addressed, engage to collect the subscriptions and forward the 
amount, as soon as possible, to the committee of safety and re- 
lief at Canandaigua. 
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The following list of subscriptions follows the letter: 


Francis LeBaron 

Jno Cook 

John Willard 

John Van Schaick . 

Dudley Walsh . 

James Kane 

Wm. Southwick 

Timothy Dewey 

Boldemann & Fenno . 

George H. Gould 

A. Griswold 

John Meads 

John T. VanRensselaer 

Cashes; 

Cash a 3 See 

Henry W. Delavan 
Mary P. Dill 

Christopher Dunn . 

T. V’Rensselaer 

John Taylor ; 

Mather & Thorne . 

Joseph Alexander . 

Henry Guest 

—— B.. . 

John McDonald 

Chas, E. Dudley 

Gideon Hawley 

Steph. Lush 

M. H. Jephson . 

I. Woodworth 

H. Walton 

S. DeWitt 

oeG. Pracy . 

Andw McKenna 

Saml Penny 

S. Southwick 

Goldsbrow Banyar 

John Lansing Jr. . 

G. A. Worth 

I. Sutherland 

Cash 


$ 10.00 
5.00 
5.00 

30.00 
60.00 
60.00 
10.00 
5.00 
2.50 
5.00 
10.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
20.00 


5.00 
100.00 
25.00 
5.00 
5.00 
10.00 
5.00 
10.00 
20.00 
5.00 
20.00 
10.00 
30.00 
10.00 
20.00 
5.00 
5.00 
40.00 
100.00 
50.00 
50.00 
10.00 
10.00 
30.00 


S. Allen . 

Ch. C. Yates 

J. Bryan 

T. Clowes 

Wis 185 diikiahe | 

J. H. Wendelle . 

W. A. Tweedale 

Bk. C. Delavan . 
Jacob H, Ten Eyck 

G. LaGrange 

James Gibbons . 

Ira Porter 

Solomon Smith 
Davis & Center 
Philip S, Parker 

I & J Townsend 
James & Flack 
Daniel D. Topkins 
Webster’s & Skinner’s 
John W. Yates . 

Geo. C. Sharpe 

BE. F. Backus 

Dy, 12) leek 

James Daniel . 
Teunis T, VanVechten 
Stafford’s & Spencer . 
Jas Stevenson . : 
Smith & Van Veghten 
Jas Ingraham 

John D. P. Down. 

I &G Hutton: 

M. Trotter 

Benj Knower 

Moses Simons . 
Darby Noon 

EKlias Willard 

G. W. VanWie . 
Arch’d McIntyre 

John McKinsey 

Ann VanCortlandt 
T. Lennington . 


100.00 
20.00 
50.00 
20.00 

5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
50.00 
25.00 
10.00 
20.00 
10.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
10.00 
20.00 
20.00 
10.00 
5.00 

100.00 
10.00 
10.00 

5.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
15.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 
25.00 
20.00 

5.00 
20.00 

5.00 
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James Kent 

Garret Manning 

H,. Bleecker 

T. Sedgwick 

John Reed 

Cash 

Cash s 

Jacob Wendell : 

A. V. Vechten . 

Henry Laucks . 

Sanders VanRensse- 
laer 

Catherine ease 
voort 

Elizabeth Blsodeogd 
by Isaac Hutton 

Isaac Hutton 

Peter & Jno I. Boyd 

Cash paid 

Herring & Walker 

B. D. Packard . 

Sam S. Conner . 

Wm. Marvin 

John C. Cuyler 

Cash . : 

12 Sk apeenseclaey , 

E & E Hosford 

Cash 

Cash . c 

Elbert Willett . 

Jah’l Sherman 

Smith Stilwell . 

Stilwell & Wendell 

Cashier 

J. W. Staats 

J. S, Beeckman 

Jesse Buel . 

J. Hays Webb . 

Cash . 

Wm H. Senmour & Co. 

Cash paid 

Daniel Hale 

William Hale . 


30.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

5.00 
30.00 

2.00 


5.00 


10.00 


5.00 
20.00 
15.00 
10.00 
20.00 
10.00 
10.00 
30.00 
40.00 

5.00 
60.00 

5.00 
10.00 
10.00 

5.00 

5.00 
10.00 
40.00 
10.00 

5.00 
10.00 
10.00 
20.00 
10.00 
10.00 

2.00 
10.00 

5.00 


J. Lansing . 

Abraham Tenivck 
Junr 

Giles W. Potter 

Cash . . 

Peter Furling . 

John J. VanRensselaer 

Sam’l Stringer . 

Net Proceeds of 
moneys taken at 
the Theatre on the 
22’d without  de- 
ducting incidental 
expense which amt 
to $19.50—474.25 
Rec’d from Mr. Ber- 
nard ; 
vz nightly Servants 
oil candles 
Fire, New Tickets 
& Incidentals $19.50 

Ree’d from the Meth- 
odist Church 

Sam] S. Lush . 

John Heemans 

William Neill . 

Cash . =e 

Cash Ira Jenkins . 

John Bunckerhoff & 
Co. hem: 

BR). ©. Genet - 

Cash . j 

John Kirk . 

A Friend cash . 

Major Bomforce 

From the Children in 
Wm Upfold’s School 

From Wm Young’s 
School Lion St, 

Collected in St. 
Peter’s Church the 
30th Jan’y 378.30 

John Stearns 


10.00 


10.00 
25.00 

5.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


460.00 
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Abm A. Lansing . . LOCO Cashiiy =e ar eee S 5.00 
J. I, Ostrander as 5.00 The Scholars of Isaac 
1B NAS AE 5 pen 15.00 G. Hutton in the 
Addition to the col- Town of Colonie . 12.00 
lection in the Meth- SV LGC Cpa en eee ee 10.00 
odist church oe. 5.00 Pliny Moore, Cham- 
(Sundries as per Bsti- plane aa eee 10.00 
( mate oe a ee 270.00 Mr. Cornelius Persen 
(Cash Be ke oe 80.00 Kaatsbarn . . . 10.00 
———— John Robison. . . 20.00 
(from the _  Inhabi- From the First Pres- 
( tants of the Town byterian Church in 
( of Greenville in the the Town of Goshen 
( County of Greene in the County of 
( Total 5 6 8 « SeCeOD Orange in cash . 153.00 


WHITESBOROUGH, 17 Jany, 1814. 


WILLIAM SHEPARD, THADDEUS CHAPIN, Moses ATWATER, NATH’L 
GoRHAM, Z. Seymour, Myron Hotiry, THomas Brats and 
PHINEAS P. Bates, Esquires, Committee of Safety & Relief at 
Canandaigua. 

Gentlemen—In answer to your letter of the .. instant in favor 
of our suffering fellow Citizens on the Western frontiers of this 
State: we send the above check for $ This sum has been 
subscribed by the Inhabitants of this Village and its vicinity; 
and on their behalf we transmit it to you for the relief of those 
sufferers; to be applied as in your judgment, the purposes of 
humanity shall most require. 

With great respect Gentlemen 


Your obed’t Serv’ts 


Jonas Piatr, THos. R. GoLtp, ELizur MOSELEy, 
Committee of the Inhabitants of Whitesborough. 


P. S. We have the pleasure of informing you that the hearts 
of our friends at Utica and New Hartford are in unison with our 
own; but it was thought most convenient for each of our three 
Villages to act separately on this occasion. 

We think it due to the agent and mechanics employed in the 
Oriskany Woolen Manufactory, to mention that sixty four Dol- 
lars of the sum which we send you was contributed by them. 


ALBANY, Jany 19th, 1814. 
Gentlemen—The Common Council of the City of Albany have 
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received your communication in which the privations and dis- 
tresses of our fellow citizens on the Western frontier are most 
feelingly pourtrayed. 

Willing to alleviate these distresses as far as they consistently 
can, the Common Council have wnanimously voted the sum of one 
thousand Dollars for their relief, which sum is deposited in the 
Bank of Albany subject to your order. 


We trust that your exertions in the cause of suffering humanity 
will be crowned with success; and we assure you that we deeply 
commiserate the condition of those unfortunate persons who have 
so sensibly experienced the calamities of war. 


We are Gentlemen with profound respect 


Your mo. ob. serv’ts 
P. S, VAN RENSSELAER. 
JeeeVic Ni YOACPELSe 


Messrs. W. SHEPARD, T. CHAPIN, M. Hottey, M. ATWATER, N. Gor- 
HAM, Z. Seymour, T, Beats, P. P. Bates, Committee of Safety 
& Relief at Canandaigua. 


Utica, 19th Jan. 1814. 


Gentlemen—We regret that the letter you did us the honor to 
address to us in behalf of our suffering fellow citizens did not 
sooner come to hand—it was left at a Tavern and lay there 
neglected some days. Immediately on its receipt this morning 
we summoned a meeting of the Inhabitants and laid your letter 
before them—whereupon a committee was appointed to solicit 
subscriptions throughout the Village ——-— Of this Committee 
we are members and shall lose no time in executing the duty 
assigned us of transmitting you the result. We are respectfully 


Yr Obed, Ser’t 
B, WALKER, 
for the Committee. 
The Committee, &c, CANANDAIGUA. 


ALBANY, Jany. 19th, 1814. 


Gentlemen—The Common Council of the City of Albany have 
received your communication in which the privations and dis- 
tresses of our fellow citizens on the Western frontier are most 
feelingly pourtrayed. 
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Willing to alleviate these distresses as far as they consistently 
can, the Common Council have unanimously voted the sum of 
one thousand dollars for their relief, which sum is deposited in 
the Bank of Albany subject to your order. 

We trust that your exertions in the cause of suffering humanity 
will be crowned with success; and we assure you that we deeply 
commiserate the condition of those unfortunate persons who 
have so sensibly experienced the calamities of war. 


We are Gentlemen with profound respect Your mo. ob. Serv, 


P. A, VANRENSSELAER 
Ja Via NO YATES 


Messrs. W. SHEPARD, T. CHAPIN, M. Hottey, M. Atwater, N. Gor- 
HAM, Z. SEYMOUR, T. BEALS, P. P. Bates, Committee of Safety 
& Relief at Canandaigua. 


ALBANY, Jany. 26, 1814. 


Gentlemen—-We the subscribers to whom your letter of the 8th 
Ins. was addressed, took immediate steps to promote the benevo- 
lent objects of your application & we are happy to be enabled to 
inform you, that we have collected by private subscriptions & 
donations to the amount of $2195 (together with an order of 
J. W. Bemis for $100.) and have deposited the same in the 
Bank of Albany subject to your order. We have likewise a 
further subscription not yet collected, but which we expect will 
be in a few days & we shall then give you notice so as to enable 
you to draw for it. 

We are, Gentlemen yrs, 


ELISHA JENKINS WILLIAM NEILL, 

A. SPENCER, S. VANRENSSELAER, 
JAMES KENT, T. CLOWEs, 

P. S. VANRENSSELAER, JOHN M. BRADFORD. 


To WILLIAM SHEPARD, T. CHApiIn, Moses Atwater, N. GoRHAM, 
Z. SeymMour, Myron Hortitey, THoMAS BEALS and PHINEAS B. 
Bate. Hsqrs, Canandaigua. 


In THE New YorK ComMon COUNCIL 

New York, January 24, 1814. 
A Letter from William Shepard and others a Committee of 
Safety and Relief, from Canandaigua, was presented by the 
Mayor stating that by the late incursions of the enemy, the In- 
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habitants of Niagara and Genesee counties have been driven - 
from their homes and are reduced to the last degree of want and 
sorrow; that contributions have been made for their relief by 
the inhabitants of that village, and soliciting further aid;—the 
same having been read his Honor the Recorder rose and in an 
address of great feeling, depicted the distressing situation of our 
Brethren on the Western Frontiers, and presented the following 
Resolutions, which having been read were unanimously adopted— 


Whereas, It appears from a communication addressed to the 
Mayor of this City, that the most calamitous events have occur- 
red on the Western Frontier of this State, whereby an extensive 
country has been entirely depopulated, and thousands of our fel- 
low citizens have been driven from their habitations destitute of 
the necessaries of life, and exposed to the rigors of the season, 
and to all the privations and evils of poverty:—And it being in- 
cumbent on us at all times to humble ourselves before the AI- 
mighty, to supplicate His mercy, and more especially at the 
present time to pray that the calamities which afflict our country 
may be removed, and that those which menace us may be 
averted: it is therefore 

Resolved, That Wednesday the second day of February next 
be set apart as a day of fasting, humiliation, & prayer, and the 
People of this City are requested to abstain from all business 
and labor on that day and to assemble in their respective places 
of worship & devote themselves with humble and contrite hearts 
to the offices of religion, and to those devotional exercises which 
are suitable to an occasion so solemn, and at a crisis so important 
to the well being of our country. 

Resolved, That the sum of Three Thousand Dollars be and 
hereby is appropriated out of the City Treasury, towards the re- 
lief of our brethren of the West; That it be respectfully recom- 
mended to the different religious congregations of this City to 
cause collections to be made for the same purpose, in their re- 
spective churches on the day above set apart, as a day of fasting, 
humiliation & prayer and to deposit the same with the Mayor of 
this City. who is hereby requested to transmit such contributions, 
together with the donation, to the Committee of Safety & relief 
at Canandaigua to be expended under their direction, for the 
benefit of the sufferers on our Western Frontiers.— 

An HExtract from the Minutes. 


J. Morton, 
Clerk of the Common Council. 
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New Hartrorp, 24 January, 1814. 

Gentlemen—Your communication directed to me and General 
Joseph Kirkland hath been duly received General Kirkland hav- 
ing removed from this Village to Utica I immediately went to 
Utica and shew him your communication which he caused to be 
Copied for the purpose of Communicating the Contents thereof 
to the inhabitants of that Village we with deep sensibility re- 
gret the unhappy Situation of our Fellow Citizens on the fron- 
tier and I hope the Collection made in this Small Village will 
evince to them our condolence for their misfortunes the amount 
collected here in Cash and other articles at a fair Value is Esti- 
mated at $649. which we forward to you to be distributed among 
the Sufferers as you may deem proper; by Major Ebenr Dickin- 
son I am Gentm with great respect 


Your humble serv’t 
JEDEDIAH SANGER. 
Messrs. WM. SHEPARD, THD CHAPIN, N. GorHAM, & others, Hsqr’s. 


ALBANY, Jan’y 26, 1814. 


Gentlemen—We the subscribers to whom your letter of the 8th 
was addressed, took immediate steps to promote the benevolent 
objects of your application, and we are happy to be enabled to 
inform you, that we have collected by private subscriptions and 
donations to the amount of $2195, (together with an order of J. 
W. Bemis for $100), and have deposited the same in the Bank 
of Albany subject to your order. We have likewise a further 
subscription, not yet collected, but which we expect will be in a 
few days, and we shall then give you notice, so as to enable you 
to draw for it. 


We are, gentlemen, Yrs, 


P. S, VANRENSSELAER, WILLIAM NEILL, 
JAMES KENT, T. CLOWES, 

A. SPENCER, JOHN M. BRADFORD, 
ELISHA JENKINS, S. VANRENSSELAER. 


WMSVILLE, Jan. 30, 1814. 


To the Committee of Safety and Relief, Canandaigua: 
Gentlemen—The bearer hereof, Mrs. Anna Buxton, has by the 

fate of war bcen placed in a distressing situation. Her husband 

Mr. Daniel Buxton, has either been killed, or is now a prisoner 
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with the British; Mr. Buxton was a reputable and industrious ~ 
inhabitant of Buffalo; his wife has lost her all: her house, and 
all her furniture and clothes have been burnt and plundered by 
the enemy. She is now in want, with an infant to support and 
her husband dead or in captivity. 

For the truth of the above, in the most essential particulars, I 
pledge myself, and would refer the committee to Mr. I. Davis or 
Capt. B. Caryl, both of which gentlemen are probably acquainted 
with the above facts. 

With much respect 


SmitH H. SALISBURY. 
WM. SHEPARD, Esq. 
Chn Com. &c &c. 


CANANDAIGUA, 6 Feby, 1814. 
Mr. ABRAHAM Dox: 

Sir—Mr. Ephraim Stocker late of Buffalo now of your village 
has requested me to send to your committee $30 which is en- 
closed. He is one of the sufferers of Buffalo village. He will 
make himself known to you, and after deducting the postage 
please pay the ballance to him. 

Very respectfully, 
Your mo. obdt. servt. 
THOMAS BEALS. 
[Endorsed]: 
Rec’d the Thirty Dollars above mentioned, 7 Feby 1814. 
EPHRAIM STOCKER. 
To Abraham Doz, 
Geneva. 


Gentlemen of the Committee of Safety: We are acquainted 
with the bearer Mr. G. Ash and know that he had a good hued 
[hewn] log house which the British burnt with nearly all he had 
and is on object worthy your attention for he has seven children 
to maintain without any means to do it with and we further 
know him to be an honest endursturious man. 

JOHN WALTERHOUSE 
JONATHAN JONES 
NATHANIEL McCormick 
EBENEZER WILLIAMS. 
Mch 12, 1812[4]. 
He lives now in the town of Murray. 
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To the HONORABLE COMMITTEE OF CANANDAIGUA, 


Gentlemen—Having recently understood that your Honors were 
qualified with funds & authorized to distribute agreeable to 
merits to the needy & unfortunate sufferers at Lewiston: Feel 
myself entitled to your consideration agreeable to my former 
situation, with others of my neighbors. My family consisted & 
does consist of seven. We were in good circumstances and at 
the time the British invaded that place I was plundered & burnt 
out of every stiver of personal property, even the clothes on our 
backs and myself and family taken prisoners, who since liberated 
have lived on sufference among the Christian people of Cayuga 
County. The bearer Major Allen can represent my part & pre- 
sent situation as well as I could possibly were I personally pres- 
ent, and if you in your wisdom should consider me entitled to 
any pecuniary assistance at your hands you will be pleased to 
transmit the same to me by the bearer Maj’r Allen and oblige 
your obedient Friend & Serv’t 

EHzRa St. JOHN. 
Batavia Mce’h 13th 1814. 


New York, 14th February, 1814. 


Gentlemen—In addition to the donation of the Corporation of 
this City, the following Collections have been made in some of 
the Churches in this City, towit, 


Tern (elas: ID} opie evel (ClonbbRely G 4 9h 4 6 6 4. 5 o «= oo Hisi)noy 
WIGRENih a Olah 2" ee eee E Gan 5c 43.75 
German Lutheran Ghurch ) 2. s = «© «© 4 = 6 112.35 
Congregation Shearith Israel tt ieee ee ae 140.00 
$1285.94 

The Gentlemen to whom your letter was addressed 
IME TRAC 2 4 ak ee ee ee 3023.00 
$4308.94 


Of which Mr. Thomas Morris having transmitted to you 2400.00 


There remains a balance of $1908.94 

which I now enclose in a draft on the Mechanics Bank. 
I have only to add that the contributions would have been 
much more extensive had it not been for the liberal aid an- 
ticipated from the Legislature, and I have no doubt but that on 
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all Occasions our suffering brethren in other parts of the State | 
may rely on the sympathy and benevolence of the People of 
this City. 
I am very respectfully 
Your most Ob’t Serv’t 
DEWITT CLINTON. 
The Committee of Safety & Relief of Canandaigua. 


OLDENBARNEVELD, Febry 24, 1814. 
WM. SHEPARD, T. CHAPIN, M. ATWATER, N, GoRHAM, L. SEYMOUR, 


M. Houuiry, T. Beats, P. P. BAtTEs, Hsquires, and Committee of 
Relief at Canandagua: 


Gentlemen—Judge Vander Kemp and the subscriber charged 
themselves immediately at the appearance of your circular in the 
public papers to receive and transmit any charitable donations 
the inhabitants of this town might offer for the support of the 
unhappy sufferers on the Niagara Frontier. After the lapse of 
more than a month we have been able to collect the sum of one 
hundred two Dolls. 74 cts., of which 30 Ds. and 6 cts was the 
charitable collection of four Religious congregations in the Town 
of Steuben. This unasked and unexpected donation gave us 
much satisfaction, for which we returned our gratitude to the 
donors. 

We also mention with pleasure the collection of $21, 62 cts. 
made by the Washington Benevolent Society in their village— 
and the sum of $10.93 by the Rising Sun Lodge. The re- 
mainder was collected from the individuals in this village, who 
notwithstanding their number being small, have given a proof 
of their philanthropy which I hope may in some measure afford 
the relief intended. You will have the goodness to acknowledge 
the receipt hereof, whereby we may communicate the fulfillment 
of cur mission in forwarding the said collection. 

[A. G. Mappa. ] 


With the foregoing is preserved the following: 


CANANDAIGUA, 38d March 1814. 
A. G. MAppa, Esq. 


Sir—The Committee of Safety and Relief, at this place, ack- 
nowledge the receipt of one hundred & two dollars and 74 cents, 
from Oldenbarneveld village and its neighborhood, by the hands 
of yourself and Judge Vander Kemp, to be by the said Committee 
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appropriated for the relief of the sufferers by the late invasion 
of the Niagara frontier. 


Respectfully your very obt. servant, in behalf of sd. committee. 


Myron Hottey, Clk. 


Mr. SEYMOUR: 


Sir—I was with you about the first week of February in 
Canandaigua with a complaint as a sufferer on the Niagara lines 
and you generously gave me twenty-five Dollars in the name of 
the Committy of Safty and further told me I should have more 
shortly. Now Dear Sir I humbly crave your assistance again for 
I am in great need having four children allmost naked and no 
way to help myself except through this means. I send this by 
one of my Neighbors who knows me and whome you may trust 
and whatever you please to send me For I cannot come myself 
for want of money and means as I live a great way off. 

I am Dear Sir yours Respectfully &c 

JOHN WALTERHOUSE. 
RIDGEWAYTOWN, County of Genesee 
Oak Orchard Creek March 12th, 1814. 


Mr. ZACERIAH SEMOUR, Hsq. 


Sir—I understand that your honour has the management of 
money to be appropriated to benevolent purposes but cannot 
learn for certainty wheather the case I am going to describe will 
be an object to obtain anny or not but think it is as kneedy 
as any that will be presented: the case is this Apolas Holcomb 
while in the battle at black rock was sevearly wounded the ball 
entering his arm a little above the elbow passed up his arm and 
lodged under his shouldere-blade and fractured the bone in a 
dismal manner and he has lain helpless ever since and his 
family in verry low circumstances quite destitute of necessarys 
of life and personal application is at present impossible either 
from him or his wife for she is in a situation not fiting to leave 
home at present and they have called on me to try if I could find 
out some way for them to get some assistance and if their is 
any way within your knowledge and will pleas to write an 
answer by the bearer when I see you I will satisfy you for your 
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trouble (which I intend shall be not long) and you will receive 
the greatful thanks of your petitioner. 


ZEBULON TOWNSEND, 
For Apollas Holcomb. 
Lima. March 17, 1814. 


Mr. SEYMOUR, 

Sir—This is to inform you that I called on you as a Sufferer 
and received 25 Dollars and am in want at present for more if 
its in the Limits of your power to Grant me further relief you 
will oblige your friend 

NATHANIEL McCormick. 
March the 19th, 1814. 
Town oF Murry [Murray] Genesee County. 


Mr. SEYMORE, one of the Commity of Safety, 

Sir—I called on you and Received 25 Dollars as a Suffer of 
the Lines of Niagara and if it is in your power to Grant me 
further Relief either by clothing or money it will be to my Great 
Relief and you will much oblige your friend 
ALBANY, March 23, 1814. 

JoHN Brown. 


Mr. SEYMOUR, 

Sir—This is to inform you that I am one of the Sufferers of 
the Town of Porter and am burnt out of hous and home and 
have been Living from home all winter with a large family and 
am in want of some assistance and if it is in your power to grant 
the same it will oblige your friend 

EBENEZER WILLIAMS. 
March 31, 1814. 
Murry, County of Genesee. 


GENESEO, April 7th, 1814. 
To the Committee of relief at Canandagua, 
Gentlemen—I have lately been Informed that you have granted 
a part of the donation Money lodged in your hands to myself and 
Brother. If you will please to send it to me by Mr. Hall the 
Bearer of this you will very much oblige yours &c, 
Henry M. CAMPBELL. 
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As you have not had a particular statement of my situation I 
will give it to you in part myself and Brother owned a small Hat 
factory in Buffalo our property consisted in Stock and building 
which was Burnt we saved nothing of consequence except a part 
of our Building and Clothing since we left Buffalo my Brother 
has Been sick except of few days and I have Been on a tour of 
Military duty last week was the first that I have done any busi- 
ness at home and have not yet rec’d any thing from the Military 
Department it is difficult for me to leave home at present or I 
should come myself Instead of sending. 

Very respectfully yours &¢ 


Henry M. CAMPBELL. 


Mr. Coss, 
Sir—You will find that there is appropriated to the Messrs 
Campbells of Buffalo $50 you will please to pay it to the bearer 
Yours &¢ 
THOMAS BEALS. 


GosHEN, April 28, 1814. 
Sir—I inclose you as one of the committee appointed to receive 
donations for the relief of the sufferers on the western frontier 
the sum of forty dollars. It is the amount collected in the 
Episcopal church in this village for their benefit. It should have 
been transmitted sooner—various accidents have prevented. As 
this goes by mail it would be agreeable to have the receipt of it 

acknowledged. 
I am your Ser’t 
HENRY G, WISNER. 


Jno. C. SPENCER, Esq 


WMsVILLE, April 27, 1814. 


Dear Sir—Since you was last here I have been sick consider- 
able part of the time for about four weeks unable to attend to 
any kind of business, of course have not been much with the 
Committee. 

I understand they have not yet forwarded to you a Copy of 
their proceedings—they have most of them returned,—Judge 
Townsend has the papers with him in Buffalo. 
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I am sensible that a report ought to have been made long ago, 
for pow is the time that people want money—many are building 
in Buffalo & with limited means. 

The object of this letter is to give you information respecting 
our appropriations. 

We have taken the liberty of paying money to the following 
persons without your direction, viz. $25. to John Root, Esq.—$20 
to Elisha Andrews—$20 to John G. Thayer & $15 to George Stow 
—our reasons for doing so are these—Mr. Root had bought a 
house and lot and could not make the necessary payment, with- 
out further aid than merely the $25. left by you—we concluded 
to give him another 25, which makes in the whole $75 paid him 
by us——we believe that the money would, at no future period do 
him as much service as at that time—Hlisha Andrews was an 
old man and sick and poor, he is since died—Thayer is a sailor— 
was very brave on the morning of the invasion—was with Gros- 
venor at the Cannon—lost some property—he applied for money 
several times thro Mr. Grosvenor,—we concluded to pay him $20 
his Inventory is not large and perhaps he will not expect any 
further aid. 

Mr. Stow ought to have been recommended by us when you 
was here—he is an honest & industrious young man—came here 
destitute,—has been unwell a part of the time—was anxious to 
recommence his business but had no money—I really thought the 
money well paid and am of opinion that he ought to have $15. or 
20 more immediately.— 

We have now no money in our hands—several persons whose 
names have been given us have not received their appropriations, 
in consequence of the above payments—and payments to Wilkin- 
son, Buck, John House & Fred House, who were recommended 
for appropriations but money not left— There was the sum of 
$25 put to Abel Curtis on your book—If the money has not been 
paid to him, perhaps you had better send it to me—he is now at 
Williamsville and applied to me some time since for money, 

I am, Sir, with esteem 
your ob. ser’t 
Ae BS Borin. 
WonSVILLE, April 28th, 1814. 
THoMAS BEALS, Esq. 


BurraLo, May 4, 1814. 


Sir—Unsuspected causes have retarded the finishing of the 
Statement of losses by the invasion of this frontier by the En- 
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emy. The concurrence of Mr. Tupper in the appraisal of some 
property made in his absence was one cause of delay, but since 
his return other engagements have prevented his attention to it. 

Should the committee meet again & make any alterations, they 
will inform you. 

The enclosed is the result of our investigation. That it is not 
perfect we know, but that it is as correct as possible from the 
nature of circumstances we believe. 

This Committee were of opinion that they were under no obli- 
gations to investigate the losses sustained by Canadian emi- 
grants, merchants and others residing in the interior & grocers, 
sutlers &c who follow in the train of an army; they have how- 
ever received such accounts and from the proof adduced in sup- 
port of them and other circumstances attending, have set them 
at what appears in the statement. 

Should any explanations, or information in our possession be 
required by you on any part of the Statement we will with 
pleasure communicate &c. 

We are with respect, 
Sir, Yr ob. Serv’ts 
CH TOWNSEND, 
J. HARRISON, 
E. WALDEN, 
EBENEZER JOHNSON. 
JOSEPH LANDON. 

P. S—May 20. Mr. Tupper has examined the enclosed ab- 
stract and approved of it. Mr. Grosvenor has gone to N. York, 
but was present at the last meeting of the committee and con- 
curred with them in their appraisal. 


CANANDAIGUA, May 9 1814. 

Sir—I take the liberty of informing you and the other Gentle- 
men Who compose the Committee, that I had the good fortune to 
make my escape from the Brittish in Fort Earie prior to the 
Burning of Buffalow Where my Wife followed me with our three 
children. We now live in a house belonging to Mr. Bruckel- 
bank & follow my Business there which is that of a black Smith 
but am limited in my circumstances in the extreme haveing lost 
all my property when I was oblidged to leave Buffalow. You will 
therefore tak my distressed Situation into consideration & render 
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me that assistance distress alone oblidges me to make applica- 
tion for 
I rem’n Sir very Respectfully 
Yr Obt Humble Serv’t 
Dan’L MAHONEY. 
M. Hawley, Esq’r. 


Can[Anpalcua] 29 July 1814 


Messrs Cuas. TowNSEND, E. Watpen & others Com., Buffalo 

Gentlemen—We send by Judge Tupper one of your Com. 
$2761.873 together with a list of names with the amount oppo 
to each where no payments have been before made, and where 
payments have been made in part, either by us, or the Com. at 
Batavia, or yourselves, we have affixed the Ballances due, which 
we wish you to pay and as fast as applied for 

If any others apply who are entitled to receive whose names 
are not in our list, please to take their names, and forward them 
to us—We have also some monies appropriated to persons living 
at Sclosher, Lewiston, Manchester, Cambrai, Youngstown, Porter, 
&c which we shall pay as fast as we have opportunity— We are, 
Gentlemen, in behalf of the Com. 


Very respectfully, 
Your mo. Obed’t serv’ts. 


A SAMPLE oR Two OF THE INVENTORIES. 


The Buffalo Historical Society has the inventories— 
either the original lists or copies—that were made out 
and sworn to, by many of those whose homes and posses- 
sions were destroyed in the sacking and burning of the 
frontier. Many of these are exceedingly minute present- 
ing in detail the poor possessions which often constituted 
the claimant’s all. Few of them were made out by the 
well-to-do. General Peter A. Porter, his brother, Au- 
gustus, and others, submitted no lists. Those whose 
losses are recorded in our records are the following: 
Holden Allen, Black Rock; Libbie Allen, Stephen Allen of 
Lewiston; Dr. Joseph Alvord, Lewiston; John P. Ams- 
dill, David Beard & Co., Lester Brace, Dan Bristol, Buf- 
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falo; Frederick Buck, Black Rock; Justus Buck, George 
Burger, town of Schlosser; Daniel Cain, town of Porter; 
Amos Callender, Buffalo; Henry M. Campbell and 
brother, Buffalo; Dillingham Clark, John Clark, Black 
Rock; Ralph Coffin, Manchester (now Niagara Falls) ; 
estate of Peter H. Colt, in care of Joshua Gillet, Buffalo; 
Dr. Asa Coltrin, Lewiston; Lemuel Cook, Lewiston; John 
Daly, at Fort Niagara and elsewhere on the river; Mar- 
tin Daley, Youngstown; Cornelius Davenport, Buffalo; 
Isaac Davis, Buffalo; Sherman Dayton, Black Rock; Ira 
Dickinson, Buffalo; Alvin Dodge, Buffalo; John Despard, 
Buffalo; Gilman Folsom, Buffalo; Peter Eastman; Fair- 
banks & Murray, Schlosser; Joshua Fairbanks; Gilman 
Fulsome, Buffalo; Oliver Forward, Buffalo; Asa Fox, 
Buffalo; Lester Brace, Black Rock; John Gilbert, Buf- 
falo; Mrs. Agnes Greensit, Youngstown; Mrs. 8. Gros- 
venor, Buffalo; Lewis Hawley, inventory attested by 
Polly Hawley; L. LeCouteulx; Dr. West, near Fort 
Niagara; John White, Conrad Zittle, town of Porter. 

There were of course, many others, but the Historical 
Society has not the full inventories of their possessions. 
On April 3, 1814, Seth Grosvenor reported that claims 
were filed for 334 houses and other structures destroyed 
in the raids, valued at $350,000. The number of structures 
in Buffalo burned were valued at $100,000. 

To print the inventories would consume too much 
space. We rest content with two or three, to illustrate 
their character. 

One of the shortest was that of Lester Brace, a well- 
known resident of Black Rock. He submitted the follow- 
ing statement: 


One house 28 by 20 2 stories high, lathed & not plastered one 
stacke of chimnies 4 fire Places Log Kitchen adjoining 20 by 
40 one story high one stacke of stone chimnies two fire Places & 
a large oven improved as a tavern. . Sale ee ee S00 
One Barn 20 by 30 feet with common poands PLFA eee ee 250 
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SY) lojoll Tale chal m@ INGE 2 6 6 © 6 o 9 & 5 @ 3.05 


Tt) Tetras Gye IEE 4 56 6 6 OF 6 o © o@ G 5 5 
8.75 
Niagara County Ss. Stephen Franklin being sworn says 


that the above is a correct amount of property belonging to Mr. 
Brace destroyed by the enemy on the 30th of Dec’r last to the 
best of his belief. 
STEPHEN FRANKLIN. 
Sworn to this 23d Feb. 1814. 
C. TOWNSEND. 


Stephen Franklin sworn says—that since the taking of the with- 
in affidavit he & Lester Brace have made a settlement and have 
considered the within mentioned property as belonging to this 
Deponent at the time of the destruction thereof—the conveyance 
never having been executed to the said Brace—but only some 
money paid which has been refunded. 


Sworn to March 11th STEPHEN FRANKLIN. 
1814 before me 
J. HARRISON. 


Lester Brace sworn says that Stephen Franklin’s Affidavit of this 
date on this paper is true— 
Sworn to March 11th 

J. HARRISON. 


[Notation on back of paper] 
Stephen Franklin’s Account 


personal only $ 8.75 


real 1050 
total $1058.75 


In contrast are the following items compiled by Mrs. 
Serena Grosvenor : 


2 extra large platters, 16/. . . . . -.- + +. - $ 4.00 
1 dish a Pe re NE Klar I = wea. F 50 
9 en’d pitchers (inlaid), 12/ . . « ». «+ 5 « © 3.00 


3 plates aie ue ene es) sae eee en (3) 
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2 Creamers F 
10 wines cut glass 

1 Glass sugar bowl . 
1 Canister . ‘ 
3 tin pans & Golnder ‘ 
6 earthen crocks . 

1 small brass kettle . 
2 Bowls & small box . 

2 Bed Steads . 

2 small dishes 

2 2 qt. Bottles . 

11 blue bowls, Coffee 

8 enaml’d Bowls & cream . 

1 earthen bowl 

1 Bread trey : : 
And Irons brass tops & fones : 
4 Mats (India) 

1 pr snuffers 

11 Chairs 

1 Tea Caddy 

books taken together abt 


3 Tables say 1 new dining & 2 brouktast F 


2 Jappand tea treys . ‘ 

2 small round boxes & basket . 
Skillet, bake kettle & Toast, 
1, 4 pail kettle broke by timber, 
1 dish 

4 decanters 

1 enaml’d pitcher 

Teapot & sugar 

Goblets 

Tumblers 

Tin oven . 

Coffee Pots . 

ps earthen 

Tea Kettle 

Cotton Umbrella 

Creek bed ; 

Enamld Cups & anitars (ns eaten, 

4 buckets & kegg . : 
old Clothes as Apprised . 

2 under beds do 
Coffee mill 


ae Ot OS OO Oo) 
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1 case Ink Stand . 
Cradle as apprised . 

2 pails 

1 pot (pretty ave : 
kitchen andirons & shovel . 
Candlesticks abt 6. 


ace articles not carried out . 
a/e by Do Johnson . 


$165.50 
15.50 


181.00 


Mrs. S. GROSVENOR. 


The above and foregoing Inventory is a just true and correct 
act of Property belonging to Mrs, Serena Grosvenor pilfered or 
distroyed by the British on the 30 Dec 1818 on their Invasion 


of Buffalo to the best of my knowledge & belief. 


R, B. HeEAcOcK. 
Sworn to & subscribed before me this 10th March 1814. 


An incomplete inventory of losses sustained by Louis 
LeCouteulx is exceptional in the kind and quality of 


goods: 


pairs of Brass Andirons—elegant . 
Dozen Windsor chairs 
set Brass Shovel & tongs 
Cherry Tables 
Black Walnut Close Press 
Mattrasses A 
bbl Currant wine . 
bedsteads 
Engraving of Bonaparte gilt fame 
Do. 1D ee ee ia ay mou’ oo. Ad 
Pots, kettles, together with kitchen furniture of all 
Descriptions ~ [Awe 
Provisions &c., (house & barn) 
1 Desk oe ie 
1 Looking Glass . 


Oe SS OC SO NW) 


$ 25.00 
20.00 
5.00 
25.00 
40.00 
4.00 
50.00 
25.00 
8.00 
10.00 


75.00 


5.00 
10.00 


$362.00 


The above is a true account of property belonging to L, Le- 
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Couteulx which was destroy’d or plundered by the Enemy, to the 
best of my knowledge. 

JOSIAH TROWBRIDGE. 
Sworn before CH. TOWNSEND. 


Notation on back: L. LeCouteulx 
Personal $362. 
Real 1800. 
$2162 
add for house and barn 201 


$2363. 


Many of the inventories are grotesque almost beyond 
reading with misspelled words, but are pathetic in their 
exhibition of brave need and patriotic penury. 

RELIEF MEASURES, 

Congress took early cognizance of the distress on the 
Niagara Frontier. Very soon after the burning of Buf- 
falo bills for relief began to appear, and their regulation 
was dealt with in a bill or two. By an act of Congress, 
Feb. 26, 1816, the time within which sufferers from the 
British invasion on the Niagara Frontier might seek re- 
lief, was extended to September 1, 1816. The earlier act— 
of April 17, 1815—authorized the comptroller, until Sep- 
tember 1, 1815, “to receive from such persons on the Ni- 
agara Frontier as may have [had] their houses destroyed 
by the enemy during the war then just terminated, ap- 
plications for loans to them respectively, not exceeding 
one thousand dollars” to aid them in rebuilding their 
houses so destroyed. ‘Every such application shall be 
accompanied with proof of destruction of the buildings; 
and on September 1st the Comptroller shall ascertain 
whether said sum, he shall deduct a just proportion from 
each sum, shall not exceed the value of the building de- 
stroyed. ... The borrower shall execute a bond for re- 
payment within seven years, at 7% and give a mortgage.” 
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On March 27, 1818, Mr. Rich, from the House Commit- . 
tee of Claims, to whom had been referred two reports of 
the Commissioner of Claims, containing the testimony 
taken by Archibald Clarke, Robert W. Stoddard, and 
Oliver ©. Comstock, in 158 cases from Buffalo and its 
vicinity, on the Niagara Frontier, in which payment was 
demanded under the provisions of the act of the 9th of 
April, 1816, for buildings and other property destroyed 
by the enemy, between December, 1813, and the Ist of 
January, 1814, both days inclusive, reported: 


That, during the period above mentioned, nearly every build- 
ing on thirty-six miles of the frontier, from Fort Niagara to 
Buffalo, both inclusive, except the fort and its appendages, 
(which were captured on the night of the 19th of December, ) 
were, with their contents, destroyed by the enemy; which, it is 
alleged, was in consequence of a military occupation by the 
United States. 

The law of the 9th of April, 1816, was intended to grant relief 
to the citizens whose property might have been destroyed in 
consequence of some act of the Government, and to such only 
ought it to be confined in its application. But from the cir- 
cumstance of there having been a war between the United States 
and Great Britain, and the enemy, during its progress, having 
destroyed the property of the citizens, it does not follow that this 
Government has been the cause of such destruction, unless it 
shall have given to the property a character which, by the usages 
of civilized war, would render the destruction legal; for one 
nation may as rightfully destroy the property of the citizens of 
another in peace as in war, except under the circumstances above 
mentioned. 

The committee having endeavored to ascertain, from the mass 
of testimony in these cases, whether the burning on the Niagara 
frontier was of such a character as to entitle the claimants to 
relief under the provisions of the above-recited act; and their 
examination has resulted in a unanimous opinion that it was not. 

It appears from the evidence that, at different periods of the 
war, particularly in the fall of 1812 and winter of 1813, many of 
the buildings on the frontier were occasionally and partially oc- 
cupied for military purposes; but very few are alleged to have 
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been so occupied as to exclude from them the families or their 
effects; in most cases it is stated that the buildings were used 
for barracks. 


From the fore part of July, 1813, till after the commencement 
of the burning, there were but few troops on the American side 
of the Niagara river; consequently, during that period, there 
must have been but a very partial occupation by the United 
States. It is stated that, for some time before the villages be- 
tween Fort Niagara and Black Rock were burnt (the 19th of 
December, 1813.) there were only about forty draughted militia 
on the whole frontier; that, between the 19th and the 29th, the 
neighboring militia, to the number of from 2000 to 3000, had 
assembled at Black Rock and Buffalo, and sheltered themselves 
from the inclemency of the weather with the families of the 
citizens. 

On the morning of the 29th of December the enemy landed at 
Black Rock, and, having burnt the village at that place, pro- 
ceeded to Buffalo; which latter place capitulated on the express 
condition that public property should be surrendered, and that 
the citizens and their effects should be protected. After having 
burnt a few buildings, the hand of desolation was staid till the 
1st of January, when all were reduced to ashes, except a very 
few, (which are supposed to have escaped more from accident 
than design,) and that, too, without allowing to the inhabitants 
an opportunity to withdraw their moveable effects; thus turning 
them adrift in the most inclement season of the year, with little 
other means of subsistence than their hands and the clothes 
they wore. 

That some of the buildings, particularly at Buffalo, were so 
occupied as to give them an unquestionable military character, 
is undoubtedly true; and, had no others been burnt, the com- 
mittee would not have stopped to inquire whether the occupa- 
tion by the United States had been the cause of their destruction. 
But they have yet to learn that, because a building may have 
been occupied for military purposes at a remote period anterior 
to its destruction, or because a few militia may for the moment 
have taken shelter with a hospitable family, the destruction of 
the building, with the effects of the family, can upon any legal 
principles be justified—more particularly when the enemy shall 
have possessed himself of it by a capitulation like the one above 
mentioned; and if not justified, the owner cannot claim remunera- 
tion upon any legal grounds, 
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It is urged by some of the claimants that, as these buildings - 
were occupied almost exclusively for military purposes, they are 
entitled to relief, although their neighbors should be excluded 
from it on account of there having been no military occupancy. 
But the committee can perceive no grounds for a discrimination: 
all shared the same fate; and it is preposterous to suppose all 
did not originate in the same motives on the part of the enemy. 
Therefore, whatever remuneration shall be made to one, ought 
to be made to another, except so far only as there shall have 
been a difference in the amount of their losses. 

Although the claimants have no legal demands upon the Gov- 
ernment the committee are of the opinion that it would ill com- 
port with the munificent character of the country to entirely 
withhhold relief in a case of such extreme suffering. It is be- 
lieved that the valuation of the property reported by the Com- 
missioner of Claims is, relatively, as correct as it is practicable 
to obtain. Still, all valuations, as well of buildings as furniture, 
after their destruction, and particularly the latter, must be ex- 
tremely vague: it is not, therefore, believed that a correct amount 
of the losses sustained has been exhibited. 

The value of the buildings appears to have been assessed by 
several persons, who are representated to be competent judges 
of that description of property, and to have formed their opinion 
upon the best evidence of which the nature of the case would 
admit. Still, the committee feel no hesitation in expressing a 
belief that the buildings have been estimated very considerably 
above their true value. The personal property, consisting of 
furniture, merchandise, farming utensils, etc., appears in most 
cases to have been estimated by the claimants, who have made 
out lists of such as they claim to have possessed, and its price, 
supported generally by the testimony of witnesses, who express 
a belief that the items are true and the prices reasonable. But, 
admitting that no other than true lists have been exhibited, it 
is believed that any one who will take the trouble to look at 
them will feel perfectly satisfied that the prices annexed are 
enormously high. 

Some of the sufferers have lost no other property than build- 
ings, and others nothing but personal effects. Some have lost 
personal effects to a large amount, while their neighbors had 
but little to lose; others have lost large quantities of merchan- 
dise, which, it is presumed, would not have been carried to the 
frontier, except for the purpose of trade with the army in the 
vicinity; others have lost merchandise who were permanent resi- 
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dents on the frontier, and would probably have had more or less 
of it, had there been no army in existence; but it is believed that, 
in consequence of the army, their stocks were considerably en- 
larged. 


The committee can perceive no reason why those who re- 
moved their property into the vicinity of the army, for the pur- 
pose of trade, should not take upon themselves all the risk inci- 
dent to that situation. Considering, also, that merchandise is a 
species of property, the loss of which does not present so strong 
a claim upon the Government as that of buildings and the ordi- 
nary effects of families, and believing it impracticable to dis- 
tinguish between such as would not have been there but for the 
army and that which otherwise would, it is recommended that 
it be altogether excluded. 


On an attentive examination of the whole subject, the com- 
mittee are perfectly satisfied that no rule can be adopted for re- 
lieving the claimants from any portion of their sufferings, but 
such as will be arbitrary in its application. Still, with a view of 
affording charitable relief as will, in some tolerable degree, re- 
move their present wants, and such as shall be no more than 
the Government would extend to other citizens in a like condi- 
tion, and with a view to as equitable a distribution among the 
sufferers as the nature of the case will admit, it is proposed 
that the Secretary of War be directed to pay to the claimants 
fifty per cent. on the amount of their claims for buildings, and 
thirty per cent. on their personal property, exclusive of mer- 
chandise; and for that purpose the committee report a bill. 


The case of Eli Hart was long prominent. His pe- 
tition for relief was referred to the Committee on Claims, 
which subsequently made report, in which it was stated: 


That the petitioner was the proprietor of a house and store in 
the village of Buffalo, State of New York, which, together with 
his merchandize and out-houses, were destroyed by the enemy in 
their predatory incursion into the United States on the 30th of 
December, 1813. He alleges the destruction of his property was 
occasioned by his buildings being occupied for public military 
purposes, so as to make them liable to such a disposition by the 
ordinary usages of war. A valuation of his buildings has been 
made by commissioners appointed under the authority of the 
United States, in the execution of which duty they have given 
evidence in their report that they used much care and diligence. 
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The amount is $6,670. The petitioner also claims $8,982.39 for . 
personal property and merchandize destroyed in his buildings. 
The petitioner adduces strong proof that his house was used as 
a laboratory for the purpose of making up fixed ammunition, and 
was at the time of destruction wholly in the public use, and con- 
tained the materials and apparatus necessary for fixing ammuni- 
tion, as aforesaid. The store is proved to have contained 
muskets, knapsacks, and stores, by several witnesses. The in- 
voice of the personal property is attested to be true, and charged 
at wholesale prices, by a person who has acted for several years 
previous to the 30th of December aforesaid as clerk to the pe- 
titioner. The petitioner appears to have been resident as a pro- 
prietor and merchant at Buffalo some years before the war, and 
his stock does not seem to have been more valuable when de- 
stroyed than previously. He has received no part of the sum 
appropriated ky the State of New York for the relief of the suf- 
ferers from British violence. This is one of a large list of 
claims for property destroyed on the same occasion, and the com- 
mittee are aware of the necessity of a strict investigation of its 
merits. The dwelling-house, in their opinion, stands clearly with- 
in the rule of allowance. The storehouse presents a case of 
more doubt, as the deposites seem to have been made with the 
owner’s consent, and he continued to transact his own business 
as usual. Believing, however, that public property, wherever 
found, is fair prize of war, the destruction of it was an act the 
enemy might regularly do; and where the building was de- 
stroyed with it, as a necessary consequence, the committee are 
of the opinion it would be just to reimburse the value to the 
owner. The committee admit, most readily, that the petitioner’s 
claim for his merchandize is as imposing as any claim of the 
kind can well be, as he was resident in business before the war, 
and his stock had not increased, and that it was destroyed in 
consequence of its contiguity to public stores; yet they cannot 
recommend the allowance. The merchandize was removable, and 
the petitioner must have been aware of the hazard to be in- 
curred on a weak frontier, and to incur that hazard was matter 
of choice which it would be unreasonable to suppose the Govern- 
ment should be held to insure. They therefore submit the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


Resolved, That a bill be reported, allowing to the petitioner 
the appraised value of his buildings. 


There were at least two distinct claims made in behalf 
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of Eli Hart. One of them was dealt with in a measure 
reported on as late as January 13, 1859—45 years after 
the loss!| The Committee on Claims on that date reported 
that in October and November, 1814, Hart had loaned 
to John G. Camp, deputy quartermaster general, $16,000 
for the use of the United States. It was stated that he 
made the loan on the assurance that it would be paid in 
30 days. The claimant alleged that he received nothing 
on the debt until January 1, 1815, when $3,000 was paid. 
On March 1, 1815, $8,000 was paid; and on April 14, 1815, 
the balance, $5,000. The latter two payments were made 
in depreciated Treasury notes, by which Hart claimed to 
have lost $1,205.18, including interest. This sum he 
asked the Government to pay. 


This claim was laid before Congress in 1820, and again 
in 1821. In 1822, the Committee on Claims made an ad- 
verse report. It continued to be urged until January 13, 
1859, when the recommendation that it be not paid ended 
the matter. 


Ralph M. Pomroy made a claim on the government for 
reimbursement for loss alleged to have been sustained 
at the hands of United States soldiers. His petition and 
documents were communicated to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Feb. 4, 1816, and referred to the Committee on 
Claims, which reported as follows: 


That, on the 24th of November, 1812, and for some time 
previous thereto, the petitioner owned and occupied a dwelling- 
house in the village of Buffalo, in the State of New York; that, 
on the aforesaid day, a number of soldiers belonging to the 
United States army came to his house, broke it open, destroyed 
his furniture, and set the house on fire and burnt it. The pe- 
titioner prays of Congress to be paid the value of his house and 
furniture. 

It does not appear to the committee, from the ex parte evidence 
of the petitioner, what was the cause of such wanton and unlaw- 
ful conduct on the part of the soldiery. However much it is to 
be deprecated in those who perpetrated the offense, yet it cer- 
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tainly has created no obligation, moral or legal, on the Gov- 
ernment to pay for the injury. This principle has often been 
adopted, and is believed by the committee to be founded in a 
wise and just policy. They recommend to the House the follow- 
ing resolution: 


Resolved, That the prayer of the petitioner ought not to be 
granted.” 


Another claimant was Vincent Grant, of Buffalo, who 
asked indemnity for a storehouse, in the back of which 
he resided, and for his furniture and merchandise, all de- 
stroyed by the British in December, 1813. 

It was shown in this case, that the cellar under Grant’s 
storehouse was occupied, early in the war, as a depot for 
naval stores of the United States, and that it con- 
tinued to be so occupied up to the time of its destruction. 
The committee reasoned that its destruction was due to 
this occupancy by the Government, but their report adds 
the following: 

“The burning of Buffalo was alleged to have been done 
in retaliation for the burning of Newark; the buildings 
which were not used as depots, shared the same fate with 
those which were; and that it is not probable the prop- 
erty of Mr. Grant would have escaped this indiscriminate 
conflagration although it had not been occupied as a mili- 
tary depot. But as they wish to act on the most liberal 
principles which can safely be adopted, they rather in- 
cline to consider it as within the provisions of the act 
making compensation for property destroyed, and to 
recommend such allowance as this act, and the evidence, 
will justify.” They accordingly allowed $3,350 for the 
building. 

On January 15, 1821, the Committee on Claims, to 
which was referred the claim of the Niagara sufferers, re- 
ported that said claim “ought not to be granted.” 

A petition, presented to Congress at this time, recalled 
the fact that on April 9, 1816, Congress had enacted a 
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law, directing compensation to be made for all private 
property destroyed by the enemy during the war whilst 
the same was in the use or occupation of the United 
States, provided such public occupancy had been the oc- 
casion of its destruction. The petition further recites that 
under this law, the provisions of which embraced the 
cases of most of the Niagara petitioners, they proceeded 
to collect the necessary evidence to prove the various 
particulars of the nature, value and situation of the 
property destroyed, and of the motives which led to its 
destruction; “a circumstance which was attended with 
great difficulty and expense, as it required the depositions 
of the British officers who had accompanied the expedi- 
tion. Several of the sufferers, whose situation in regard 
to their losses was precisely similar to that of the pe- 
titioners, had already proceeded to Washington, presented 
their proof to the commissioner appointed to carry the 
law into effect, and actually obtained compensation for 
their losses; and many others were on their way thither, 
when the President of the United States issued instruc- 
tions to the commissioner to suspend all further proceed- 
ings in relation to the cases on the Niagara Frontier.” 

This unexpected step was understood to have been taken 
in consequence of an apprehension in the mind of the 
President that the destruction of the petitioner’s prop- 
erty might have been a measure of retaliation for the 
burning of the British town of Newark by the American 
troops, and not because it was in the military occupation 
of the United States. 

At the next session of Congress a new law was passed, 
by which the execution of the law of April 9, 1816, was 
still further suspended, but by which the principles upon 
which the old law was founded were distinctly recognized, 
and by which provision was made for the appointment of 
a new board of commissioners to take evidence; and of 
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an agent, on the part of the United States, to superin- 
tend the examination of witnesses. 

In persuance of this law, three new commissioners, two 
of whom were members of the House of Representatives, 
and an agent for the United States were appointed, and 
proceeded to the Niagara Frontier, where they were oc- 
cupied for several months. From their voluminous report 
it appears that most of the cases came within the letter 
as well as the spirit of the law of April 9, 1816. The 
Committee on Claims recommended a bill for their relief 
which was sanctioned in the House in a committee of the 
whole; but which, in consequence of subsequently adding 
new and foreign matter to its provisions, was never en- 
acted into a law. The petitioners were therefore no bet- 
ter off at this time than they had been before embarking 
in the effort for redress. 

In December, 1821, the petition of Eli Hart was laid 
on the table, with the minute by the committee that it was 
“one of those cases in which a generous and enlightened 
government would step forward in aid of the sufferers.” 
The committee recommended that $340,000 be appropri- 
ated for this purpose. The amount of losses returned to 
the Commissioner, under the act of the previous session, 
was $654,832.90, which may be assumed as the actual 
losses sustained. “The Government has already paid for 
losses on the Niagara Frontier $65,666.50, which being 
subtracted leaves $589,166.40. The commission are of 
opinion that on many considerations which need not be 
stated, it would be improper to vote the whole amount of 
the actual losses sustained, and have, therefore, assumed 
the sum which they recommend to the House.” 

On January 3, 1820, Mr. Williams, of North Carolina, 
from the Committee of Claims, to whom was referred the 
bill from the Senate for the relief of Eli Hart, submitted 
to the House the following report: 
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That the bill from the Senate directs the accounting officers 
of the Treasury Department to settle the claim of Eli Hart, and 
to allow him the sum of $6.670., the appraised value of his build- 
ings destroyed on the 30th of December, 1813, at Buffalo, in the 
State of New York. 

The claim of Eli Hart belongs to the class of Niagara cases, 
which have often been before the House, and as often rejected. 
At the first session of the first Congress, this claim, with one 
hundred and fifty-eight other cases of a similar description, was 
examined and reported on by the committee. The claimants then 
demanded of Congress payment for buildings and other property 
destroyed by the British between the 19th of December, 1813, 
and the Ist of January, 1814, both days inclusive. After the 
most patient and deliberate investigation, the committee were 
satisfied that, under the law of the 9th of April, 1816, the claim- 
ants had no right to the indemnification they asked. They now 
beg leave to adopt, in part, and to offer to the House, their re- 
port in these cases, made at the former session, in 1818. It is 
as follows: 

“That during the period above named, (to wit, from the 19th 
of December to the ist of January, inclusive) nearly every build- 
ing on thirty-six miles of frontier, from Fort Niagara to Buffalo, 
except the fort and its appendages, which were captured on the 
night of the said 19th of December, were, with their contents, 
destroyed by the enemy, which, it is alleged, was in consequence 
of a military occupation by the United States. 

“The law of the 9th of April, 1816, was intended to grant relief 
to the citizens whose property might have been destroyed in 
consequence of some act of the Government, and to such only 
ought it to be confirmed in its application. But the circum- 
stances of there being a war between the United States and 
Great Britain, and the enemy during its progress destroying the 
property of our citizens, would not prove that this Government 
was the cause of the destruction, unless it shall have given to 
the property a character which, by the usages of civilized war, 
would render the destruction legal; any other rule would give 
an enemy the right to destroy the property of our citizens in 
peace as well as in war. 

“The committee have endeavored to ascertain, from the mass 
of testimony in these cases, whether the burning on the Niagara 
frontier was of such a character as to entitle the claimants to 
relief under the provisions of the above recited act, and their 
examination has resulted in a unanimous opinion that it was not. 
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“Tt appears from the evidence that, at different periods of the 
war, particularly in the fall of 1813, many of the buildings on 
the frontier were occasionally and partially occupied for military 
purposes, but very few of them are alleged to have been so oc- 
cupied as to exclude from them the families or their effects, and, 
in most cases, that the buildings were used for barracks. 

“From the fore part of July, 1813, till after the commence- 
ment of the burning, there were but few troops on the American 
side of the Niagara river; consequently, during that period there 
must have been but a very partial occupation by the United 
States. It is stated that, for some time before the villages be- 
tween Fort Niagara and Black Rock were burnt, (the 19th De- 
cember, 1813,) there were only about fifty draughted militia on 
the whole frontier. 

“That, between the 19th and 29th, the neighboring militia, to 
the number of from two to three thousand, had assembled at 
Black Rock and Buffalo, and sheltered themselves from the in- 
clemency of the weather with the families of the citizens. 

“On the morning of the 29th of December the enemy landed at 
Black Rock, and, having burnt the village at that place, proceeded 
to Buffalo; which latter place capitulated on the express condi- 
tion that public property should be surrendered, and that the 
citizens and their effects should be protected. After having 
burnt a few buildings, the hand of desolation was staid till the 
1st of January, when all were reduced to ashes, except a very few, 
(which are supposed to have escaped more from accident than 
design,) and that, too, without allowing to the inhabitants an 
opportunity to withdraw their moveable effects. 

“That some of the buildings, particularly at Buffalo, were so 
occupied as to give them an unquestionable military character, 
is undoubtedly true; and had no others been burnt, the committee 
would not have stopped to inquire whether the occupation by the 
United States had been the cause of the destruction. But they 
have yet to learn that, because a building may have been occupied 
for military purposes at a remote period anterior to its destruc- 
tion, or because a few militia may for a moment have taken 
shelter with a hospitable family, the destruction of the buildings, 
with the effects of the family, can, upon any legal principle, be 
justified; more particularly when the enemy shall have possessed 
himself of it by a capitulation like the one above mentioned.” 

These, and some other views, as will more fully appear on 
reference to the report itself, induced the committee at that time 
to recommend the passage of a law giving to all the sufferers on 
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the Niagara frontier a sum equal to one-half the amount of their 
claims for the building which had been destroyed, and thirty per 
cent. on the loss of personal property, exclusive of merchan- 
dise. A bill for that purpose was reported, was fully discussed 
in the House, and, after various modifications, was finally re- 
jected by a considerable majority. This decision is evidence to 
the committee that Congress thought not only that the claimants 
had no legal demand against Government, but that it would be 
inexpedient to grant them any thing in the nature of charitable 
relief, as had been proposed by the committee. At the last ses- 
sion many of these claims were again presented, and the com- 
mittee, in accordance with the opinion of the House, reported 
against them. 

At this session the claim of Eli Hart, included in the number 
of those heretofore rejected, has been brought forward in the 
Senate, and a bill for his relief sent from that body to this 
House for concurrence, proposing to allow him $6,670. for the 
loss of his buildings. The committee are not aware that it is 
either just or expedient now to depart from the rule heretofore 
assumed, and grant this allowance to a single individual, when 
one or two hundred other persons, neighbors and fellow-citizens 
of the present petitioner, can make claims equally urgent upon 
our justice, or appeals equally forcible upon the charity of 
Government. 

The petitioner, however, alleges that his claim comes within 
the provisions of the act of April, 1816, and therefore it should 
stand on its own merits, apart from the claims of his fellow- 
sufferers. 

The ninth section of the act is in these words: “That any 
person, who, in the time aforesaid, has sustained damage by the 
destruction of his or her house or building by the enemy, while 
the same was occupied by a military deposite under the author- 
ity of an officer or agent of the United States, shall be allowed 
and paid the amount of such damage: provided it shall apear 
that such occupation was the cause of the destruction.” 

It appears to the committee that the claimant must prove, 
clearly and unequivocally, that the occupation was the cause of 
the destruction, before he can be entitled to relief under the law. 
For how else can we account for the insertion of a proviso to that 
effect in the law? It evidently goes on the presupposition that 
a house may be occupied, that it may be destroyed, but that the 
occupation was not the cause of the destruction. 
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In the case before us, the committee have already stated that 
the occupation was not the cause of the destruction. It cannot 
be alleged that all the houses were occupied; but yet all were 
destroyed. What, it may be asked, caused the enemy to burn 
and destroy the property of our citizens wherever he landed dur- 
ing the late war? In this District, under the eyes of Congress; 
on the shores of the Chesapeake, in Virginia and Maryland; in 
the State of Louisiana, and the neighborhood of New Orleans, 
heaps of ruin, the remains of his wantonness and barbarism, are 
yet to be seen. Did he not, in his official correspondence with 
our Government, assign to himself other motives for these acts? 
As well might it be supposed that the house in this city, be- 
longing to Christiana Hamilton and Samuel S. Hamilton, was 
destroyed in consequence of military occupation, when only a 
few old books and journals of Congress had been deposited 
there for safe keeping, as to suppose that the enemy, in the 
present instance, was influenced by any other motive than that 
of the indiscriminate wantonness which usually characterized his 
aggression upon every quarter of the country. 


The principle contended for by the claimant in this as well as 
in all the other cases of destruction on the Niagara frontier 
would tend, in the judgment of the committee, to most dangerous 
consequences, and no Government can safely assume it as a rule 
of action. War at all times is a great evil: the losses of prop- 
erty incident to it are often very calamitous, and woe be to him 
on whom the heaviest portion may chance to fall; but he must 
sustain it, and well may he do so, with life itself is often sur- 
rendered for the public good. The committee can see no rea- 
son to indemnify one class and not another. No rule of pro- 
priety, for example, would require that persons should be paid 
for the loss of their houses, while the farmer or planter who 
loses in the reduced price of his crop, or the merchant in the 
capture of his vessels at sea, should not be paid. 

If Government sanctions the principle contended for, may not 
an enemy wage war upon the property of our citizens, and thus 
aim an effectual blow at the finances of the country? Every 
man on the frontier may, at one time or another, during the ex- 
istence of hostilities, be called out in the military service; when 
so called out, according to the doctrines assumed, he would not 
be permitted to shelter himself under his own roof, because, if 
he did, the enemy would, from that circumstance, be legally 
authorized to burn and destroy it. It has, therefore, appeared 
to the committee that a transient, casual, accidental, or con- 
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tingent occupation of houses by the military forces of the United 
States cannot be considered as imparting to them that belliger- 
ant character (so to speak) which would justify the enemy in 
destroying them. For, otherwise, every house in the country, 
the city of New York, Philadelphia, or Baltimore, might, if de- 
fended by a military force, be destroyed by a victorious enemy. 

In another point of view, the committee think it impolitic, if 
not dangerous, for Congress to assent to the present demand. 
It is believed that the Americans are as generous and patriotic 
in devotion to the cause of their country as any other people in 
ancient or modern times. The committee would not be under- 
stood to cast the least imputation on the present petitioner or 
his fellow-sufterers. But if Government should hold out to 
them the assurance that they should be indemnified for all losses 
of property of this description, would it not tend to lessen their 
determination to defend it? Might they not be disposed to 
abandon it, to yield it up an easy prey to an invading enemy? 

There can be no doubt that an enemy would avail himself of 
any such assurance to our great injury; that he would wage war 
upon our property; that he would exhaust the national resources 
by acts of wantonness, of mere devastation and pillage, instead 
of meeting us in honorable conflict. 

The committee, therefore, recommend to the House that the 
bill from the Senate for the relief of Eli Hart be indefinitely 
postponed. 


The case of Heman B. Potter merits some consideration. 
Mr. Potter claimed payment for a dwelling-house valued 
at $700, and personal effects, consisting of furniture, pro- 
visions, etc., valued at $423.50, said to have been de- 
stroyed by the enemy at Buffalo, on the Niagara Frontier, 
and in consequence of a military occupation by the troops 
of the United States. John G. Camp, late a deputy quar- 
termaster general, testifies “that a dwelling-house owned 
by Heman B. Potter, situated in the village of Buffalo, 
was occupied by his order by troops in the service of the 
United States, as barracks, some time previous to and at 
the time of its destruction by the enemy, on the 30th of 
December, 1813.” Truman Kellogg also states that he 
commanded a company of militia in the service of the 
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United States, and, in pursuance of an order from Wil- 
liam A. Adams, acting quartermaster and aid to Major 
General Hall, to quarter himself and company in any of 
the buildings at Buffalo, he went to the house of the 
claimant, which, having forcibly entered, he occupied with 
his men till it was destroyed by the enemy on the afore- 
said 30th of December. Several witnesses testify to the 
value of the house and other property. 

The rules of the House having made it the duty of the 
committee to express their opinion on the several subjects 
referred to them, they, with great care, endeavored to in- 
vestigate all the material facts, and the laws and usages 
applicable to the almost infinite variety of cases which 
came under their consideration, in hope that their de- 
cisions might be marked with such a uniformity as would 
facilitate the business of the House, and affect alike the 
petitioning citizens. In the prosecution of this duty they 
had to encounter difficulties to which, all must be strang- 
ers except such as have necessarily turned their atten- 
tion to subjects of a like nature. Generally, all the evi- 
dence upon which they have had to form an opinion has 
been taken ex parte; evidence which the claimants them- 
selves have thought proper to adduce, and, consequently, 
such as made in their favor, has been presented, while 
such as made against them has been carefully concealed. 
And the committee have been compelled to believe that 
very many witnesses, whose affidavits they have had to 
examine, have manifested a much greater zeal to support 
the claims in regard to which they testified, than to es- 
tablish, literally, the truth. The committee certainly in- 
tend no reproach by this remark, as they consider it a 
circumstance in a degree incident to human nature itself, 
and the remark is made with no other view than to in- 
dicate to the House the difficulties which they had to 
deal with. 
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In deciding upon the claims growing out of the late 
war, the law commonly called the “claims law” has been 
taken as a guide in all cases which appeared to come 
within its provisions; but that law has been like most 
others, differently construed by different persons, and per- 
haps no part of it so much so as the ninth section, which is 
applicable to the case under consideration, and, generally, 
to all claims for the destruction of buildings by the 
enemy while in the service of the United States. By the 
ninth section it is enacted “that any person who, in the 
time aforesaid, (the late war), has sustained damage by 
the destruction of his or her house or building by the 
enemy, while the same was occupied as a military deposite 
under the authority of an officer or agent of the United 
States, shall be allowed and paid the amount of such 
damage, provided it shall appear that such occupation 
was the cause of the destruction.” Had the law simply 
provided that the fact of occupation and destruction 
should authorize payment, the committee would have 
found the limits of their inquiries greatly diminished. 
But the law goes further, and requires that the occupa- 
tion shall appear to have been the cause of the destruction ; 
and hence they have felt their duty to express an opinion 
upon the cause of the destruction as well as the fact. 
This inquiry, however, would neither have presented dif- 
ficulties, nor increased their labors, had they deemed it 
safe to have relied upon the opinions of witnesses; for it 
is believed that, among the hundreds of claims which it 
has been made their duty to examine, there has not been 
one in which the witnesses did not express a decided be- 
lief that the destruction was in consequence of the occu- 
pation, and, in many instances, where the occupation had 
been discontinued long anterior to the destruction. While, 
therefore, the committee have believed (as Congress ap- 
pears to have done which passed the law in question) that 
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the occupation was not as a matter of course to be re- 
garded as the cause of destruction, they have felt it their 
duty to lay the opinions of the witnesses out of the ques- 
tion, and look elsewhere for some rule by which to de- 
termine the fact made important by the law, viz: the 
cause of the destruction—a rule in regard to the applica- 
tion of which there might be something like certainty, and 
which would have a tendency, in case of future wars, to 
diminish the waste of a successful invader. 

With these views upon the subject, whenever they have 
found a building to have been occupied as a military store- 
house, and in such a manner as necessarily to involve 
the destruction of the building in that of the supplies, 
this committee have uniformly regarded the occupation 
as the cause of the destruction, except in cases of a gen- 
eral conflagration, which forbid the belief that such could 
have been the real cause. And until the last session of 
Congress, although the law of 1816 is silent on the sub- 
ject of barracks, the term “military deposite” only being 
used, an entire occupation by troops (not merely tran- 
sient), and continued up to the period of the destruction, 
has been regarded as the cause of it—a conclusion to 
which the committee had been led in consequence of the 
term “barracks” having been incidentally used in the ex- 
planatory law of 1817, although the latter law was evi- 
dently passed with the view of limiting the operation of 
the former on the subject of buildings. At the last ses- 
sion of Congress, however, the rule originally adopted by 
the committee on the subject of barracks was reversed by 
the House. In the case of William T. Nimmo, a citizen 
of Virginia, it was ascertained that, for several months, 
there had been a permanent unmixed occcupation of a 
house of the claimant as barracks, and which was con- 
tinued up to the moment when the American troops were 
driven off, and the house destroyed; and for the loss of 
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which a bill was reported. To the passage of the bill an 
objection was urged by a member from Virginia, upon 
the ground, as the committee understood, that barracks, 
simply, were not, by the usages of civilized war, a legiti- 
mate object for destruction by an enemy. In support of 
this objection, reference was made to the usage during the 
late wars in Europe, where the different cities and coun- 
tries were alternately in the possession of the contending 
armies, without any application of the devouring element 
to barracks, not even to such as were the property of the 
public. It was contended that to remunerate for such 
losses would, in effect, legalize the destruction, and thus 
invite a future enemy to make war upon our resources, 
by respecting the usage. The objection prevailed, and the 
bill was rejected after a full discussion of the principle. 
Subsequent to that decision, the committee have felt it 
their duty to report against an allowance in all cases of 
an occupation simply as barracks, and to confine their 
favorable reports to cases where the buildings have been 
occupied for a deposite of military supplies; and, in de- 
termining, in obedience to the law, whether the occupa- 
tion was the cause of the destruction, they have sought 
to ascertain the fact whether the deposite was such that 
its destruction would necessarily have involved that of 
the building—that having been believed to be the only 
inquiry which it was practicable to make, with the hope 
of arriving at a result either certain or satisfactory, and 
in the absence of which it is believed no rule could be 
found other than to regard the occupation, however lim- 
ited, as the cause of the destruction; the law to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

In the case of an occupation as barracks, notwithstand- 
ing the decision of the House referred to, the committee 
would find no difficulty in recommending an allowance, 
were a case presented where the destruction had been 
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found necessary to dislodge the troops therein, as, in that 
case, they would regard the building in the character of 
a place of defence rather than one of mere convenience. 
The necessity for observing rules in regard to the appli- 
cation of which there may be some tolerable degree of 
certainty has induced the committee to bestow the most 
unremitted attention upon the claims growing out of the 
late war; for, whatever rules shall be made applicable to 
these claims, they should be such as can properly be ap- 
plied in other like cases, in the event of future wars. The 
fact, also, has been kept steadily in view by the com- 
mittee, that their decisions must affect the interests of 
the great body of the community, who necessarily supply 
the wants of the treasury as well as the rights of the 
claimants, and the immediate resources of the Government. 

In the case of the present petitioner, there is no pre- 
tence of any other military occupation than a very limited 
one as barracks; and hence, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, the claim cannot properly be allowed. 

“The following resolution is respectfully submitted: 

“Resolved, That the prayer of the petition of Heman B. 
Potter ought not to be granted.” 

As late as April 18, 1840, Helen L. Taylor, heir of 
Samuel Taylor deceased, received $289.28, “with interest 
at 6%, that sum received by the State from the United 
States, for a house of said Taylor, destroyed by fire on 
the Niagara frontier during the late war.” 

Reuben B. Heacock was a citizen of Buffalo, of high 
standing in the community. He was a merchant, later a 
lawyer, with a large practice. His property was de- 
stroyed, and his claim for renumeration was continued 
with pertinacity for many years. The committee on 
claims, by the chairman, Mr. Williams of North Carolina, 
made an elaborate report which was submitted to the 
House January 23, 1822. The report of the committee set 
forth the following: 
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Mr. Heacock had engaged in mercantile business in 
Buffalo in the fall of 1809; in the spring of 1810 had 
formed a partnership with Abel M. Grosvenor, and con- 
tinued as Grosvenor & Heacock until the decease of Gros- 
venor in 1812, from which time Heacock had continued 
the business in his own name until the destruction of 
the village in 1813. He at that time, with the heirs of his 
late partner, held a number of village lots on which were 
erected buildings which were destroyed by the enemy. 

The petitioner submitted a claim for $14,800 for build- 
ings destroyed, and $4,565.55 for goods and furniture, 
amounting in all to $19,365.55. In November, 1816, he 
was informed that his claim was sufficient and that it 
would soon be paid. Then the President ordered the 
commissioner to suspend further settlements until the 
meeting of Congress. Mr. Heacock, with others having 
similar claims, again petitioned Congress, for relief. 
Then a board of commissioners was appointed by Congress, 
and instructed to visit the Niagara region and re-examine 
the claims. This re-examination resulted in the Heacock 
claim being reduced nearly $3000. The cost of the ex- 
amination was put upon the claimants: Mr. Heacock 
paid about $100 towards it. The board certified his claim 
at $16,287.02. His petition has this comment: “Your 
petitioner was induced to incur this expense and trouble 
for the purpose of removing all doubt relative to the fair 
charge of his claims on the Government.” 

From this time—1816—for near ten years Mr. Heacock 
urged his claim before Congress. When the Supplemen- 
tary law was passed, an appropriation of $250,000 was 
authorized, “to be divided amongst certain claimants who 
came under the express provisions of that law, which ex- 
cluded a great proportion of Mr. Heacock’s claims. He 
was allowed, under that adjudication by P. Hagner, 3d 
auditor, $7100, from which certain sums were deducted. 
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He claimed that the settlement left him still entitled to 
nearly $10,000, under the decision of the board, or about 
$13,000 according to the proofs of the officers appointed 
by Congress, of which about $6000 was for buildings, 
which could not be proved to come under the strict letter 
of the law, which was that “buildings must have been oc- 
cupied by order of an agent or officer of the United States, 
as place of deposite for military or naval stores, or as 
barracks for the military forces of the United States at 
the time of the destruction.” This law was rigidly con- 
strued, and although there was abundant testimony of 
occupancy of the buildings, it was decided by the auditor 
that no testimony would be admitted which did not prove 
the occupancy.” 

Mr. Heacock sought relief. As late as 1846 he was 
still urging it upon the Government. He submitted a 
statement of his claim, which was for a balance of $29,- 
036.48, on which he figured interest due for 19 years, 7 
months and 17 days, to Jan. 1, 1846, of $39,900.16, a 
total of $68,936.64. 

Documents are lacking from which the record may be 
completed, of this and other claims. Our present purpose 
has been to bring together available data bearing on the 
subject, which we leave as an inviting study for other 
students who may be drawn to it. 

Some light on the cases of the “Niagara Sufferers,” as 
the losers by the War of 1812 came to be known, is shed 
by a private letter in the Historical Society. It was writ- 
ten by Joseph Clary, a prominent lawyer of his time, to 
Thaddeus Joy: 

Joseph Clary, a prominent lawyer of his time, to Thad- 
deus Joy: 


BuFFALO, Dec. 28, 1840. 
DEAR SirR—Doctor Bristol is very anxious to have the old Ni- 
agara Sufferers affairs brot to a close, and wished me to write 
you on the Subject. It is now near seventeen years since the 
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law authorizing a transfer of the debts to the sufferers was 
passed, and it would seem very much like a neglect of duty for 
us to let the matter run this length of time without any effort to 
close it with the Comptroller. I am not sure that the Comptroller 
will feel authorized to settle and allow the commissions and fully 
discharge the commissioners from all further responsibility. He 
may say that he will receive all vouchers for monies paid to 
claimants and for expenses, and receive all monies not paid over 
to the sufferers, but that the law does not authorize him to pay 
or allow you your claim for services. The first act was passed 
Feb’y 24, 1824 and by which it is made the duty of the commis- 
sioners to “account to the comptroller for the execution of the 
trust confided to them.’ The act amending the above passed 21 
April, 1828, also directed the commissioners to ‘‘account to the 
Comptroller when required,” etc. 

Now we would not like to move in this matter unless we can 
make it come out right, and as we have always anticipated. We 
should not like to attempt an account with the Comptroller un- 
less we were advised fully that he would allow you commissions. 
It had better remain as it now stands than to wake up a matter 
that would compel payment to the State on the sufferers of that 
which we deem right and equitable to retain. Cannot you there- 
fore have a talk with Cook on the subject and let him look at 
the law and let you know what course he would deem it his duty 
to take in the settlement of the concern, without incurring any 
of the dangers which I have above suggested. 

If he will settle the matter fully by allowing your commis- 
sions, it had better be done this winter, and I would go to Al- 
bany and meet you there for that purpose. I hope you will soon 
write me on the subject. 

I am respectfully yours &c 
JOSEPH CLARY. 
Cantal. JOY- 


Documents supplying further information on this 
aspect of the Niagara Sufferers’ Claims are lacking, so 
that for the present the matter is left untold. 


ii eeeeeeR A PORTER COLLECTION 


Forty years ago or so three friends were interested in 
gathering the historical literature of the Niagara Fron- 
tier. One of these friends was Cyrus K. Remington. He 
had been inspired in his quest by the collection of Orsa- 
mus H. Marshall and entered upon the pursuit of rare 
books independently. The second member of the trio was 
Peter A. Porter, of Niagara Falls. Both Remington and 
Porter belonged to families historic in this region and in- 
herited their interest in the history of the Niagara Fron- 
tier. Mr. Porter was scarcely out of college when he be- 
gan his quest for the first editions of books relating to 
our earliest history. A third member of the trio was 
Frank H. Severance, who was led into a study of local 
history through the newspaper work in which he was en- 
gaged and also through his acquaintance with Hon. 
Lewis F. Allen, who not only was devoted to local history, 
but was in a degree a part of it. Fifty years or more 
apart in their ages, they were much alike in their fond- 
ness for the regional history and used to make excursions 
together, usually behind Mr. Allen’s old carriage horse, 
visiting historic spots, and giving the younger man data 
which he could not have found in any books. 

Mr. Remington’s collecting of books soon developed into 
a quest for the early editions of Father Hennepin’s writ- 
ings. Earlier than the other two, he acquired many 
scarce and valuable copies of these works. His collecting 
was done under difficulties. To make the task easier for 
others who might follow, he wrote and published a 
bibliography of Hennepin’s works. This appeared as an 
addendum to his paper on “The Shipyard of the Grif- 
fon.” The pamphlet had a fair reception, although many 
critics were severe and pronounced it amateurish. It was, 
at any rate, a step forward in the study of local history. 
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For some years, the three gentlemen named continued 
their quest, always with an eye for Hennepins, so that 
there developed in Buffalo and Niagara Falls a greater 
demand, it is probable, for Hennepin’s works than had 
ever existed before in the United States. The local li- 
braries had but one or two examples of the work of 
Father Hennepin. Before many years each of the three 
collectors had secured a number of the different editions. 

There are really three different works for which Father 
Hennepin was responsible. There are, also, portions of 
his works and a variety of publications that should be 
included in any collection of Hennepin. No complete 
bibliography of Hennepin has yet been published. Prob- 
ably the nearest approach to it is that prepared by Vic- 
tor H. Paltsits and published in the edition of Hennepin 
edited by Reuben Gold Thwaites. Subsequent to Mr. 
Remington’s time, Mr. Porter undertook a bibliography 
which was printed a few years ago, but the work was 
privately done and was not put into general circulation. 

Mr. Remington, who had dedicated his “Shipyard of 
the Griffon” to Mr. Severance, in a very graceful note, 
proposed a second edition. On being asked “Why,” he 
answered with characteristic humor, “So that the first 
edition will appear to have been a success.” He wearied 
of the collection as he realized the large field upon which 
he had entered and, after a time, preferring the money to 
the books, he sold out his entire collection to Mr. Porter. 
Mr. Porter, who was a man of many affairs, had main- 
tained his home at Niagara Falls. Finding it convenient 
to sell, he parted with his Niagara Falls property and 
packed up his books, so that for some years while he yet 
owned them, they were inaccessible to him. He con- 
tinued collecting with ardor until the time of his death, 
although he had no place to exhibit his treasures. In the 
course of time he offered his collection to Dodd & Livings- 
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ton, rare book dealers of New York. This firm bought 
the books and they were shipped to New York. While 
they were in these gentlemen’s hands Mr. and Mrs. John 
D. Larkin had become interested in the Indian history of 
the Buffalo region, and presented to the city of Buffalo the 
park which is now called Seneca Park, with a view to 
establishing there an historical library devoted to the 
early history of the region. They purchased the Porter 
books, but the location of the park not proving desirable 
for the creation of a library, the books were stored in 
the Larkin residence and the project ultimately aban- 
doned. They finally decided that the Buffalo Historical 
Society was the proper place for such a collection. This 
decision has been carried out by Mr. Larkin’s daughters, 
Mrs. Harold M. Esty and Mrs. Walter B. Robb. 

Mr. Porter’s collection as it went into the hands of 
Dodd & Livingston had a number of interesting features. 
Mr. Porter had specialized on the Hennepins, but he had 
also enlarged his plan to include rare books relating to 
the region in many fields of history. He had not only 
the nucleus of the Remington collection, but had pur- 
chased some books from Mr. Severance and had employed 
agents in many capitals to seek out desirable items. 

The Severance collection should have a few lines in 
this connection. It had been built up with a view to il- 
lustrating the history of the region in the days of French 
control. A broader scope had been given to it than to 
the collections of the other gentlemen. Mr. Severance 
completed his work entitled “An Old Frontier of France,” 
then, thinking that he was through with that period, he 
decided to dispose of his books. They were offered first 
to the Buffalo Historical Society, in which institution 
Mr. Severance was interested. Their purchase not being 
decided on, he offered them to the University of Buf- 
falo, to Canisius College and to other local insti- 
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tutions. Finally, wearying of delay in the matter, he 
sent them off for sale at auction in New York. That 
auction was held November 15, 1922, and the books which 
for many years he had so ardently collected were dis- 
persed. The Library of Congress was one of the chief 
buyers; other large institutions availed themselves of the 
opportunity to secure rarities, as did the Buffalo Histori- 
cal Society. Many of them went to Montreal and still 
others were picked up by collectors in many parts of the 
country. It might be added that although this sale dis- 
persed a collection which had been carefully formed, it 
was more profitable in a money point of view than a sale 
would have been had they been bought by the local in- 
stitutions. That ends the story of the Severance books. 

Mr. and Mrs. Larkin both died with the Porter books in 
their possession, though the Historical Society had been in- 
formed that the collection was to come to it. Their 
daughters have had many of the books rebound, but have 
used excellent judgment in not rebinding where the old 
binding was to be preferred. The entire collection has 
now been turned over to the Historical Society, to carry 
out the wish of Mr. and Mrs. Larkin. 

Its great feature is the wonderful collection of Henne- 
pins. Probably no where else has there been brought to- 
gether so many editions and reprints of portions of Father 
Hennepin’s work. The student of the history of this 
region can find no where else so fine a collection of the 
first author in our regional history. The collection in- 
cludes the following editions. The titles as here given 
are much abbreviated, but enough of the title-page is 
given to identify the several issues : 


Description de la Louisiane nouvellement decouverte au Sud’ 
Oiiest de la Nouvelle France, par ordre du Roy. Avec la carte 
du Pays: Les Moeurs & la Maniere de vivre des Sauvages. Dediée 
a Sa Majesté. Par le R. P. Louis Hennepin, Missionaire Recol- 
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lect & Notaire Apostolique. A Paris, Chez la Veuve Sebastien 
Huré, rué Saint Jacques, a |’ Image S. Jeréme, prés S. Severin. 
MDC LXXXIII. Avec privilege du Roy. 


Description de la Louisiane, nouvellement decouverte au Sud’ 
Oiiest de la Nouvelle France, par ordre du Roy. Avec la Carte 
du Pays: Les Moeurs & la Maniere de vivre des Sauvages, Dediée 
asa Majeste. Par le R. P. Louis Hennepin, Missionnaire Recollet 
& Notaire Apostolique. A Paris, chez Amable Auroy, rue Saint 
Jacques, 4 lVimage S. JerOme, proche la fontaine S. Severin. 
M.DC. LXXXIV, Avec Privilege du Roy. 


Except for the title page, this edition is identical with 
that of 1683. The last two lines of the “Extrait du Priv- 
ilege du Roy” should read “Achevé Wimprimer pour la 
premiere fois, le 5 Janvier 1683,’ as in the first edition. 
In this 1684 edition the date of printing is omitted. A 
note in Mr. Porter’s writing says: “Printing finished 
Jan. 5, 1685. Later that year I believe the ‘vewve Huré’ 
married Amable Auroy. Later he took the unsold copies 
of the ‘Louisiana,’ put a newly set-up title page (with his 
own name and 1684) to it and sold them.” 


Descrizione della Luigiana. Pease nuouamente scoperto nell’ 
America Settentrionale, sotto gl’auspicij del Christianissimo 
Luigi XIV... . Del P. Luigi Hennepin Francescana Recolletto, 
e Missionario Apostolico in questa Scoperta. Traddotta del 
Francese, e Dedicata al Reverendiss P. D. Locouico de’ Conti 
Cuerra Abbate Casinense di S. Procolo di Bologna. In Bologna, 
per Giacomo Monti, 1686. Con licenza de’ Superiori. 


Beschryving van Louisiana, nieuwelijks ontdekt ten Zuid- 
Westen van Nieuw Vrankryk, door order van den Koning, . 
Door den Vader Lodewyk Hennepin. . . . t’ Amsterdam. By 
Jan ten Hoorn, Boekverkooper over ’t Oude Heeren Logement, in 
de Histori-Schryver. A. 1688. 


Aenmerckelycke Historische Reys-Beschryvinge door verschey- 
de J.anden veel grooter als die van geheel Huropa onlanghs 


ontdeckt. . . . door Lodewyck Hennepin . . . Tot Utrecht, by 
Anthony Schouten, 1698. 
Nouveau Voyage d’un Pais plus grand que l’Hurope . . . avec 


approbation & dedi¢é a sa Majesté Guillaume III. Roy de la 
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grande Bretagne, par le R. P. Louis Hennepin. Missionaire 
Recollect & Notaire Apostolique. A Utrecht, chez Antoine 
Schouten, Marchand Libraire, 1698. 


Neue Reise-Beschreibung durch viele Lander, weit grosser als 
ganz Kuropa. Die neulichst zwischen Neu-Mexico und dem Biss- 
Meer in America entdeckt worden . . . von R. P. Ludovico 
Hennepin, Missionairo der Recollecten und Notario Apostol. Ins 
Teutsch ubersetzet von M. J. G. Langen, Candod. Theol. Bremen. 
in verlegung Phil. Gottfr. Saurmans, 1698. 


A New Discovery of a vast country in America, extending above 
Four Thousand Miles, between New France and New Mexico, with 
a description of the Great Lakes, Cataracts, Rivers, Plants and 
Animals. . . . With a Continuation; Giving an Account of the 
Attempts of the Sieur De la Salle upon the mines of St. Barbe, 
&e. . . . By L. Hennepin, now Resident in Holland . .. Lon- 
don; printed for M. Bentley, J. Tonson, H. Bonwick, T. Goodwin 
and S. Manship. 1698. 


Voyages Curieux et Nouveaux de Messieurs Hennepin & De la 
Borde, ou ]’on voit une Description trés Particuliere, d’un Grand 
Pays dans L’ Amerique, entre le Nouveau Mexique, & la Mer 
Glaciale, avec une Relation Curieuse des Caraibes Sauvages des 
Isles Antilles de L’ Amerique, leur Moeurs, Coutumes, Religion, 
&c. Le tout accompagné des Cartes & Figures necessaires. A 
Amsterdam, aux depens de la Compagnie. M D CC X I. 


The great peculiarity of this edition is that the title- 
page is two pages wide, with the type running across the 
left-hand and right-hand pages, the lines being continu- 
ous and the display spread over both pages. The title is 
printed in red and black. The pagination runs continu- 
ously to 601, followed by 34 pages unnumbered, for the 
“Table des Matieres.” There are two maps and six plates. 


Nouvelle Découverte d’un tres grand Pays situé dans l’Amer- 
ique, entre le Nouveau Mexique, et la Mer Glaciale. . . . le tout 
dedié a Sa Majesté Britannique. Guillaume III. Par. le R. P. 
Louis Hennepin. Missionaire Recollet & Notaire Apostolique. 
A Utrecht, chez Guillaume Broedelet, Marchand  Libraire. 
M DIC xX CV Lk 


Nieuwe Ontdekkinge van een groot Land, Gelegen in America, 
tusschen nieuw Mexico en de Ys-Zee. . . . Met goed-vindinge 
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van den Koning van Engeland Wilhelmus den III. In’t licht 
gegeeven: Hn aan de zelve zijne Majesteit opgedraagen, door 
Lodewyk Hennepin . . . Tot Amsterdam. By Abraham van 
Someren, 1699. 


Nouveau Voyage d’un Pais plus grand que L’Europe. . . Avec 
approbation & dedié a sa Majesté Guillaume III, Roy de la 
Grande Bretagne, par le R. P. Louis Hennepin, Missionaire 
Recollect & Notaire Apostolique. A Utrecht, chez Ernestus 
Voskuyl, Imprimeur 1698. 


Nouvelle Découverte d’un tres grand pays situé dans 1’Amer- 
ique entre le Nouveau Mexique et la Mer Glaciale . . . le tout 
dedié a Sa Majesté Britannique. Guillaume III. Par le R. P. 
Louis Hennepin . . . A Amsterdam, Chez Abraham van Someren, 
Marchand Libraire. M DC XC VIII. 


Neue Entdeckung vieler sehr grossen Landschafften in America 
zwischen Neu-Mexico und dem Eysz Meer .. . in Frantzosis. 
Sprache ueberreichert und beschrieben von P. P. Ludow. Henne- 
pin. . . Ins Teutsch uebersetzet durch M. J. G. Langen C. Th. 
Mit Land-Charten und Kupffer. Figuren, Bremen. In Verlegung 
Philip Gottfr. Saurmans. Buchh. 1699. 


Aanmerkelyke voyagie gedaan na ’t gedeelde van Noorder 
America, behelzende een nieuwe ontdekkinge van een seer groot 
Land, gelegen tusschen Nieuw Mexico en de Ys-Zee. . . Door 
Lodewyk Hennepin . . . Te Rotterdam. By Barent Bos, 
Boekverkooper 1704. 


Nieuwe Ontdekkinge van een groot Land Gelegen in America 
tusschen nieuw Mexico en de Ys-Zee. . . . door Lodewyk Henne- 
pin . . . Tot Amsterdam, by Andries van Damme, Boekver- 
kooper op’t Rokkin bezyden de Beurs, 1702. 


De Gedenkwaardige West Indies Voyagien, gedaan door Christ- 
offel Columbus, Americus Vesputius, en Lodewijk Hennepin . 
Te Rotterdam, by Barent Bos, Boekverkooper 1704. 


De Gedenkwaardige West-Indise Voyagien gedaan door Christ- 
offel Columbus, Americus Vesputius, en Lodewijck Hennepin... 
Te Leyden, by Preter van der Aa, 1704. 


Relacion de un Pais que nuevamente se has descubierto en la 
America Septentrional de mas estendido que es la Europa . 
En Brusselas, en Casa de Lamberto Marchant, Mercader de 
Libros. M DC XCIX. 
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Voyage ou nouvelle Découverte d’un tres-grand Pais, dans 
L’Amerigue entre le Nouveau Mexique et la Mer Glaciale, par le 
R. P. Louis Hennepin. . . avec un voyage . . faite par le sieur 
De La Borde, tirée du Cabinet de Monsr. Blondel. A Amsterdam, 
chez Jacques Desbordes, Libraire vis-a-vis la Grande Porte de la 
Bourse. 1712. 


Voyage ou Nouvelle Decouverte d’un tres-grand Pays, dans MWY 
Amerique entre le nouveau Mexique et la mer glaciale, par le 
R. P. Louis Hennepin . . . avec un voyage . . . faite par le 
Sieur De la Borde, . . . A Amsterdam, Chez Adriaan Braakman, 
Merchand Libraire prés le Dam. M DC CIV. 


Relation du Voyage de Mississippi, par le R. P. Hennepin, 
Recollet avec permission Sur la copie imprimée a Evreux, chez 
Jeane Malassis, Imprimeur de |’ Evéque. [Probably about 1720.] 


Voyage en un Pays plus grand que l’Europe, entre la Mer 
glaciale & le Nouveau Mexique. Par le P. Hennepin [Half title 
only]. (Amsterdam, 1734.) 


A description of Louisiana, by Father Louis Hennepin, Recol- 
lect Missionary. Translated from the edition of 1683, and com- 
pared with the Nouvelle Decouverte, the La Salle Documents and 
other contemporaneous papers. By John Gilmary Shea, New 
York, John G. Shea, 1880. 


La Nouvelle France, ou la Description de la Louisiane, connue 
sous le Nom de Mississipi. Nouvellement decouverte par ordre 
du Roy . . . Dediée a Sa Majeste. Par le R. P. Louis Hennepin, 
Missionaire Recollet & Notaire Apostolique. Sur lV’imprime a 
Parise DiC GC Xx. 


Ludov. Hennepin’s Reisen und seltsahme Begebenheiten; oder 
sonderbahre Entdeckung vieler sehr grossen Lander in America, 
welcher bisshero noch unbekannt gewesen und an Grosse gantz 
Europe iibertressen. Ans dem Frantzosischen tibersetzet. Mit 
Land-Charten und Kupfern. Bremen, bey Nathanael Saurmann, 
1742. 


Relacion de la America Septentrional por el P. Luis Hennepin 
[Infortunios de Alfonso Ramirez describelos D. Carlos de Sigu- 
enza y Gongora.} Madrid, 1902. 


A New Discovery of a Vast Country in America. By Father 
Louis Hennepin. Reprinted from the second London issue of 
1698 . . by Reuben Gold Thwaites . . Chicago. A. C. McClurg 
& Co. 19038. 2 vols. 
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There are also in this collection many reprints of Hen- 
nepin, included in collections of travels; notably the “TI 
genio Vagante,” etc. of Valerio Zani, published under the 
pseudonym of Aurelio degli Anzi, at Parma, 1691-1693; 
the better known “Recueil de Voyages au Nord,” of which 
there are several editions, one published by Jean Frederic 
Bernard at Amsterdam, 1731-1738. In vol. V. of this 
work is contained Hennepin’s “Voyage en un Pays plus 
grand que ’Europe,” ete. Here too are several reprints 
of extracts from Hennepin, issued at the time of the 
South Sea Bubble speculation, some dated 1720, others 
without date. These are all useful to the student. 


Besides the writings of Father Hennepin, here are 
copies of the work of other contemporary writers: Tonti, 
LaSalle’s efficient and faithful lheutenant; Joutel, one of 
the most trustworthy chroniclers of LaSalle’s expedition ; 
Charlevoix, an historian of a somewhat later day, but 
much esteemed; and other writers whose travels in our 
region, or records of events here, belong to the French 
period of our history. 

Mr. Porter’s interest in the Niagara frontier carried 
him into several periods of a later historical time. His 
collection contains all of the essential publications on 
the Morgan episode of 1827, and include several exceed- 
ingly rare books. [From this subject the transition to 
early free-masonry on the Niagara was natural. Mr. 
Porter’s collection does not overlook that subject. For 
all periods there are books of travel hereabouts, so that 
in this respect the Porter books admirably supplement 
the Historical Society library which has long been notable 
for its full collection of regional travels. 

There are also many books relating to the bibliography 
of the region; newspaper articles carefully mounted— 
in short, a variety of helpful material for the student of 
our neighborhood literature. 
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The books are to be marked: “The Peter A. Porter 
Collection. Gift of John D. and Frances H. Larkin,” and 
are available for study at any time when the Library is 
open. 
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Many of the more recent volumes of these Publications 
have been in part devoted to notes and pictures of Buf- 
falo buildings that have disappeared. We here continue 
that record, with views of some of the more prominent 
landmarks that have been recently torn down. Fortunate- 
ly, no great fire has swept the city for many years. Most 
of the removals haye been voluntary. 

Foremost of all buildings in the regard of many citizens 
was the old Central High School, which was torn down 
in 1926. Its site is now owned by the State, and the 
erection of a State building on it is anticipated. The old 
high school was for many vears Buffalo’s only high 
school. The structure evolved from the General David 
Burt residence to a large building. In its origin it dated 
from 1832. It was abandoned for high school uses in 
1914, on the opening of the new Hutchinson High School. 
It has in recent vears served the School Department in 
various ways. Its site has long been conspicuous, as it 
is on Niagara Square, opposite the proposed new City 
Hall. The school-day memories of two or three genera- 
tions of Buffalonians hold it in fond esteem. 

The new Libertv Bank building of 22 stories, the tallest 
building in Buitalo, has been erected on the site at Main 
and Court streets, extending through to Pearl street. 
Two good views of these corners are shown. In days 
past the old buildings on Court street housed many law 
officers, Millard Filimore’s among others, it is said. 

Old Fort Porter was another spot dear to earlier gen- 
erations. It has passed from Federal ownership to the 
city of Buttalo, and all of the old buildings have been de- 
molished except the so-called Castle. This old house, 
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built 1837, was formerly the residence of Col. James 
M’Kay, father of Steele Mackaye,, author and actor, 1ias 
proposed to remoye the M’Kay house to Sheridan Drive, 
where it will be re-erected, presumably as a residence. 
Everything else that made up Fort Porter has been 
wiped out of existence. The Buffalo approach to the 
Peace Bridge crosses the old military grounds. 

The former residence of Hon. Albert H. Tracy, at the 
northeast corner of Franklin and Court street, disap- 
peared in 1924, to make way for the Walbridge building. 
In early years it was one of Butfalo’s best residences ; 
and here, late in the ’80’s, resided Frank Tracy and his 
wife Anges Ethel of stage fame. Its passing completed 
the transformation of that region, as it was just across 
Franklin street from the old Central High School. 

The march of improvement paused in West Seneca street 
long enough to carry off two old bank buildings, which 
are pictured herewith. One of them was originally 
White’s bank. Beyond it, at the corner of Pearl street, 
was the Bank of Attica, which many years ago ceased 
to function as a bank, and in its last years, with White’s 
bank, honsed the Bell Telephone Co. offices, prior to the 
erection of the Telephone Building. The site of these fine 
old banks is now built up as a pressroom for the Buffalo 
Hvening News. 

Several down-town neighborhoods have taken on new 
aspects through the destruction of old buildings. One 
corner is the very conspicuous one at Niagara and 
Franklin streets, where a number of old buildings have 
made way for an attractive new structure called the 
Rialto building. Just across Niagara street is the new 
home of O’Brien, Potter & Co., replacing old residences. 
That at the left in an accompanying picture was for 
some years an office for Marsden Davey, an engineer of 
prominence, with many friends. 
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The new building for the Hens & Kelly Co. so gradually 
replaced the old that the change was little remarked. The 
new structure is however a marked improvement in its 
neighborhood. The Star Theater, renamed in its last 
days the Criterion, has given place to a business build- 
ing erected by I. W. Edwards & Son. The entire group 
of buildings on Niagara street from Niagara Square to 
South Elmwood, has been razed in preparation of an 
ample site for the new City Hall. 

If we cross Delaware avenue we come into another 
neighborhood where old structures have been swept away, 
so that it is scarcely to be recognized by those who knew 
the city a few years ago. The Scottish Rite Consistory, 
including the old church adjoining, have been torn down. 
The Consistory now occupies its splendid new quarters 
on Delaware avenue above Ferry street. The old house 
was formerly the home of Ozias L. Nims, a grain dealer. 
In later years it was owned and occupied by John 
Blocher, wholesale shoe manntacturer. Mr. Blocher 
prided himself on his art attainments, proof of which is 
to be seen in the memorial at the grave of his son in 
Forest Lawn cemetery. Tne church just south of the 
Blocher home was the Church of Our Father. It was 
dedicated in October, 1880, and is now superseded by a 
structure of the same name on T2lmwood avenue and 
Ferry street. “lose by, at the corner of Delaware ave- 
nue and Mohawk street, Mr. Ik. M. Statler is building a 
new theater, on the site of a house formerly owned and 
occupied by Robert Best. 

The view of the west side of Delaware avenue, between 
Huron and Cary streets, will recall the days when the 
street was lined with elms and fine old homes. The tall 
building in the background of this view is the Ford Hotel. 
Only one of the old homes shown—that at the corner of 
now remains. 


Delaware and Cary street 


————eer 


oO 


TWO OLD BANKS ON WEST SENECA STREET TORN DOWN 1926. 


The building at the left was formerly White’s Bank; the further build- 
ing was the Bank of Attica. In recent years these buildings had 
housed the Bell Telephone Co. Their site is now built over with a 
new building for presses, for the Evening News. 


WEST SIDE OF DELAWARE, BETWEEN HURON AND CARY STS. 


Once fine old homes, now replaced by modern buildings. The old elms, 
too, have disappeared. The Ford hotel is in the background. 
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Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, for many vears a 


landmark on Michigan avenue, was torn down in 1926. 
It was built in 1855, and dedicated by Bishop Simpson. 
It had been a center of good influence for a life-time, and 
is greatly missed by older people who yalue the things 
of an earlier day. 


STAR THEATER, LATER THE CRITERION. OPENED 1888, DEMOL- 
ISHED, 1925-6. 


An eld-time home that has given way to the growth of 
the town, was the former home of Mayor Solomon Scheu. 
It stood at Goodell aid Oak streets, and the grounds 
were very ample. Some 20 years ago the property was 
leased and conyerted into a Neighborhood House. As 
such it had a useful existence, and was a boon to many 
mothers of the neighborhood. Finally the property was 
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sold to M. Wile & Co., clothing manufacturers, who tore 
down the old house and built their factory over the whole 
property. 

Another picture that carries the mind back to earlier 
days shows the Chapin Building at Swan and Pearl 
streets. This photograph was made shortly before the 


THE ROGERS HOUSE, DELAWARE AND LANCASTER AVENUES. 


building was demolished, winter of 1926-27. The site is 
now built up for the enlarged Manufacturers & Traders 
sank, 

The fine old Champlin house, on Main street, opposite 
High, still remains, but the beauty of the grounds has 
passed away. ‘Phe trees and shrubbery long since disap- 
peared. In the spring of 1927 the terrace was cut away, 
and a “oas” station was built where the beautiful 
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grounds had been, directly in front of the house. The 
building yet stands but the beauty that formerly dis- 
tinguished this charming place has gone. The people of 
today who by thousands pass the old relic, rarely know 
that this wes the former home of Commodore Perry’s 
gallant officer who fired the first shot and the last shot 
in the battle of Lake Erie. “Commodore” Champlin, as 
he was popularly called, was very lame, from a wound; 
but he was active and public-spirited. He was solicited 
to run as mayor, but declined to engage in that contest. 
ile is shown in our picture, seated at an upper window, 
with a child. The old house which still stands, is a mel- 
ancholy survival of an earlier day; it will probably pass, 
before long. If it were likely to be preserved it might be 
considered worthy of a tablet, to commemorate its early 
owner. 


THE WINDSOR HOMESTEAD, WEST FERRY STREET. 
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Several former residences are shown which have been 
replaced by apartment houses. Notable in this list is the 
house, No. 713 Delaware avenue, former home of Mrs. 
M. D. Polwell, which has been replaced by the Cleveland 
Hall apartments; the Rogers house at Delaware and 
Lancaster avenues, now built up to the Gates Circle 


“COLONIAL MANSIONS.” 
The old Alberger house on Main Street. 


apartment; the Willard F. Windsor homestead, No. 703 
West Ferry street, replaced in 1926 by the Windsor apart- 
ments; and the Frank Hamlin home, No. 155 North street, 
torn down in 1926, but not replaced by anything, up to 
May, 1927. These are samples of fine old residences 
which have given way for modern apartment houses. 
Many more might be added to our list. 

A notable change was made at the corner of Delaware 
avenue and Tupper street when Harlow Curtiss built his 
fine building on the site of the McCready house. This 
large residence had also served as the Trinity Parish 
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rectory. Archdeacon Lobdell lived here, also the Rey. 
Cameron Dayis. Few houses on the avenue had more 
distinguished associations; but the avenue, as older peo- 
ple knew it, no tonger exists. 

The old Central Presbyterian Church, which stood for 


many years at the junction of Pearl and Genesee streets, 


SITE OF THE NEW STATLER THEATER, DELAWARE AND MO- 

HAWK STREETS. 

was torn down m 1912, and on its site was erected the 
Majestic theater. It was opened in October, 1913. This 
house ended its caveer in the spring of 1927, and was 
succeeded by a commercial building for Victor & Co. 
The theater was far from imposing in its exterior, Al- 
though styled “majestic,” there was little about it to war- 
rant that name. The interior however was attractive and 
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the house was always a favorite. For some years it was 
used by the Bonstelle Company, and in its last years by 
the McGarry Players. During its earlier years the Ma- 
jestic was the scene of a good many fine standard plays. 
For a time it was given over to moving pictures. Here 


THE FOLWELL HOUSE, SITE OF CLEVELAND HALL APARTMENTS. 
was shown “Quo Vadis,” which ran for seven weeks in 
mid-summer, 

One other building stood for a few years, and then was 
torn down. This was the memorial built by the Knights 
Templar of New York State, in memory of Horace A. 
Noble. It was a replica of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre in Jerusalem, but was on a reduced scale. It 
was placed in the grounds of the Buffalo Orphan Asylum 
at Elmwood avenue and was designed to serve as a chapel 
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for that institution. It never was used, however, and 
when the asvlum buildings were put to other uses, it was 
taken down. The project to make of it a memorial to 
Mr. Noble was altogether worthy, for Mr. Noble was a 
devoted friend of the Orphan Asylum. Its destruction 
was a loss to Buffalo, none too rich in worthy memorials 
to her deserving citizens. 


OLD HOUSES, NIAGARA STREET. 


The one at No. 6S was formerly the office of Marsden Davy, city sur- 
veyor. Both houses replaced, 1926, by the new block for Schoellkopf, 
Hutton & Pomeroy. 
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GRACE M E. CHURCH, MICHIGAN AVENUE. 


DOWN, 1926. 
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OLD BUILDINGS, NIAGARA STREET, NEAR MAIN 
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THE HORACE A. NOBLE MEMORIAL. 


Modeled after the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem. 
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(Covering only the paper by Mr. Babcock.) 


Adams, Henry, quoted concerning 
Gen. Smyth, 66. 

“Adams,” United States brig, 39. 

Adrian, Mich., 210. 

Albany, American base during 
Revolution, 12. 

Albany Argus, 128. 

Albany st., Buffalo, 40. 

sree Edward, Prince of Wales, 
52. 

Alleghany, British soldier killed 
by, 176. 

American force, difficult to esti- 
mate exact strength, 148; on 
Niagara frontier, July 1, 1814, 
148; little respected by British, 
150; at Chippewa, 152; do not 
follow up victory at Chippewa, 
154-155. 

American Frontier, Spoliation of, 
115-138. 

American ships, in Buffalo Creek 
to be destroyed, 132. 

Americans do not heed Prevost’s 
warning, 139; do not respect 
private property, 140. 

Amherst st., Buffalo, foot of, 133. 

Ancaster, British force to be con- 
centrated at, 146. 

Argus, Lieut. ———, 70; re- 
crosses river, 72; detachment, 
T2. 

Arkansas River, 174. 

Armistice, first, 36-37; end of, 37- 


Armstrong, John, Gen., secretary 
of war, 77. 

Armstrong, plan of campaign, 
spring of 1813, 77; complaint 
of, 83. 

Armstrong, ——, opinion on 
American campaign, 112; his 
order to McClure, 115, 119. 

Armstrong, letter of April, 1814, 
to Madison quoted, 145. 

Armstrong, Lieut. ————, at Black 
Rock skirmish, 186. 

Arnold, Benedict, during invasion 
of Canada, 11. 

Aspinwall, Lieut. - Col. ———, 
commands regulars at Fort 
Erie, 193, 219, 231; wounded, 
231. 

Astor, John Jacob, protects his 
trade, 33-34. 


Auchinleck, ——_——— historian, 
quoted as to Laura Secord 
story, 99-100. 

Bankhead, Capt. ————, 70. 

Barney, Cant. ————, British, at 


Fort Erie, 195. 
Barron, James, commodore of the 
Chesapeake, 5. 


Batavia, 21, 134, 171. 227, 240. 

Batavia, 21; McClure at, 120; 
Hall’s headquarters at, 130, 134, 
171, 227, 240. 

Bath, N. Y., 110; home of Mc- 
Clure, 122, 130. 

Bathurst, Lord, letter from Wel- 
lington, 111-112. 

Batteries, American at Black 
Rock, 41, 133; at Fort Erie, 
39-40, 193, 213; see also names 
of batteries; at Fort Gray, 45- 
47; at Lewiston, 47; Squaw 
Island, 41-42; British from Fort 
George to Fort Erie, 32; Brit- 
ish at Vrooman’s Pt., 47, 49. 

Battery No. 1, 192; abandoned by 
British, 228; not permanently 
injured, 228. 

Battery No. 2, attacked by Porter, 
228; captured, 228; not perma- 
ort ited injured, 228, 234, 236, 
37. 

Battery No. 3, British, before Fort 
Erie, Ae completed, 214; 
feared by Brown, 225; cap- 
tured, 227, 234, 236. 

Battle of Lake Erie, 1, 110; Cop- 
enhagen, 53; “Conjockety,” 
185; the Thames, 110, 246. 

Baxter’s, 196. 

Bayonet, use of at Fort Erie, 
195, 193, 2038, 222. 

Beaver Dams, sketch of, 94; lo- 
cation of, 95; Americans plan 
to march past, 95. 

Beaver Dam, losses at, 97-98; 
articles of capitulation at, 98; 
Indians at, 98; battle of, 95- 
103; British troops warned by 
Indians at, 95, 101-103. 

Bedel, Col. ————, 231. 

Beechwoods, 98. 

Belknap, Lieut. , his picket 
arouses Fort Erie, 199-200; 
wounded, 200. 

Bennington, 67. 

Berkeley, Admiral, 5-6. 

Berlin Decree, 3. 

Bermuda station, 141. 

Biddle’s Battery, at Lundy’s 
Lane, 166; at Fort Erie, 193, 
219, 221. 

Birdsall, Capt. ————, American 
at Fort Erie, 221. 

Bisshopp, Cecil, Lieut.-Col., Brit- 
ish commander, Nov. 12, 1812, 
61; captures Capt. King’s force, 
72; refuses to surrender Fort 
Erie, 73; 105; killed, 106; career 
of, 106. 

Black Creek, British destroy bridge 
over, 238; Izard retires to, 241. 
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Black River, N. Y., 
sembled at, 32. 
Black Rock, militia assembled at, 
in 1812, 20; description, 20-21. 
Black. Rock, 35; batteries at, 41; 
regulars at, 42; batteries oppo- 
site, 70; point of Smyth’s em- 
barkation, 71, 73; fired on, 83; 
Americans retreat from, 105; 
first time Indians side with 
Americans, 105-106; British re- 
treat from, 106; losses at, 106; 
skirmish at, 105-107; to be de- 
stroyed, 131; American batter- 
ies at, 133; one building spared 
in destruction of, 135; Amer- 
icans cross river at, 151; skirm- 
ish at, 182-185; importance of, 
184: losses at, 185-187; first 
successful American fight with- 
in city limits, 185; official re- 
ports of fight at, 185-186; im- 


militia as- 


portance to British, 184-186 ; 
British troops’ behavior at, 
187-188; battery at, fires on 
British, 191; people at, watch 


fight at, 205, 240-241. 

Black Rock Ferry to Fort Erie, 
DO=2eeelnioe 

Black Snake, 107. 

Bladensburg, Americans defeated 
at, 142. 

Blockading squadron, 141. 

Blue Sky, 25. 

Boerstler, C. G., Lieut.-Col., 70; 
embarked on 28th, 71; expedi- 
tion, 72; commands American 
attack on Beaver Dams, 95; 
commands front at Beaver 
Dams attack, 96; wounded, 96; 
surrender of, 97; retreats on 
Fort George, 97; bravery of, 
97-98; exonerated, 98. 

Boston, war loan unpopular in, Gye 
Patriot quoted, 213. 

Boughton, ————, American, at 
Fort Erie, 220. 

Bouquet, 176. 


Bowman, Lieut. , American, 
at Fort Erie, 222. 

Boyd, John P., Gen., succeeds 
Dearborn, 110. 

Brackenridge, ————, report of 
British loss at Fort Erie, 202. 

Bradstreet’s expedition against 


the Indians, 175-176; arrives at 
Fort Niagara, 176; orders Mon- 
tresor to fortify outlet of Lake 
Erie, 176-177; approves of Fort 
feng site, 177; names Fort Erie, 
ie 

Brayman, Daniel, account of at- 
tack on Black Rock, 134. 


Bridgewater. See Lundy’s Lane, 
15.9: 
Brisbane, residence at Batavia, 


alkefate 

Bristol, Capt. ————, 62. 

British Isles, blockaded by France, 
3. 


INDEX 


British regulars in Canada at out- 
break of war, 82; receive notice 
of war, 33-34; offensive, 38; en- 
couraged by victory at Queens- 
ton, 52; troops disposition, Nov. 
12, 1812, between Fort Erie and 
Chippewa, 60-61; force well dis- 
ciplined, 64; vessels on Lake On- 
tario, 92; regulars, 113; cross 
Niagara River, 123; respect pri- 
vate property, 140, 142; receive 
reenforcements, 146; regular 
forces on frontier, June 22, 1814, 
148; forces hard to estimate 148- 
150; force scattered along a 
long line, 150; force at Chip- 
pewa, 152; forces scattered, July 
25, 1814, 163; gain land on Ni- 
agara Frontier from Indians, 
174-175: regiments at Lundy’s 
Lane, 165, 170; at Black Rock, 
186; at siege of Fort Hrie,*194- 


195; see also names of regi- 
ments; obtain supplies from 
New York and Vermont during 
war, 243-244. 


Brock, Gen. Isaac, Gov. of Upper 
Canada, 16. 

Brock, Sir Isaac, letter of July 12, 
1812, to Sir George Prevost, 29; 
fears disloyalty of residents, 29; 
commander of forces in Upper 
Canada, 31; plan of resistance, 
31-32: defeats Hull, 36-37; 
strengthens border, 37; popular 
with men, 38; eager for action, 
38-39; force of, 39; felt loss of 
boats, 41-42; headquarters, 44; 
his scouts report American ad- 
vance, 47; arrives at Queens- 
ton, 47-48; retreats, 48; orders 
reenforcements from Fort 
George, 48; death of, 48-49; ca- 
reer of, 52-54; death honored, 
55: memorial coin, 56; at De- 
troit, 97; opinion on American 


campaign, 112; 122; Canadian 
hero, 247. 

Brock’s Monument, 19, 52-53, 57. 

Brooke, Capt. ————, 70. 

Brooke, Col. ———, bravery at 
Fort Erie, 212-213, 223; 232, 
238, 234, 235. 

Brooke, Maj. ————, 232, 233. 


Broughton’s Volunteers, American, 
at Fort Erie, 201. 

Brown, Gen. Jacob, commands 
Americans at Buffalo in spring 
of 1814, 146; strength at cap- 
ture of Fort Erie, July 3, 1814, 
148: good soldier, 150; orders 
indefinite, 150-151; plan of at- 
tack, 151; wants to form a 
junction with Chauncey’s fleet, 
151; determines to attack Fort 
Brie, 151; joins Scott’s forces 
near Chippewa, 152; plans to at- 
tack Riall’s forces, 153; expects 
Chauncey’s fleet, 159; vague or- 
ders from War Department, 
159; hopes to turn Riall’s left 
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flank, 159; moves to Queenston, 
159; letter to Chauncey, 159- 
160; plans for conquering Upper 
Canada, 159-160; beseiged in 
Fort Erie, 160; new plan, 160; 
moves from Queenston, 161; be- 
fore Fort George, 161; wants to 
fight in open, 161-162; reaches 
Chippewa, 162; bases, 162; rear 
threatened, 162; fears line of 
communication threatened, 163; 
brings up fresh troops. at 
Lundy’s Lane, 166; plans at- 
tack on heights, 166; wounded, 
167; orders Ripley to attack 
again at Lundy’s Lane, 168; 
wounded, 171; report of battle, 
i172; orders McDonogh to de- 
fend Fort Hrie, 181; receives re- 
port of Black Rock skirmish, 
185-186; disabled by wounds, 
189; takes over command at 
Fort Brie, 213; appeals for vol- 
unteers, 214; determines to risk 
a sortie, 225; plan of attack, 
225-226; orders attack, 227; re- 
enforces Miller, 229; orders gen- 
eral retreat of sortie, 229; of- 
ficial report of victory of sortie, 
231-233; orders Miller reen- 
forced, 233; receives Porter’s 
report of sortie, 234-235 ; planned 
sortie, 237; does not pursue 
British, 238; receives aid from 
Izard, 204; leaves Fort Erie, 
241; cares for sick and wound- 
ed, 245-246; campaign of, a 
Ce to U. S., 246; career of, 


Brown, Tieut. ————, American, 


at Fort Erie, 2238. 


Brown’s Point, 44. 
Buckner. Capt. ————,_ 7.0. 
Buck, Major ————, British com- 


mander at Fort Erie, 151. 


Buck’s Road, 195. 
Buffalo, location, 15; laidout in 


1801-3, 20; population in 1812, 
20: militia assembled at, in 
1812, 20; streets, 20-21; in- 
corporated as village, 30; first 
postmaster in, 30; first two com- 
panies raised in, 32; volunteers 
gather at, 35; army supplies 
hurried to, 38; streets, 40; army 
encamped at, 65; American 
force assembled there, 1813, 77; 
troops cross from, 78; American 
retreat from Black Rock to, 
105; to be protected by Indians, 
118; militia at, 130; McClure 
arrives at, 120-122; burning of, 
121; in danger, 121; Hall com- 
mands at, 121; capture and de- 
struction of, 129-138; American 
forces at, 130; to be destroyed, 
131; British force at attack on, 
132; American force at attack 
on, 132; to be destroyed, 131; 
forces at attack on, 132; con- 


flicting reports of attack on, 
133; summary of official reports, 
132; streets of, 133; attack on, 
conflicting reports, 133; flight of 
inhabitants, 134; burned, 134- 
135; jail not burned in, 134; 
British loss, 185; American 
loss, 135; claims filed for prop- 
erty destroyed in burning of, 
137; restoring begun, 137-138; 
situation even then known to be 
advantageous, 138; burning of 
revenged, 139; acts of Amer- 
icans while in headquarters at, 
143; laid out by Ellicotts, 143; 
U. S. regulars concentrated at 
in Spring of 1814, 146; wounded 
arrive at, 159; Brown’s base at, 
162; advantages of, 173; site 
of, on La Hontan’s map, 173; 
importance of, as American 
base, 185-187; wounded and 
prisoners from Fort Erie taken 
to, 205; people at, watch Fort 
Hrie fight, 205; militia assem- 
ble at, 215; “Buffalo During the 
War of 1812,” 215; volunteers 
march out of, 215-216; Fort 
Erie garrison retire to, 241. 

Buffalo Creek Reservation, 22. 

Buffalo Creek expedition leaves, 
40; name used by Montresor in 
1764, 176; by Boquet in 1760, 
176; not navigable, 177, 178. 

Buffalo Creek, 132. 

“Buffalo during the War of 1812,” 
quoted, 215. 

Buffalo Historical Society Publi- 
cations) Vel, zlib: 

Buffalo Historical Society, mark 
graves of soldiers of 1812, 245. 

Buffalo River, 134. 

Burgoyne, Gen. John, his cam- 
paign of 1777, 12. 

Burlington Bay, British base, 12; 
American attack on planned, 
85; British force at, 85; Brit- 
ish ships sent from, 123, 126; 
lost to British if control of 
Lake Ontario passes to Amer- 
icans, 145; open to American 
attack, 145; American attack 
planned on, 145; British force 
to be concentrated at, 146; 
American movement on planned, 
150; attack planned on, 151; 
Brown plans to attack, 159; to 
be attacked by land, 160. 

Burlington Heights, 85; attack 
planned on, 160. 

Burlington-Niagara Road, Amer- 
ican camp on, 86-87. 

Burn. Col. James, commands 
Americans at Stony Creek, 91. 

“Caledonia,” ship captured by 
Americans, 39-42. 

Calhoun, John, urged conquest of 
Canada, 11. 

Camp, John G., Quartermaster 
Gen., report on burning of Buf- 
falo, 136. 
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Campbell, Major John B., report 
on condition of army, Nov. 27, 
1812, 64-65, 70. 

Campbell, (Cols Johns) com-= 
mander of American forces at 
burning of Port Dover, 139; 
tried, 140; to blame for burn- 
ing of Dover, 140. 

Campbell, Lieut.-Col. 
ish.) ie. 

Canada, talk of invading, 6; mi- 
litia mobilized in, 6; militia in 
1812, 10; population in 1812, 
10; regular garrison in 1812, 
10: conquest considered, 11-12; 
two plans of invasion, 42; hope 
tO. JOIN Lee tON UL Ss. OS. Dres= 
pects of conquering, 112. 

Canadian battalion in American 
army, 29; frontier attracts set- 
tlers, 29; frontier length of, 31; 
frontier fear of being laid waste 
by Americans, 131; refugees, 
243. 

Canandaigua, 21, 34; trial of Mc- 
Clureraty 120s 222. 
Cantine, Capt. ————,, 
at Fort Erie, 223. 

Cape Henry, battle off, 4-5. 

Cass, Gen. Lewis, letter to secre- 
tary of war on burning of Buf- 
falo, 135. 

Cayugas, hunters, 26. 

Cellini, Benvenuto, 229. 


———,, Brit- 


American 


Chambers, Capt. ————, 70. 
Chancellorsville, 228. 
Chandler, Gen. John, joins Win- 


der, 85-86; career of, 87-89; 
at Stony Creek, 90. 

Chapin, Doctor Cyrenius, present 
at naval engagement, 40; troop 
of mounted soldiers organized 
by, 93-95; captured at Beaver 
Dam, 98; escapes, 98; hated by 
British, 98-99; skirmish with 
British, 110; account of burn- 
ing of Newark, 116-117; at- 
tempts to surrender town, 134; 


taken prisoner, 134; at attack 
on Buffalo, 134. 

Charlotte, Queen, Queenston 
named for, 18. 

“Charlotte Temple,” 176. 


Chauncey, Commodore Isaac, to 
build fleet on Lake Ontario, 38; 
plan of attack, 77-78; recon- 
noitered Fort George, 82; fleet, 
83; refuses to cooperate with 
army, 85; not able to control 
Lake Ontario, 111; poor ad- 
miral, 112; indecisive leader, 
145; to cooperate with army 
by July 15, 1814, 150; fleet on 
Lake Ontario, 151, 159; letter 
from Brown, 159-160; not able 
to cooperate, 160; answers 
Brown, 160; reaches Niagara, 
160 

Chesapeake, capture of, in 1807, 


vu. 


INDEX 


ee and Leopard, battle 

OL os 

Chippewa, 17, 18; description of, 
20; British forces at, 32; gar- 
rison at, 51» Scott at, 54; at- 
tacked, 78; Indians with Amer- 
icans at, 107; Drummond ar- 
rives at, 130; battle of, 145- 
157; bridge at to be seized, 
150-151; battlefield, described, 
153; tete-de-pont battery still 
can be traced at, 153; battle 
won by artillery fire of Amer- 
icans, 154; loss at, 155; Lundy’s 
Lane fought 20 days after, 159; 
occupied by Americans, 162; 
granary at, 178; losses at, 239; 
Izard arrives on old battlefield 
of, 240, 248. 

Chippewa Creek, described, 153; 
Brown plans to retire to, 160; 
American camp on the, 167, 
172; British retreat to, 231, 233, 
237, 238, 240, 241. 

Chippewas, 28. 

Chrystie, Lieut.-Col. John, reen- 
forces Van Rensselaer, 45; boat 
disabled, 47; assumes command 
at Queenston, 49; reports need 
of artillery, 50. 


Chunn, Capt. ————, American, 
at Fort Brie, 223. 
Churchill, Lieut.-Col. ————, at 


sortie of Fort Brie, 234. 

Civilization, war of, 7. 

Claus, Capt, , Indian agent 
in Upper Canada, 23. 

Claus, Col. ————, 108. 

Clay, Henry, urged conquest of 
Canadas 1a 

Cochrane, Vice-Admiral Sir Alex- 
ander, receives orders for re- 
taliating measures, 141-142. 

Cocknawaga, 126. 

Coles; Lieut;-Coll (J. -A., 70: 

Colt, Peter H., owner of 
mencement,” 34. 

“Commencement” 
British, 34. 

Conjunckaty Creek. 
jaquada Creek. 

Connecticut, opposed to War of 
1812, 7; troops aid in building 
Fort Brie, 177. 

Conran, Maj. Gen. ————, re- 
ceives Tuckers report of skirm- 
ish at Black Rock, 186-188. 

“Conspiracy of Pontiac,” 174. 

Contin. Lis! 

Cook’s Mills, 241. 


“Com- 
captured by 


See Sca- 


coor’: Maj. ———, at Fort Erie, 

197. 

Cornplanter, friendly to U. S., 
235) 25. 

Corunna, 106. 


Council Fire. See Detroit. 
Council of war determines to give 
UE invasion at present, 73-74, 


Craig, James, sends commission 
to eastern states, 6. 


INDEX 


Craig, Sir James, opinion on 
American campaign, 112. 

Croker, of the British admiralty, 
receives letter from Cochrane 
in regard to retaliating meas- 
ures, 141. 

Cronk, Hiram, last survivor of 
War of 1812) 246. 

Crosby, Lieut.-Col,k —m———, at 
sortie from Fort Erie, 234. 

Cruikshank, Ernest, quoted, 1, 46, 
97; estimates loss at Beaver 
Dams, 97; his description of 
Lundy’s Lane, 164. 

Cruikshank, Gen. Ernest, 246. 

Culver, Major William H., killed, 
41. 


Davis, Brig.-Gen, ————, in sortie 
from Fort Erie, 227; killed, 227- 
228; 234, 235. 

Dearborn, Gen. Henry, 11; receives 
letter from Granger, 23-24; 
letter from Granger in regard 
to mails, 30-31; to invade Cana- 
da, 36; resumes hostilities, 37; 
order to Gen. Smyth, 66; com- 
manded American army on 
frontier, 1813, 77; plan of at- 
tack, 77-78; disabled, 83; mis- 
take at Fort George, 83-84; 
moves troops by land, 85; does 
not follow up victory of Fort 
George, 85; determines to dis- 
lodge FitzGibbon, 95; retires, 
99; protects non-combatants, 
109. 

Dearborn, (carriage) meaning of, 
77 


De Camp, ———.,, 99. 
“De Ceu.” See De Cou House. 
DeCew’s, 162, 163. 


De Cew’s Falls, 164. 


De Cou, House, 93; 95> Indian 
ambush at, 96. 
DeHaren, Major ———, British 


officers, 93-95; at Beaver Dams, 
97; prevents plunder of In- 
dians at Beaver Dams, 98; re- 
ceives news of American ad- 
vance, 102. 

Delaney, Major , commands 
regulars at Queenston, 46. 

Delaware Park, 65. 

Delegation of Chiefs, 24, 25. 

Demerara River, 112. 

Derby, Earl of, 175-176. 

De Rottenburg, Maj.-Gen. 


106; attempts to restrain In- 
dians, 108-109; gives up com- 
mand, ibaltey, 

Detroit, 12, 23, capture of, 25; 
council fire at, 23-25; capture 
hi, Bios BIS Lee MIE 


“Detroit,’’ ship captured by Amer- 
icans, 39-40; burned, 41. 

De Villat, Major ———, at Fort 
Erie, 218. 

Devil's Hole, Indian massacre at, 
Sept. 14, 1763, 173-174; cost to 
Indians, 175. 
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De Watteville, —m———, blamed 
for British defeat at Fort Erie, 
208-209; sends for reenforce- 
ments, 228; report of sortie, 
236; regiment at Fort Hrie, 194- 
195, A208) 206) 217) 2H8. 22s 

Dobbins, Lieut. -Col. —m———, at 
sortie from Fort Erie, 234. 

Dobbs, Capt. R. N., captures 
American ships, 192; commands 
British marines at Fort Erie, 
217. 

Dorman, Capt. 

Dorsheimer, William, 
231. 

Douglass, Lieut. David B., re- 
ports blowing up of bastion at 
Fort Erie, 204-205. 

Douglass’s Battery, at Fort Erie, 
182, 190, 199, 201; ceases firing, 
202; repulses attack, 202, 219. 

Dover, burning of regretted by U. 
S. government, 140; American 
depredations at, 143. 

Doyle, Fanny, bravery of,” 70. 

Drummond, =} Opriaiorn “ori 
American campaign, 112. 

Drummond, Sir Gordon, Lieut.- 
Gen., succeeds De Rottenburg, 
116; Drummond to take of- 
fensive, 116; arrives at York, 
119; reaches Fort George, 119; 
letter to McClure about burn- 
ing of Newark, 119; determines 
to revenge Newark, "122; report 
on capture of Fort Niagara, ° 


5 TAD: 
quoted, 230- 


126: tries to check Indians, 
127, 131-132; official report on 
capture of Lewiston, 127; his 


scouts in Buffalo, 130; plans at- 
tack, 130; orders attack on 
Black Rock and Buffalo, 131- 
132; notifies American army of 
retaliation measures, 140; sure 
American army would invade 
Niagara, 145-146; reports loss 
of Fort Erie, 151-152; tries to 
raid militia and Indian force, 
162; reaches York, 162; reen- 
forced, 162; reaches Fort Ni- 
agara, 162; considers making 
attack on American side of 
river, 162; plans to raid Schlos- 


ser, 162; marches to join Riall, 
163; arrives at Lundy’s Lane, 


165; posts British forces, 165; 
countermands retreat,165 ;strong 
position of, 169; not able to 
pursue Americans, 169 ; report of 
Battle of Lundy’s Lane, 171- 
172; appears before Fort Erie, 
182; deterred from making an- 
other attack on Black Rock or 
Buffalo, 185; aids Tucker, 187; 


reconnoiters Fort Erie, 188; 
waits for artillery, 188; reports 
to Prevost, Aug. 12, 1814, 191; 


decides to carry Fort Erie by 
assault, 1938; thinks American 
left weak point, 193; determines 
to attack Aug. 15, 1814, 194; 
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plan of attack on, 194-196; 
recommends use of bayonet, 
195, 198, 203; account of Fort 
Hrie defeat, 207-209. 

Drummond, Lieut.-Col. George 
Gordon, his reason why bastion 
exploded, 209-210, 212; official 


report on assault on Fort Erie, 
216-218; receives Fischer’s re- 
port, 218, 219; receives Pre- 
vost’s letter, 223-224; report of 
sortie, 229-230, 236-238; retires 
from Fort Erie, 238; retreats to 
Chippewa, 240; opposes Izard, 
240-241; real savior of Canada, 
247-248. 
Drummond of Keltie, Lieut.-Col. 
——— LOM Command  Cenver au 
siege of Fort Erie, 194; his 
column at siege, 196; assaults 
Fort Erie, 201; his force, 202; 
beaten back, 202; returns to at- 


’ 


tack, 202; seizes demi bastion, 
202-208 ; gives no quarter, 
killed, 203, 209; at Fort Erie, 
211; body blown up, 212, 220; 
killed, 221. 

Duchaineg, Capt. , com- 


mands Indians with British, 95. 

Ducharme, ————, warned of at- 
tack on Beaver Dams by scouts, 
102. 

Eastern States, 
aration from Union, 6; 
effected by embargos, 7. 

Highteen Mile Creek, 129. 

1814, American plans for, 145. 

18138, conditions during, 109-1138. 

1812, concluding operations of, 
76 


Sth Regiment, 84, 87, 89, 92, 93, 
165, 1920189" 153. 


question of sep- 
most 


8th Regiment, British, at Fort 
Erie, 218, 227. 

89th Regiment, British, 132, 133, 
UGA UGS, 

89th Regiment, British, at Fort 
Hrie, 194, 195, 208, 216, 217, 
Palissh, | year 

82d Regiment, British, at Fort 


Hrie, 214, 2838, 2386, 237. 
Elba, 146. 
Eleven Mile Creek, 121, 
American hospital on, 245. 
11th Corps of Union Army, 228. 
Lith Ue Ss Intantry, 139 1642 
11th Regiment of U. S. regulars, 
at Mort, Mrie 193, 2195 22) at 
sortie, 225, 231. 
Eliot, Capt. ————, 
by Drummond, 126. 
Ellicott, Joseph, 243. 
Bllicotts, make plans for Buffalo 
and Washington, 148. 
Elliott, Lieut. Jesse D., to build 
fleet on Lake Erie, 38, 40. 


PSte 


commended 


Elliott, Capt. Jesse D., thanked 
by Congress, 42. 
BPlliott, Capt. ———, British, at 


Fort Erie, 195. 
Embargoes, hit the east, 7. 


INDEX 


Erie County, Johnson’s history 
of, 138; formally part of Ni- 
agara County, 243. 


Erie, British concentrate forces 
at, W208 

Eustis, William, 11. 

Hustis, , Secretary of war, 
te 

HKustace, Capt. ——, at Fort 
Brie, 194. 

Evans, Col. ———, aids Tucker 
at Black Rock, 187. 

Evans, Major, British, at Fort 
rie, 218. 


Fairbanks house, only one not 
burned at Lewiston, 128. 

Tallon, Lieut. , saved after 
bastion blew up at Fort Erie, 
211-212. 

Fanning’s battery, 
193; heavy firing by, 
a2t, 222. 

Farmers Brother, friendly to U. 
Serco OG wel One 

Farnum, Joseph B., Jr., postmas- 
ter for army, 31. 

Federalist Party, might favor 
secession, 6; opposed to war, 7. 

Fenwick, Lieut.-Col. Ao 2ay 

Ferry from Black Rock to Fort 
Erie, 20-21. 

Ferry House, 186. 

ansels Book of the War of 1812,” 
10. 

5th U. S. Regiment, 78, 87, 90. 

15th U. S. Infantry, 83. 

1st Battalion, Royals at Fort 
Hrie, 195, 217, 236. 

1st Battalion, U. S., at Black Rock, 
S25 85. lSGe 

lst Brigade, British, 
second, 228, 236. 

lst Regiment of Riflemen, U. S., 
at Black Rock, 182, 185, 186; 
at Hort Brie, 193) 216, 232: 

Fischer, Lieut.-Col. ————, com- 
mands British right column at 
Fort Frie, 194; instructions to, 
195-196, 196-198; his column . 
approaches Fort Erie, 199-200; 
attacks American left, 200; 
withdraws, 201; commands at 
Fort Erie, 217; sends report of 


at Fort Erie, 
204, 219, 


reenforces 


defeat to Prevost, 217; brav- 
ery at Fort Erie, 218; report 
to Col. Harvey of British de- 
feat, 218; advances on Fort 
ptt 222; report to Prevost, 


Fisk, Jabez, tells of blowing up of 
Fort Erie bastion, 210. 

FitzGibbon, activities of, 98, 95; 
at Beaver Dams, 96-97; de- 
mands surrender, 97; warned 
by Laura Secord, 99, 101; gave 
certificate to Laura Secord, 101; 
reports on sources of informa- 
tion, 102-103. 

Five Mile Meadows, 21; 
land at, 128, 

Flank attacks, 228. 


British 
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Wiemine, —Lieut--Col. ——— _ at 
sortie from Fort Erie, 234. 
Flint Hill, 65; camp at, free of 

disease, 245. 

“Follow me boys,” 48. 

Fontaine of the artillery, cap- 
tured by the Indians at Fort 
Erie, 212. 

Fontaine’s Battery, at Fort Erie, 
S23. 

Porsythe, Major ——— at at- 
tack on York, 80. 

Hore how term was used in 1812, 


Fort Adams, 20-21. 

Fort Dearborn, capture of, 25. 

Fort Dearborn, 31. 

Fort Drummond, 19, 50. 

Hort Erie, location, 15, 18, 20: 
British forces at, 32; battery 
at, 39-40, 42, 71; reinforced, 
78; bombarded, 78; attacked, 
78; British garrison withdrawn, 
83; British post at, 83; Drum- 
mond’s headquarters near, 130; 
Chapin prisoner at, 134; Amer- 
icans expected to invade Cana- 
da at, 146; captured, 148; 
American attack planned on, 
150; described, 151; capitulat- 
ed, July 3, 1814, 151; great loss 
to British, 151-152; Brown be- 
seiged in, 160; Americans re- 
treat to, 169; Americans be- 
seiged in, 169; up to 1814, 173- 
iP DIAN OL iiiore Nest site of, 
lines; se vontresorm builds, 77 = 
named, i177; land rights to, 
177-178; several, 178; descrip- 
tions of, 178; Indian name for, 
178; importance of, 178-179; 
beginning of siege, 181-192; 
condition of when captured by 
Americans, 181; strengthened, 
181-182; batteries at, 182; plan 
of siege operations, 183; makes 
most of respite, 188-189; Brit- 
ish assault Aug. 15, 1814, 188- 
189; British movements before, 
189-190; British batteries be- 
fore, 189-190; forces at, 190; 
firing begins on, 190; Indians 
at, 191; British fire severe on, 
191; attack on, 193-205; weak 
points: at, L938: forces’ at, 193; 
heavy firing on, 194; American 
loss beginning of siege on, 194; 
Drummond’s plan of attack on, 
194-196; British forces at, 194- 
Lobe indians ab. 295s British 
strength at, 196; plan night at- 
tack on, 197-198; Americans 
not surprised at, 198-199; small 
magazine explodes at, 198-199; 
British password at, Os 
American picket at, 199; 
American troops aroused, 200; 
Gaines’ report of attack on, 
200: assaulted five times Aug. 
15. 1814, 201; American volun- 
teers at, 201; artillery fire at, 


202; north demi-bastion taken 
at, 202-203; bastion blown up 
at, 203, 204-209; British driven 
from bastion, 205; burial of 
dead at, 205; so far most de- 
cisive American victory, 205; 
bastion at, captured by Drum- 
mond, 202-203; defended by 
McDonagh, 203; blown up, 203, 
204-209; cause of explosion not 
known, 204; British survivors 
flee from, 205; reasons given 
for explosion, 209-210; period 
between assault and sortie at, 
207-224; losses at assault on, 
207, 208-209; British troops at, 
208; British retreat from, 208- 
209; cause of British defeat at, 
209; British depressed by de- 
feat at, 210-212: British loss 
at, 2115S 2135) foree au assault 
on, 211; bastion blown up at, 
211; Indians at, 212; gallant 
acts at assault on, 212-213; 
British await reenforcements 
before, 213; minor fights at, 
213; Gaines turns over com- 
mand to Ripley of, 213; Brit- 
ish defeat small American force 
at, 214; British reenforced, 214; 
forces weakened, 214; monthly 
return of American force at, 
216; British official report on 
assault of Fort Erie, 216-218; 
American artillery at, 219, 222; 
cause of British assault on, 219- 
220; Americans not surprised 
at, 220; estimate of British at, 
220, 222; bastion at, taken by 
British, 220-221; British re- 
pulsed on left, 221; bastion 
blown up, 221; British flee 
from, 222; British loss at, 222; 
Americans not surprised at, 
222; British charge five times, 
222-223; British retreat, 222- 
223; Ripley’s report of assault 
on, 222-223; sortie from, 225- 
239; critical situation of Amer- 
icans at, 225; batteries do great 
damage at, 225; British situa- 
tion before, 225; much rain in 
Sept. 1814 at, 225-227: Amer- 
icans had no uniforms at, 226; 
Brown’s plan of sortie from, 
225-227; Indians at sortie from, 
2205 British surprised by 
sortie from, 227; British lines 
before Fort Erie, 228-229; beat 
off American sortie, 229; Brit- 
ish pursue, 229; result of sortie, 
229-230; losses at sortie, 230; 
victory heard of at, 230-231: 
great loss of American officers 
at, 231; batteries captured by 
Americans at sortie from, 231- 
232; object of sortie, from, ac- 
complished, 232-233; report of 
sortie by Gen. Porter, 234-235; 
part of Wellington’s Peninsular 
forces present at, 237-238; fire 
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lessens on, 238; British retire 
from, 238; siege of, ends July 
2, 1814, 238; losses at, 239, 240; 


Izard retires to, 241; Americans 
blow up, 241, 248, 247, 248. 
Fort Erie, village of, 190. 

Fort Erie-Queenston line, British 
supplies destroyed on, 83-84. 
Fort George, at Newark, British 
base, 12; garrison at, 16; situ- 
ation and importance, 17; vis- 
ited by Thomas Moore, 19; Brit- 
ish forces at, 32; receives first 
war prisoners, 36; notified of 
end of armistice, 37-38; boats 
to rear, 42; garrison at, 44; 
damaged, 69; to be attacked, 
78; British resistance at, 82- 
83; American loss at, 84; cap- 
ture of, 82-84; British loss at, 
84; decisive victory of Amer- 
icans at, 85; Americans retreat 
toward, 91-92; reinforce Amer- 
ican army at Stony Creek, 92; 


American detachment leave, 
95; stripped of troops, 110; 
troops reduced at, 111; sur- 


rounded, 111; need of reen- 
forcements, 115; to be evacu- 
ated, 116-120; occupied by Brit- 
ish, 118, 119; British garrisons 
left to defend, 146; Riall re- 
treats to, 159; attacks planned 
on, 159, 160; beseiged, 161; 
fear, will be beseiged, 162, 188; 
siege planned on, 240. 

Fort Gibson, 70 

Fort Gray, 22; American bat- 
tery at, 45, 47, 176. 

Fort Niagara, evacuated by Brit- 
ish in 1796, 16; held by British 
to 1796, 15, 18; captured by 
British in 1759, 18; plan of, 
map facing, 22; refugees from 
the States flock to, 28; volun- 
teers at, 35; Brock desires to 
capture, 37; garrison at, 39, 42, 
44; not attacked, 54; bombard- 


ed, 69; set on fire, 69; fleet 
sailed for, 81; battery at, 
82; set on fire, 120; poor- 
ly garrisoned, 122; plan of 


attack on, 122-124; surprise at- 
tack on, 1238-125; attack de- 
scribed by British officer, 124; 
captured, 125; American loss 
at, 2255 "British loss at; 25. 
great loss to Americans, 125- 
126; importance to British, 126- 
12 ON ell CGre LO nl Sil oa et Oh: 
should never have been given 
up, 137; American attack ex- 
pected on, 146; British garri- 


son left to defend, 146; fleet 
did not appear, 159; attack 
planned on, 160; Drummond 
reaches, 162; advantage of, 
162, 173; Indian convention at, 
4 LTS historyanof, 175. ANT. 


taken by the bayonet, 198; siege 
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planned on, 240-241; 
British, 248, 247. 

Fort St. Josephs, 23. 

Fort Schlosser, 18, 21; militia at, 
in state of mutiny, 61; militia 
at, 118; burned, 128, 129; depot 
for Brown’s forces, 160, 162, 
ane Gy. lee alii 

Fort st., Buffalo, 20. 

Fort Suppose, name given to site 
of Buffalo by Frenchman, 173. 

Fort Tompkins, 20, 177. 

Fort Toronto, site of, 80. 

Fort Williams, 222. 

40th Regiment, British, 105. 

41st Regiment, British, 132, 133; 
British at Black Rock, 186-187; 
he Ihoyae Udpakes, ING, Wally. 

Forty Mile Creek, American force 
camp at, 865. 

Forty-Mile Creek, 90; Americans 
retreat to, 91-92; American 
camp bombarded at, 92. 

49th Regiment, 41, 44; British at 
Queenston, 48; 87, 91, 105, 125. 

Foster, Capt. ————, American, at 
Fort Brie, 220, 221. 

Four Mile Creek, 42, 81, 125. 

Four Mile Strip, ceded to British 
by Indians, 174-175 ; importance 


held by 


Of, LT5: 

14th U. S. Infantry, report on 
ea aeeaon of, 62-64; embarked, 
“il, S6s 


4th U. S. Infantry, 95. 

4th Regiment of Riflemen, at Fort 
Brie, 193; 2065 2205 

France, attitude toward United 
States after War of the Revo- 


lution, 3; sea _ strength, 3; 
American public opinion  to- 
ward, 38; blockades’ British 
Isles, 3; commerce interfered 


with, 3; seaboard blockaded, 3; 
wanted to invade Canada, 11; 
blamed for American system of 
devastation, 142. 

Franklin, Benjamin, defines “War 


of Independence,” 3; advised 
cession of Canada, 11. ; 
Frazer, Lieut. ————, at sortie 


from Fort Erie, 226, 227. 
“French Barracks,” 21-22. 
French system of tactics adopted 
DyseSCotl w47, 

Frenchman’s Creek, 72, 233% Brit- 
ish destroy bridge over, 238. 
Front, conditions bad at Amer- 

ican, 61-62, 
“Gai-gwaah- -geh,”’ 178. 


Gaines, Edmund P., supersedes 
Ripley, 189; military history of, 
189% honors received after 


siege of Fort Erie, 189; expects 
assault on Fort Erie, 198- moors 

official report of assault on Fort 
Erie, 200; report of McDon- 
ogh’s death, 203; calls for re- 
enforcements, 204: hero of Fort 
Erie, 209- 210: wounded, PBye 
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turns over command to Ripley, 
213; appeals for volunteers, 
214; reports to war department, 
214; reports to war department 
on victory of Fort Erie, 218- 
222; receives Ripley’s report, 
222-223. 

Gallatin, Albert, aids Astor, 33. 

Garrison Road, graves of soldiers 
marked on, 245. 

Gates, Gen. Horatio, defeated in 
1780, 10. 

Gazette, article quoted on burning 
of Buffalo, 136. 

Genesee County, formally part of 
Niagara County, 243. 

Genesee Falls, 128. 

Geneva, 171. 

Genussios, 174, 175. 

Gibson, Capt. ————, 74. 

Gibson, Col. —M——, at sortie 
from Fort Brie, 227, 232, 234; 
killed, 235. 

Glengarry infantry, 84; light in- 
Pay 165; at Fort Erie, 195- 

36. 

Gordon, Lieut.-Col. ————, 236. 

Grain grown, first in western N. 
Na AT Be 


Grand Island, ancient seat of 
Senecas, 27; rumor seized by 
British, 27-28; scene of duel 


between Smyth and Porter, 75. 
Grand River, 22, 25, 108, 139. 
Granger, Erastus, Indian agent, 

23-24; plans how to keep west- 

ern Indians quiet, 23-25; gives 

Indian chiefs passport to De- 

troit, 24-25; Indian report of 

Sept. 23, 1812, 27; first post- 

master of Buffalo, 30; letter to 

Dearborn about faster mails, 

30-31; receives letters from Mc- 

Clure, 121-122. 

Gray Nicholas, 22; discovers re- 


mains of Montresor’s. block- 
house, 176. 
Great Britain, attitude toward 


United States after War of 
Revolution, 3; strength on the 
sea, 3; in Napoleonic wars, 3; 
interferes with French com- 
merce, 3; does not recognize 
naturalization laws, 4; need of 
naval force, 4; attitude toward 
U. S. unjustifiable, 6-7; fight- 
ing battle of civilization, 7; 
dreaded another conflict with 
America, 13. 

Grimsby. See Forty Mile Creek. 

Grosvenor, Dr. Seth, 137. 

Guide Board Road, 21, 1338. 

Gull st., Buffalo, 21. 

Hale, Capt. ————, of the 11th 
regiment, U. S., killed at Fort 
Brie, 231. 

Halifax, French desired to take, 
11; difficulties of capturing, 12- 


Major General, Amos, 41, 


118; commands Buffalo troops, 
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121; takes over McClure’s com- 
mand, 130; reports to ‘Tomp- 
kins, 1380; reviews troops at 
Buffalo, 130; commands forces 
at Buffalo, 132; marches on 
Black Rock, 183; forees re- 
treat, 134; rallies some men at 
Williamsville, 134; report on 
militia at Buffalo, 136. 

Hall, Major, , American, at 
Fort Erie, 221. 

Hall, Lieut.-Gen. Francis, tells of 
judgment against McClure, 122; 
passes through Buffalo in Oct., 
1816, and makes report on re- 
building, 138. 

Hamburg Turnpike, 134. 

Hamilton, Robert, builds store- 
house at Queenston, 18, home 
at Queenston, 18-19. 

Hamilton, Col. —, 124. 


Hamilton. See Burlington Bay. 

Hampton, Wade, 11. 

Hampton, Capt. ————, at Fort 
George, 117. 

Harding’s Volunteers, 


American, 

at Fort Erie, 201, 220. 

Harrison, Jonas, tells of burning 
of Lewiston, 128-129. 

Harrison, Gen. William Henry, 
defeats Tecumseh, 110; defeats 
Proctor, 110-111; at Fort 
George, 110; leaves Fort George, 
Be 


Harvey, Lieut.-Col. ————, Brit- 
ish, reconnoitres American 
camp, 87-89. 

Harvey, Col. ———, 108; report 
on Indians at Lewiston, 129; 
letter of March 238, 1814, to 


Riall quoted, 146. 

Harvey, Lieut.-Col. J., 195, 198. 

Havre de Grace, burning of re- 
venged, 139. 

Henry, John, Canadian commis- 
sioner to eastern states, 6. 
“Hero of Conjockety,”’ 185, 190. 
Hindman, Maj. Jacob, moves 
American guns from lLundy’s 
Lane, 167-168; unable to move 
eaptured British guns, 168 ; com- 
mands artillery at Fort Hrie, 

193; 2nOm Zads 

Historical Magazine, vol II, p. 216, 
3rd series, 181. 

“Tfold-over-Period,”’ 18. 

Holland Land Company, began to 
sell Buffalo lots in 1803, 20; 
first grain grown by, 178. 

Hopkins, Lieut.-Col. ——, at 
sortie from Fort Erie, 234. 

“Hornet” sinks ‘‘Peacock,” 112. 

Howland, Henry R., article on 
Robert Hamilton, 18-19. 

Hudson River, 28. 

Hull, Gen. William, 11; com- 
munications cut by Indians, 25; 
receives notice of war, 33-34; 
his vessel captured, 34; his in- 
vasion of Canada, 36; defeat, 
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36-37; surrender of, alarms 
army, 38; surrender, 97. 


Hull, Capt. ————, message from 


McClure to, 121. 


Humboldt Park, 65. 
“T knew by the smoke that so 


gracefully curled,’? composed by 
Moore during American visit, 
19. 

SAL cya Vent Yevernc aml Guia 


Indian agents, 23; attacks, fear 


of, delay recruiting, 23, 28; 
prisoners, bounty put upon by 
British, 108-109; title to land, 
first given up in western New 
York, 175; massacre of June 
22, 1764, 176; treaty of Aug. 
6, 1764, 174-175; not executed 
when British begin to build Fort 
Erie, 178. 


Indians, side with British, 22; at 


Queenston, 50; at Beaver Dams, 
97; at skirmish at Black Rock, 
105-106; on United States pay- 
roll, 107; with Americans at 
Chippewa, 107; at Lundy’s 
Lane, 107; adopt white man’s 
customs, 107-108; of doubtful 
service to white allies, 108; raid 
peninsula, 109-110; to protect 
Buffalo, 118; unrestrained at 
attack on Lewiston, 127-129; 
under better control at Buffalo, 
129; British have better con- 
trol at Buffalo over, 135; be- 
havior at Buffalo, 135; at Buf- 
falo, spring of 1814, 147; fought 
at Chippewa, 147; strength 
fluctuates, 148; raid Loyalists’ 
farms, 161; those present at 
Fort Niagara convention, 174; 
at siege of Fort Erie, 191, 195, 
212, 213; at sortie, 227; west- 
ern, present at Fort Niagara 
convention, ie ae expedition 
against, 175. 

Ingersoll, Capt. ————, of the 
9th regiment, U. S., wounded 
at Fort Erie, 231. 


International Law, principles of, 


Iroquois, migration to Canada, 
22; on N. Y. state reservations, 
yar sivaKesavolhye Swey IW Si, Bele tha 
dustrial conditions before war, 
25-27; eager for war, 27; re- 
main neutral until 1813, 27; 
declare war against Canada, 
107-108. 

Izard, Maj.-Gen. George, takes 
command, 240; Brown asks sup- 
port from, 240; campaign down 
the Niagara, 240-241; military 
reputation ruined, 241, 243, 244. 


Jackson, “Stonewall,” 228. 
Java, N. Y., 246. 
Jefferson, Thomas, administration 


of, 3; embargo of, 4; a pacifist, 
Y fe 

Jessup, ————, major at battle of 
Chippewa, 154. 
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Jessup, Col. Thomas Sidney, at 
Lundy’s Lane, 165, 166-167; to 
garrison Fort Brie during 
sortie, 226; says Brown plan- 
ned sortie, 237. 

Johnson, Crisfield, quoted, 138. 

Johnson, Sir William, Indian 
agent for North America, 174; 
makes treaty with Indians, 174- 
175; given islands in Niagara 
River, 175; cedes islands to 
crown, 175; secures right to 
build Fort Erie, 177-178. 

Johnson Hall, 174, 175. 

Jones, George, of Onondaga, died, 
62 


Jordan. See Twenty Mile Creek. 

Keltie, 211. 

King, Capt. Wm., report, Oct. 5, 
1812, 62-64. 

King, Capt. ———, 70: detach- 
ment, 72; force captured, 72; 
attempt to rescue, 73. 

King’s Regiment, 125, 165; at 
Hort Hrie, 194; 208, 206) 218, 
236; Royals, battalion of, cov- 
ers British retreat from Fort 
Erie, 205. 

Kingston, important British base, 
12-13; Point of attack, 77; at- 
tacked, 78; lost to British if 
control of Lake Ontario passes 
to Americans, 145; attack plan- 
ned on, 160. 

Knight of the: Bath, 53. 

Konadia, 25. 

La Hontan, Baron ———, early 
visitor to Buffalo, 173; his map 
marks site of Buffalo, 173. 

“Lady Prevost,” ship, 81. 

Lake Champlain, 12; American 
victory at, 226. 

Lake Erie to Lake Ontario thirty 
miles, 15; scene of shipbuild- 
ing, 38; control of, 40; battle 
of, 41; peninsula bounded by, 
109; controled by Americans, 
111; importance of, 111-112. 
held by Americans from 1813 
to close of war, 112; controled 
by Americans, 145; described 
by early traveler, 173; fort to 
be built on, 176-177. 

Lake Ontario, strategic points on, 
12; to Lake Erie thirty miles, 
15; scene of shipbuilding, 38; 
control of, 78; peninsula bound- 
ed by, 109; controled by Brit- 
ish, 111-113; importance of, 
111-112; buildings on shore of, 
destroyed by British, 129; ad- 
vantage to Americans of con- 
troling, 145; not controled by 
Cees 4a COhntrolmor 159) 
74, 

Lake Road, 197. 

Larned, Lieut. ————, American, 
at Fort Erie, 222. 

Dea Sao Lieut.-Col. Henry, 
166. 
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Le Couteur, Col. J., writes about 
British defeat at Fort Erie in 
a letter to his brother, 211-212. 

Leonard, ————,, his orders to de- 
fend Fort Niagara, 120, 122; 
absent when Fort Niagara cap- 
tured, 125. 

“Leopard.” See “Chesapeake.” 

Lewis, Gen. Morgan, assumes 
command of Americans at Fort 
George, 83. 

Lewiston, cause of fiasco at, 9; 
freight to, 18; portage, 21; vol- 
unteers, 35; camp at, 42; bat- 
tery at, 47; militia at, 118; cap- 
tured by British, 127-129; In- 
dians at attack on, 127-129; re- 
port of capture by American 
Officer, 128; burned, 128, 129; 
burning of, revenged, 139): 
Brown’s army; attacked, 163; 
178, 176; Izard arrives at, 240; 
sick removed from, 245. 

Lewiston Heights, current strong 
at, 44-45. 

Lewiston Portage, end of, 21. 

Liancourt, Duke of, describes Fort 
Erie, 178. 

Lincoln, Abraham, thanked Scott 
for services, 54. 

Lincoln militia, 84. 

Little Billy, 25, 107. 

Little York, 210. 

Liverpool, Lord 6. 

Long Point, or Point Abino, 109, 
39; 145; 

Long Point, Americans expected 
to invade Canada at, 146. 


Lossing, Benson J., historian, 
quoted as to Laura _ Secord 
story, 100, 120. 

Lovejoy, Mrs. ———, killed by 


Indians, 135. 

Lower Canada, at war with Iro- 
quois, 108. 

Loyal and Patriotic Society of 
Upper Canada, 19. 

Loyalists, emigrate to Upper Can- 
ada, 28-29; molested, 161. 

Lucas, Charles P., quoted, 1, 56- 
57; account of British victory 
at Stony Creek, 92-93. 

Lundy’s Lane, 54; Indians with 


Americans at, 107; Battle of, 
PSOne ey eo eS a. a bole 
occupied by British, 162; de- 


scription of battlefield, 164-165; 
forces at, 165; Americans reen- 
forced at, 165-166; British re- 
enforced at, 166; Gen. James 
Miller, hero of, 166-167; British 
charge at, 167; Ripley takes 
command at, 167; American 
forces gain heights at, 167; un- 
able to hold ground, 167; Amer- 
ican forces retire at, 167; Brit- 
ish regain guns at, 168; British 


occupy battlefield, 168; reports 
differ about, 169-171;  stub- 
bornly fought, 170; losses at 


170-171; British hold field, 172; 


Balle 

Americans retire, 172, 231; 
losses at, 239, 247. 

nee Lane Historical Society, 

Lyons Creek, 241. 

McBurney, Lieut. -Col. ————, at 
sortie from Fort Erie, 234. 

McClure, Gen. George, succeeds 
Scott, 110; incompetent, 110; 
commands Fort George, 111; 
precarious position, 115; calls 
council of war, 116, 117; official 
report, 117-118; orders Indians 
to protect Buffaloy 118; re- 
ceives Drummond’s letter, 119; 
conduct at Newark criticized, 
119-120; reception at Buffalo, 
120-122; leaves Fort Niagara, 
120; at Williamsville, 120; at 
Batavia, 120; at Canandaigua, 
1205 letters to Granger, 121-22; 
trial of, 122; retiring to the 
east, 130; attitude toward Buf- 
falo, 130. 

McDonald, Lieut.-Col. ————, 235. 

Macdonnell, Col. , com- 
mands at Queenston after death 
of Brock, 49; mortally wound- 
ed, 49. 

McDonogh, Lieut. ————, left in 
command of Fort Erie by Amer- 
icans, 152; defends Fort Erie, 
181-2; wounded and killed, 203; 
thought to have exploded bas- 
tion, 210-212; killed, 212, 221. 

MacFarland, Maj. ————, letter 
describing American raids, 161. 


McFeely, Lieut.-Col. George, re- 
port to Smyth, 69-70. 

Macmahon, , reason why 
bastion exploded, 209. 

McRee, , American chief 


engineer at siege of Fort Erie, 
199, 201, 220. 

Madden farm, 190. 

Madison, James, administration 
of, 3; buys John Henry’s cor- 
respondence, 6; a pacifist, 7; 
war message of June, 1, 1812, 
7; chooses bad commanders, 11; 
war message, 23; relieves Dear- 
born of command, 99; attitude 
in regard to burning of New- 
ark, 119; inefficiencies of ad- 
ministration, 1386-137; blamed 
for American reverses, 142. 

Maid of Orleans, 70. 


Mail, express, 30-31; slowness of, 
30-31. 
Main St., Buffalo, 21, 65. 


Major Berry, 25. 

Malden, small fort at, 12; 
received at, 
clared, 33-34. 


word 
of war being de- 


Mallory, Maj. , writes Mc- 
Clure, UPA feebly opposes 
march of British, 129; retreats 


to Buffalo, 129. 
Manchester, 21; burned, 129. 
Manlius, resident of, reports burn- 
ing of Newark, 120. 
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Marshall, 
Erie, 178. 
Marston, Capt. 
at Fort Erie, 222. 
Martin, Capt. ————, 70. 
Martin v. Mott, case in 1827, 9. 


John, describes Fort 


, American, 


Maryland, opposed to War of 
LES EZ eee, 

Massachusetts, opposed to War 
of 1812, 7; test case in regard 
to militia, 8-9; opposes war, 
112-113. 


Mexican War, 47, 54. 

Michilimachina, 23. 

Milan Decree, 3, 4. 

Militia, question of state, 8-9; 
test case, 8-9; men subject to 
duty as, 10; had to be relied 
on, 10; Washington’s opinion 
of, 10-11; American, assembled 
at Buffalo and Black Rock in 
1812, 20; American, poorly 
armed and equipped, 35; Amer- 
ican, commanded by Van Rens- 
slaer, 387; Pennsylvania, 38; 
New York State, ordered out 
for frontier service April 2, 
1814, 32; American, left front 
after Queenston Heights, 61; 
undisciplined, 64; Scott’s opin- 
ion of, 110%) condition ofs 1lv= 
ILS Tiere leAbRe oR Ibral, TI! Phe 
Buffalo, 135-136; strength fluc- 
tuates, 148; difficulty of rais- 
ing, 147; at Buffalo, spring of 
1814, 147; American, raid Loy- 
alists’ farms, 161; not much 
thought of by regulars, 215-216; 
of western New York ordered 
out, 214-215; at Fort Erie, 234- 
235. See also Separate States. 

Miller, Brig.-Gen. James, 62. 

Miller, Gen. James, captures 
heights at Lundy’s Lane, 166- 
167; report of battle, 167; brav- 
Crvy  Liceat, sortie” fromm hore 
Erie, 228-229; reports victory 
of sortie, 231; exaggerates 
American losses, 231, 232; or- 
ders troops to fall back on Fort 
Brie, 233. 

Mississauga, 240. 

Mississauga, Fort, 17. 

Mississauga, Point, 17. 

Mohawk River, 28. 

Mohawk Valley, Indian agency in, 
174. 

Montcalm, Marquis de, 57. 

Montgomery, Richard, invasion of 
Canadasains 
Montgomery, 67. 

“Montraville,” 176. 

Montreal, easy of conquest, 12- 
13; attack planned on, 111; not 
attacked, 116; American ex- 
pedition against, 150. 

Montresor, Col. James, 18. 


Montresor, Capt. John, 175-176; 
fortifies portage, 176; fortifies 
outlet of Lake Erie, 176-177; 


describes Indian atrocity, 176; 
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explores shores of Lake Erie, 
177; builds Fort Hrie, 177; de- 
scribes site, 177. 

Moore, Sir John, 48, 106. 

Moore, Thomas, visit to Canada, 
19 


Morgan, Capt. ———, 70. 
Morgan, Major Lodowick, in com- 
mand of Americans at Black 


Rock, 182-184; prepares for 
British attack, 184; destroys 
bridge, 184-185, 186; reports 
Black Rock fight, 185-186; 


killed Aug. 12, 1814, 190-191. 

Mott. See Martin. 

Murray, Col. John, makes recon- 
noisance, 116; marches on Fort 
George, 116; arrives at burn- 
ing Newark, 118; ordered to 
attack Fort Niagara, 122-123; 
lands forces on American shore, 
W235 26s) dete 

Myers, Capt. Mordecai, 70. 

Napoleon, conduct justified war, 
3; checked by Great Britain, 7; 
es to Elba in April, 1814, 

Napoleonic Wars, 3; end of, af- 
fect British in Canada, 146. 

Naturalization, not recognized by 
Great Britain, 4. 

Navy Hall, 17. 

Nelson, Gen. Horatio, 48, 53. 

Neutral trade, none with France 
save through Great Britain, 3. 

New Amsterdam. See Buffalo. 

New Brunswick regiment, 93. 

New Jersey, opposed to War of 
isa WA e 

New York, State sentiment di- 
vided as to war, 7; State con- 
troled by Republican party in 
1812, 7; militia ordered out by 
Gov. Tompkins, 32; State mi- 
litia ordered out, 32; State mi- 
litia appealed to for aid, 66- 
67; State supplied British army 
during war, 244; volunteers at 
Fort Erie, 219, 220; Evening 
Post, letter of Nov. 25, 1812, 
61-62. 

Newark, Fort George at, 12; de- 
stroyed by Americans in Dec. 
1813, 16; name changed to Ni- 
agara in 1798, 16; capital of 
Upper Canada till 1796, 16-17; 
set on fire, 69; inhabitants of, 
paid for burned property, 122; 
effect of burning on Canada, 
122; capital of Upper Canada, 
122; to be destroyed if neces- 
Sary, 115; burned, 116-120; 
burning of, unjustifiable, FG 5 
retaliation for burning of, Ovies 
value of property destroyed by 
Americans at, 143. 

Newell, Graham, 243. 

Newfoundland, 173. 

Newspaper, first, in Upper Can- 
ada, 16. 


Niagara. See Lundy’s Lane, 159. 
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Niagara, N. Y. militia ordered to 
assemble at, 32. 

Niagara and Main st., gun at, 134. 

Niagara County, 243. 

Niagara Falls. See Manchester. 

Niagara Falls, 128, 162, 164, 169; 
described by early traveler, 
173; to Buffalo Creek, 178. 

Niagara Falls Reservation, 22. 

Niagara Frontier, cause of mis- 
haps on, 11; posts, results of 
attacks on, 13; operations on, 
of military interest, 13; events 
on, related to general situation, 
13; commerce of, 15-16; com- 
merce on, 18; will bear burnt 
of attack, 31-32; outbreak of 
war on, 34; force on, July 1812, 
35; length, disadvantage, 39; 
American military movements 
hampered on, 113; pillage of, 
official act of British govern- 
ment, 139; inhabitants spared 
who aided British, 142; in- 
vasion by Americans began 
July 8, 1814, 148; land deeded 
to British by Indians along, 
174-175; end of fighting on, 
243; brunt of fighting fell on, 
248; sufferers helped on, 243; 
prosperity on, 243; war dis- 
uae to Americans along, 
46. 

Niagara-on-the-Lake. 
ark. 

Niagara peninsula open to Amer- 
ican attack, 145. 

Niagara Portage, 18. 

Niagara River, map facing 15. 

ey cates Straits of, map, facing 


See New- 


Niagara River, description of, 15; 
military importance, 15; crossed 
by Americans, 45; at Lewiston, 


46, 109, 162; islands in, given 
to Sir William Johnson, 175, 
240-241. 


Niagara st., 20-21, 215. 
Nicholas, Col. Robert Carter, his 
force at Lundy’s Lane, 166. 
Night attacks a failure, 72-73; 
attacks, uncertainty of, 223. 
Niles Weekly Register, sketch 

GPOMeano 4: 

19th Dragoons, at Fort Erie, 195, 
2025. 208. 

[th Us ss intantry, 194-sat Hort 
yee 219, 223; at sortie, 225, 
shil 

9th U. S. Regiment, 164. 

9th Regiment of U. S. regulars at 
Fort Erie, 193, 195, 201, 219, 
220; at sortie, 225, 231. 

Non-importation acts, hit the 
Haste 

Norfolk, 5. 

North st., Buffalo, 21, 133. 

Northwest. Fur Co., 39. 

Nova Scotia, 89. 

“Ohio,’? American ship, 
by British, 192. 


captured 
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Ojibways, rights to hunting 
grounds on site of Fort WSrie, 
177-178. 

100th Regiment, 124, 132. 

100th Regiment, British, 132, 133, 
152, 153, at Fort Hrie, 194, 208, 
way, Panta, reales 

104th Regiment, British, 93, 162; 
at Fort Brie, 195, 217. 


103rd Regiment, British, at 
Lundy’s Lane, 159; at Fort 
Hrie, 195, 201, 204, 210, 211, 
217. 

Oneida, 107. 


Oneidas,: improved condition of, 
26. 

Onondaga, 107. 

Onondagas, hunters, 26. 

Ontario. See Upper Canada. 

Orders, in council, 3; in council, 
repealed by British, 13 ; in coun- 
cil, repealed, 35. 

Oswego, N. Y., militia assembled 
Qin aes 

Ottawa River, 12. 

Paeimists, 7. 

Page, Capt. ———, 70. 

Palmyra, 161. 

Parrish, Jasper, 147. 

Park Meadow, 245. 

Parkman, Francis, reread, 107; 
his description of Indian con- 
vention, 174. 

Parkside, 65. 

“Peacock.” See “Hornet.” 

Pearl st., 215. 

Pearson, Lieut.-Col. ————, ad- 
vances from Chippewa toward 
Americans at Fort Erie, 152; 
retires towards Chippewa, 152 


Peninsula, description of, 109 : 
population, 109; Loyalists on, 
109-110; Americans on, 109- 


110; Indians raid, 109-110; re- 
enforced by British, 111; held 
by British, 113. 

Pennsylvania, governor of, or- 
dered out 2,000 militia, 38; mi- 
litia disbanded, 64; militia ex- 
pected at front, 61; arrives Nov. 
18, 1812, 64; militia arrives at 
Buffalo, Nov. 18, 1812 ,(2000), 
66; militia join Porter’s com- 
mand, 147-148; volunteers at 
Fort Erie, 219, 220. 

Perry, Oliver Hazard, 1. 

Perry, Commodore Oliver Haz- 
ard, 1; superintends landing of 
troops at Fort George, 82; vic- 
tory on Lake Prie, 110; strength 
of, 112. 

Perry’s fleet, 21, 41; four ves- 
sels destroyed, 135; help Amer- 
icans at Fort Erie, 192. 

Philadelphia, 171. 

Physic, Dr., 171. 

Pike, Zebulon Montgomery, to 
command attack on York, 77- 
78: commander at attack on 
York, 80; death of, 80; killed, 
210. 
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“Placewot Sats.) e178: 

Plains of Abraham, 56-57. 

Plattsburg, 145; American vic- 
tory aty 226; 

Plenderleath, Major 
Stony Creek, 90-91. 

Point Abino, Americans expected 
to invade Canada at, 146; 
Americans to land at, 150. 

Pollard, 25, 107. 

Pontiac, war with England, 107; 
conspiracy, collapse of, 174. 
“Porcupine,” American ship cap- 

tured by British, 192. 

Port Dover, reason for burning, 
139; importance of, 139; situ- 
ation, 139; value of property 
destroyed by Americans at, 
143; Pennsylvania militia at 
destruction of, 148. 

Port Talbot, American depreda- 
tions at, 143. 

Portage between Lewiston and 
Fort Schlosser, 176. 

Portage Rd., 46, 51, 162; British 
march up, 162, 168, 164, 165, 


eat 


oe: 167; British position on, 
169. 
Portages. See Lewiston. 


Porter, Col. Moses, attack on Fort 
Erie, 78. 

Porter, Peter A., quoted, ie 
urged conquest of Canada, 11. 

Porter, Gen. Peter B., report on 
militia, 35; duel with Smyth, 
75; attacks British at Black 
Rock, 105-106; account of In- 
dians at Black Rock, 107; in- 
vites Indians to join Americans, 
107; orders from McClure, 118; 
home of, 133; raises Indian 
force, 147; dissatisfied at open- 
ing of Chippewa campaign, 147; 
complains to Gov. Tompkins, 
147; command at beginning of 
invasion, 147-148; militia (some 
of) and Indians arrive at Scott’s 
camp, 152; advances with his 
command at Chippewa, 153; loss 
at Chippewa, 155; forces reach 
Lundy’s Lane, 166; commands 
militia at Fort Erie, 193; re- 
enforces Gaines at Fort Erie, 
204; gains volunteers, 2593 his 
brigade, 216; at Fort Erie, 219; 
sends reenforcements, 2213 to 
move on British, 225-227, 232: 
official report of sortie, 234- 
235; did not plan sortie, BEY 
advises Izard to attack Drum- 
mond, 240, 246. 


Porter, Barton and Co., freight 
carriers, 18. 

Portugal campaign, 106. 

Powell, Capt. , British at 


Fort Brie, 194, 197, 218. 

Prescott, 40. 

President, power to call out mi- 
litia, 8. 

Prevost, Sir George, Governor- 
General of Canada, 6; receives 
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Brock’s letter of July 12, 1812, 
29; letter from Brock about 
war plan, 31-32; his defensive 
measure, 36; receives news of 
Stony Creek, 90; wishes to 
withdraw from peninsula, 111; 
opinion on American campaign, 
112; orders Drummond to take 
offensive, 116; receives Wilkin- 
son’s letter, 119-120; proclama- 
tion of Jan. 12, 1814, 187-139; 
plans retaliation for burning of 
Dover, 140-141; thought real in- 
vasion of Americans at Platts- 
burg, 146; skeptical of Drum- 
mond’s plan of American at- 
tack, 146; hears from Drum- 
mond, 191; reproves Drum- 
mond for night attack on Fort 
Erie, 209; receives Drum- 
mond’s report, 213; receives re- 
port on assault of Fort Erie, 
216-218; receives Fischer’s re- 
port, 217; letter to Drummond 
Aug. 26, 1814, 223-224; objects 
to night attacks, 223; receives 
Drummond’s report of sortie, 
236-237. 

“Prince Regent,’? British pass- 
word at Fort Erie, 197. 

Princeton, gives Scott degree, 171. 

Proctor, Gen. Henry, to join Vin- 
cent’s forces, 85. 

Proctor, Col. Henry, defeated by 
Harrison, 110-111. 

Proctor, Maj. ————, British, 237. 

Property destroyed by Americans 
on frontier, value of, 143. 

Putnam, Gen. Israel, present at 
building of Fort Erie, 177. 

Quarter refused by Col. Drum- 
mond at Fort Hrie, 203, 212, 221. 

Quebec, difficulties of capturing, 
12-13; citadel at, 21, 56, 57. 

Queenston, Battle of, events pre- 
ceeding, 13; description, 17-20; 
named for Queen Charlotte, 18; 
visited by Thomas Moore, 19. 

Queenston Heights, Battle of, 19, 
35-57; British forces at, 32; 
plan of attack on, 42, 48, 44, 45; 
map, 43; force at, 44; descrip- 
tion of, 46; battle begins, 47; 
Americans reenforced at, 49; 
British retreat, 49; American 
breastworks at, 50; Americans 
flee from, 51; British loss at. 
51; American loss at, forces at, 
52; effect of defeat, 52; armis- 
tice after, 54; results, 56-57; 
like conquest of Quebec, 56-57; 
followed by attack on Upper 
Niagara, 59; British post at, 
83; American camp at, 95; 
Brown moves to, 159, 161, 163, 
164. 

Rawson, Susanna, 176. 

Red House, 70; situation of, 72. 

Red Jacket, 25; plea to recon- 
ey Grand Island, 27-28; 107, 
147. 
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Regiments. See names of. 

Republican party, controlled N. Y. 
state in 1812, 7 

Rhode Island, opposed to War of 
ESA 

Reservations, Indian. See Niagara 
Falls, Buffalo Creek. 

Retaliating measures planned by 
British, 141-142. 

Riall, Gen. ———, 
agara, 127. 

Riall, Maj.-Gen. Phineas, succeeds 
Vincent, 116; marches up the 
river, 129; commands attack on 
Buffalo, 130, 132; interrogates 
Campbell as to Dover affair, 139- 
140; on north bank of the 
Chippewa, 152; plans to attack 
Brown’s forces, 153; retreats at 
Chippewa, 154; forces escape 
possible capture, 155; perceives 
Brown’s tactics, 159; retreats, 
159; wishes to avoid fight in 
open, 162; falls back to Twen- 
ty-mile creek, 162; takes up 
position on Twelve-mile creek, 
162; plans to attack Brown, 162; 
seizes strong position at Lundy’s 
Lane, 162, 163; orders retreat, 
165; wounded and captured, 
165; taken to Williamsville hos- 
pital, 171; British hope to re- 
capture, 186. 

Riddle’s Battery, 
182, 226; 
Brie, 227. 

Ridge Road, 128, 129; buildings 
destroyed by British on, 129. 

Ripley, Col. Eleazer W., 81; brave 
soldier, 150; command crosses 
river, 151; fords creek at Chip- 


crossed Ni- 


at Fort Erie, 
at sortie from Fort 


pewa, 154; his forces reach 
Lundy’s Lane, 166; aids Miller, 
166; commands at  Lundy’s 
Lane, 167; Brown orders Rip- 


ley to retire to Chippewa, 167; 
unable to carry out Brown’s 
orders, 168; blamed for defeat, 
168; bravery at Lundy’s Lane, 


168-169; marches towards 
Lundy’s Lane, 169; unable to 
attack, 169; consults Brown, 


169; retires to Fort Erie, 169; 
ordered back to camp, 172; ar- 
rives at Fort Erie, 181-182; 
superseded, 189; conduct at 
Lundy’s Lane censured, 189; at 


Fort Erie, 194; reenforces 
Gaines, 204; in command at 
Hort. |brie cio) sreport, to 


Gaines on victory of Fort Erie, 
222-223; sends reenforcements, 
221: not in favor of sortie, 226; 
reenforces Miller, 229 ; wounded, 
229. 

Ripley’s Brigade, loss at Chippe- 
wa, 155; loss at Lundy’s Lane, 
170: at Fort Hrie, 219. 

Ritchie’s Battery, at 
Lane, 166. 


Lundy’s 
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River Road, 46; American plan 
to seize, 83. 

Roads, Buffalo Creek to Black 
Rock, 21; built for American 
army through woods, 159; cut 
by Americans near British po- 
sition at Fort Erie, 226. 

Rogers, Capt. ——, at Fort 
George, 117. 

Rome, N. Y., 28. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, quoted, 246. 

Ross, Maj.-Gen. , command- 

ed British force on this side of 


Niagara, 142. 

Ross, Capt. ———, American at 
Fort Erie, 222. 

Royal Artillery, 105; at Fort 


Erie, 194, 195, 197, 236. 

Royal Marines, at Fort Erie, 194. 

Royal Scots, 132. 153, 155, 1605 
loss at Lundy’s Lane, 170, 236. 

Ryan, Lieut. ————, with Mor- 
gan at Back Rock, 186. 

Sacketts Harbor, important Amer- 
ican lake base, 12, 37; American 
force assembled there, 1813, 77; 
American force at, 111; fight 
at in May 1813, 150. 

Sailors, British desert, 4. 

Sailor’s Battery, 21. 

St. Catherine. See Twelve Mile 
Creek. 

St. Davids, 46; village, 83, 93, 95; 
American depredations at, 43; 
burned July 19, 1814, 161. 

St. John residence, 134-135. 

St. Lawrence river, 12. 

St. Paul’s, London, memorial to 
Brock in, 58. 

St. Petersburg, 106. 

“Salt Battery,’ 22, 69; threatens 
Fort George, 161. 

Sandy Town, 241. 

Sangster, Capt. ————, 70. 

Saratoga, 67. 

Sawmills, Indian, 26. 

Seajaquada Creek, navy yard on, 
21, 40; furnished water supply 
10) Ghecdain, (His, IMO, dish, ilstehs 
Morgan’s position on, 184-186; 
Americans destroy bridge across, 
Isle 

Schooners, captured by British off 
Fort Erie, 192; great loss to 
Americans, 192. 

Seott, Col. Hercules, marching to 
join Riall, 163; arrives at 
Lundy’s Lane, 166; letter of, 
describes fire on Fort Erie, 192; 
killed, 192; commands British 
left flank at Fort Erie, 195; his 


orders at Fort Erie, 195-196, 
201; withdraws, 202; his regi- 
ment, 204, 209; death and 


burial of, 211-212, 217; at Fort 
Erie, 220. 

Seott, Winfield, as _ lieut.-colonel, 
41; crosses river and takes 
command of Wools forces, 50; 
surrender at Queenston, 51; 
leads army at Fort George, 82- 
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83; wishes to pursue British, 
83; assumes command as gen- 
eral, 110; opinion of frontier 
militia, 110; writes Wilkinson, 
110; leaves Ft. George, 115; 
president of court of inquiry 
that tries Campbell, 140; drills 
regulars into shape, 146-147; 
most able general on either side, 
146-147; at Buffalo, spring of 
1814, 146; marches toward 
Chippewa, 152; attacks at Chip- 
pewa, 154; takes up position at 
Lundy’s Lane, 264; meets Brit- 
ish, 165; reinforced, 165-166; 
wounded, 167, 171; maintained 
brunt of battle, 169-170; hon- 
ored by Princeton, 171; dis- 
abled by wounds, 189, 219; Life 
of, by Wright, 238; camp at 
Flint Hill, 245; career, 248. 

Scott’s Brigade, 148, 152, 154; 
loss at Chippewa, 154-155; 
wore gray uniform at Chippe- 
wa, 155; loss at Lundy’s Lane, 
iO lee a atesortie, 225. 

Second Brigade, British, at Fort 
Erie, 227; defeated, 228; reen- 
forced, 228. 

2nd Lincoln militia, 153. 

2nd Regiment, U. S. dragoons, 83. 

2nd U. S. light dragoons, 91, 95. 

a U. S. Artillery, at Fort Erie, 

Ue 

Secord, James, 99, 101. 

Secord, Laura, incident of, 99- 
100; certificate from FitzGib- 
bon to, 101; doubts as to story 
of, 101-103. 

Seneca Prophet, 23. 

Senecas, join American forces, 25 : 
hunters, 26; claim on Grand Is- 
Ind, 27; join Americans, 105- 
106, 107; ambush whites at 
Devil’s Hole, 173-174; fear pun- 
ishment for massacre, 174; ask 
forgiveness, 174, 175; friction 
with, over building Fort Erie, 
177-178. 

Shawanees, 23. 

Sheaffe, Maj.-Gen. Roger H., com- 
mander at Fort George, 48; 
fires on Fort Niagara, 48; re- 
enforces British at Queenston, 
50; military skill, 50; won Bat- 
tle of Queenston Heights, 53; 
fails to follow up victory, 54; 
superseded, 54. 

Sheaffe, Gen. Roger, bombards 
Fort Niagara, 69: succeeded 
Gen. Brock, 77; at attack on 
York, 78-80; retreated towards 
Kingston, 80. 

Sherk farm, 190. 

Shipbuilding, American, 38; on 
Scajaquada creek, 40. 

Ships, in Buffalo creek to be de- 
stroyed, 132. 

a or Sims, commands boatmen, 


Simcoe, John Graves, governor of 
Upper Canada, 16, 122. 

Six Nations. See Iroquois. 

LOth BUS. suintantr yomconm site 

6th Regiment, British, at Fort 
rie, 214, 233, 237. 

6th U. S. Infantry, 83. 95. 

Skirmishing tactics in 1814 and 
1914, 188. 

Slavery, gradual abolition § in 
Upper Canada, 16. 

Smith, Lieut. ——— at Black 
Rock skirmish, 186. 

Smyth, Gen. Alexander, 11; ar- 
rives with troops at Buffalo, 
39; aids Elliott, 40; his regu- 
lars at Black Rock, 42; his plan 
to invade Canada, 42; ignores 
Van Rensselaer, 42; his forces, 
Oct. 12, 1812, 44; ordered to 
send reenforcements, 44; sketch 
of life, 59; campaign on Upper 
Niagara, 59-76; dare not co- 
operate with Van Rensselaer, 
59-60; encamps near Buffalo, 
59-60; plan of invading Canada, 
60, 65; discharged Penn. mili- 
tia, 64; force in late Nov., 1812, 
66; proclamation to men of New 
York (Nov. 10, 1812), 66-67: 
proclamation to the soldiers of 
the army of the centre, Nov. 
17, 1812, 68-69; attitude to- 
wards Canadians, 68; termi- 
nates armistice, 69; battle or- 
der, Nov. 25, 1812, 70-71: post= 
poned expedition, 71; order of 
Nov. 27, 1812, 71; general em- 
barkation, 73; demands surren- 
der of Fort Erie, 73; procla- 
mation of Nov. 29, 1812, 74; 
postpones crossing, 74; em- 
barkation of Dec. 1, 1812, 75; 
duel with Porter, 75; gives up 
command, 75-76. 

Smyth, ———, 240. 

Snake PEM 8.25 08.0 Gee ore 
U98, 208s 2165 e282 

“Somers,” American ship cap- 
tured by British, 192. 

Sorel River, 12. 

South, The, favors France, 3. 

Sprowls Capt. 70 

Squaw Island, battery at, 41-42, 
ae British land, at 105; 1831, 
186. 

Stanley, Charlotte, eloped with 
Capt. Montresor, 175-176. 

Stannard, Capt. ————, report on 
condition of troops, 64, 70. 

State rights in regard to militia, 
8 


States, opposed to War of 1812, 
7 


Stone, Col. ————, commands de- 
tachment at burning of St. 
Paris, 161; retires from army, 
Gas 

Stony Creek, engagement at, 85- 
93; American forces, at 86; de- 
scription of, 86; sketch of bat- 
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tle ground, 88; American ac- 
count of, 91; loss of Ameri- 
cans at, 92; loss of British at, 
92; 1esult of battle of, 93, 99. 

Stovin, Maj.-Gen. ————, at Fort 
Brie, 236. 

Strawberry Island, 70. 

Straw-town, 25. 

Strut’s Creek, Scott camps at, 
152; described, 153; farmhouse, 
153-154. 

Swift, Gen. ————, 110. 

Swift, Gen. John, killed in skirm- 
ish, 161. 

Table Rock, 164. 


Taylor, Capt. ———, report on 
condition of troops, 64; 70. 
Taylor, Maj. ————, commands 


rear at Beaver Dams attack, 
96; British, at Fort Erie, 237. 

Tecumseh, 25; defeated by Harri- 
son, 110-111. 

Telegraphic cable might have pre- 
vented war, 13. 

Third Brigade, British reenforces 
second, 228. 

13th U. S. Regiment, 86. 

Thorold, 93. 

Tompkins, Gov. Daniel D., ordered 
out N. Y. state militia April 
2, 1814, 32; receives letter from 
Wadsworth, 32-33, 130; orders 
out militia, 214-215. 

Tonawanda Creek, British checked 
Dea ao: 

Toronto. See York. 

Totten, Joseph G., 50. 

Towson, Capt. Nathan, of U. S. 
regulars, 40; at Fort Erie. 200. 

Towson’s Battery, at Chippewa, 
154, 1638, 164-5, 182; placed, 
188; at Fort Erie, 193, 200- 
201, 215, 219, 220; with Izard, 
241. 

“Towson’s Lighthouse,” 201. 

Treaty of Ghent, 126, 247. 

Trimble, Maj. ————, American, 
at Fort Erie, 219, 221; wounded 
at sortie from Fort Erie, 231. 

Trinity Church, N. Y., graveyard, 
PGs 

Tucker, Lieut.-Col. John G. P., 
crosses Niagara to attack Black 
Rock, 184; report of Black 
Rock fight, 186-188; blames 
troops, 187; commands reserves 
at siege of Fort Brie, 195; or- 
dered to attack Lewiston, 162- 
163; joins Riall, 163, 245. 

Tuscaroras, join American forces, 
25; improved condition of, 26, 
107, 243. 

Twelve Mile Creek, 93, 95, 116, 
162, 163, 164. 

“Twenty,” British countersign of 
the day at Fort Erie, 197. 

Twenty-Kanoes, 25. 

Twenty Mile Creek, 93, 116, 117; 
Riall retreats to, 159, 162. 

21st Regiment of U. S. regulars 
at Fort Erie, 194, 200-201, 219, 


220, 2235 used as reserve at 
sortie, 226, 229, 232, 233. 

25th OU. Si Intantry, 87, 166, 165. 

25th Regiment, American, to gar- 
Sees Fort Erie during sortie, 

22nd Regiment of U. S. regulars, 
at Fort Erie, 193, 219, 221. 

22nd U. S. Regiment, 164; at 
Lundy’s Lane, 166. 

23rd U. S. Regiment, 87, 95, 166. 

23rd Regiment of U. S. regulars 
at Fort Hrie, 194, 199, 200, 219; 
pes let ere Fort Erie, 223, 232, 
34. 

Two-Guns, 25. 

Two-mile Creek, 82. 

“United Empire Loyalists,” 28. 

United States, treatment received 
from Great Britain and France 
after War of Revolution, 3; 
weakness of, 3; congress, war 
proposed against France and 
Great Britain, 3; commerce in- 
terfered with, 3-4; embargo, 4; 
vessels stopped and searched, 4; 
ports blockaded, 4; sailors im- 
prisoned, 4; vessels pay better 
wages, 4; congress, talk of in- 
vading Canada, 6; congress, 
senate vote on declaration of 
war, 7; congress, house vote on 
declaration of war, 7; congress, 
power in regard to state mi- 
litia, 8; unprepared and di- 
vided at opening of war, 9-11: 
population in 1812, 10; federal 
and state troops in 1812, 10; 
conditions in, at opening of war, 
11; regulars, 40; regulars at 
Black Rock, 42; regulars at 
Queenston, 46; troops, difficulty 
in provisioning, 32; troops on 
Niagara Frontier Oct. 1812, 39; 
war department, negligence of, 
33-34; regiments, 24th at Fort 
George, 117; ordered to make 
remuneration for outrages, 142; 
war department, negligence of, 
port of American forces on fron- 
tier, June 28, 1814, 149; con- 
gress, honors Gaines, 189 ; forces 
at Fort Erie, 181; at Black 
Rock, 182, 185, 186; at Wort 
Erie, 193-194; forces, how pro- 
visioned, 244-245; congress, ap- 
propriates $50,000 for ‘indigent 
sufferers” of the war, 243; hon- 
ors Brown, 248. 

Upham, Col. ———, reenforces 
Gen. Miller at sortie, 233. 

Upper Canada, possibility of 
cutting of, 12; first parliament, 
16; first newspaper, 16; gov- 
ernors of, 16; slavery in, 16; 
capital changed, 16-17; popula- 
tion of, 28-29; fear residents 
may side with United States, 
29; debt they owe Brock, 53; 
at war with Iroquois, 107-108; 
most fertile part of, 109; saved 
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for the empire, 113; expecta- 
tions of conquering, 160; plans 
to drive Americans out of, 162; 
British forces in, 219; con- 
quest of, possible by U. S., 247- 
248, 

Van Rensselaer, Solomon, 37. 

Van Rensselaer, Gen. Stephen, 
commander-in-chief of the mi- 
litia, 37; receives orders to in- 
vade Canada, 38; to abandon 
frontier, 88; army encamped at 
Lewiston, 42; his plan to in- 
vade Canada, 42; plans to sieze 
Queenston, 44; his forces Oct. 
12, 1812, 44; gives up attacking 
Oct. 11, 45; changes’ attack to 
Oct. 18, 45; plans night attack 
on Queenston, 45; has difficulty 
in crossing river, 46-47; com- 
mands forces, 47; wounded, 47; 
taken back to Lewiston, 47; 
crosses to Queenston, 50; tries 
to hurry up reenforcements, 51; 
retires, 54-55; plan of attack 
unmilitary, 55-56; attitude to- 
wards Gen. Smyth, 60. 

Van Rennselaer family, 37. 

Vermont, supplied British 
during war, 244. 

Vincent, Gen. John, British com- 
mander at Fort George, 83; re- 
treat of, 88, 84, 85; plans night 
attack at Stony Creek, 87-89; 
report of battle of Stony Creek, 
90; separated from his force at 
Stony Creek, 91; reenforced, 
93; little credit for good fron- 
tier work, 115-116; returns to 
England, 116. 

Volunteers, gather at Buffalo, 35; 
recruiting of, 121. 

Vosburgh, , British courier 
arrested, 34. 

Vrooman’s Pt., British force at, 
44; battery at, 47, 49. 

Wadsworth, Gen. James, among 
first officers ordered out, 32; 
letter to Gov. Tompkins on tak- 
ing command of troops, 32-33; 
bravery at Queenston, 33; July 
1812, report on American troops, 
35; scales heights at Queens- 
ton, 50; waves rank, 50. 

Wadsworth, Brig.-Gen. James, 62. 

Wadsworth, William, 243. 

“Walk-in-the-Water,” first steam- 
boat on the lakes, 21. 

War of 1812, causes, 8-7; argu- 
ments against, 7; declared, 7; 
states opposed to, 7; unpopular, 
1812; war loan, 9; conditions 
in Wi IS) at opening’ of; “9-11: 
administration tax, 10; redeem- 
ing military points, 13; effect 
of slow mails on, 30; declared 
June 20, 1812, 33; losses on 
both sides during, 238-239; un- 
usual, 243-244; fatalities by di- 
ease in, 245; graves marked of 
men of, 245; pensions from, 246; 


army 


INDEX 


overshadowed by important 
events which followed, 248. 

War of 1812, histories of, quoted, 
hueas, 1, 155-575) 9 Cruikshank, 
Ernest, 1, 46, 97; Lossing, 100, 
210; Johnson, Crisfield, 138; 
Porter, Peter A., 175; Ingersoll, 
230, 237-238, 246; Dorsheimer, 
230-231; no adequate history as 
yet of, 248. 

War of Independence, defined, 3. 

War of the Revolution, conditions 
after, 3; defined, 3; treaty in 
regard to Niagara River at 
close of, 15-16. 

War policy, aim of, 11 

Warfare, mode of in 1814, ONS 

Washington, George, opinion of 
militia, 10-11; refused to let 
France invade Canada, 11. 

Washington, burning of defended 
by British, 82; reason for burn- 
ing, 139; burning of, Aug. 24- 
25, 1814, 142; partly planned 
by Ellicotts, 143; reason for 
burning of, by British, 143. 


Washington, D. C., burning of, 
120, 240, 2438. 
Waterloo. See Fort Erie, 20. 


Waterloo, Battle of, 87. 
Waterloo, British at, 190. 


Wattle, Capt. ————, American, 
at Fort Erie, 223. 
Watmough, Lieut. , brav- 


ery at Fort Hrie, 221. 

Watts, mm, sailing master 
commander of ‘Caledonia,’ 40. 

Wellesley, Sir Arthur, 106. 

Wellington, Lord, opinion of 
American campaigns, 111-112; 
letter to Lord Bathurst, 111-112. 

Wellington’s Peninsular forces, at 
Fort Erie, 237-238. 

West Point, 54. 

Western Indians, fear of upris- 
ing, 22-24; how to keep them 
quiet, 23-25; British allies, 25. 

Wharterby, Capt. ————, 70. 

White House, 197. 

Wilkeson, Samuel, 
peace, 241. 

Wilkinson, ————, 11. ; 

Wilkinson, Gen. James, succeeds 
Dearborn, 99; letter from Scott, 
110; his expedition a failure, 
116; letter to Prevost about 
burning of Newark, 119-120; 
relinquishes his command to 
Brown, 146; expedition against 
Montreal, 150. 

Wilcocks, Col. Joseph, leader of 
American sympathizers in Can- 


as justice of 


ada, 29-30; heads_ scouting 
webring, AN. ali, 

Williams, Capt. ———, at Fort 
Brie, 194: bravery, 198; killed, 
198, 212, 219; bravery at Fort 
Erie, 220-221. 

Williamsville, McClure at, 120; 


134; hospital at, 171, 245, 246. 
Wilson House, 164. 
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Winchester, James, 11. 

Winder, Col. Wm. H., command- 
ing 14th U. S. infantry, 62; or- 
ders to Gross river, 70-71; re- 


ports troops unprepared _ to 
cross, 71; crossed to rescue 
King, repulsed, 73; marches 
against Vincent, 85; captured 


at Stony Creek, 91. 

Wolfe, Gen. James, compared to 
Brock, 56. 

Wood, Major Eleazer Darby, 
American, at Fort Erie, 200, 
220, 222; at sortie, 227; killed, 
227-228, 234, 235. 

Woods Creek, 28. 

Wool, Capt. John E., commands 
landing party, 47; takes heights 
at Queenston, 48; displaced, 49; 
commands the heights, 49; mil- 
itary career, 54, 70. 

World War, rules of international 
law discarded, 7. 


Wreht, Gen, M. Ji, “life of 
Scott 2238: 
“Yankee Doodle,’ signal, 74; 


played at siege of Fort Hrie, 
TKD 

Yankees, 2038, 211, 221. 

Yeo, Sir James, commands Brit- 
ish fleet on Lake Ontario, 92; 
protects peninsula, 109. 


York, British sub-base, 12 ; becomes 
capital of Upper Canada, 17; 
captured in 18138, 54; militia, 
44; capture of 77-82; to be at- 
tacked. 77; in 18138, 78; value 
of to Americans, 78; illustrat- 
ed sketch of attack on, 79; re- 
enforced, 80; capitulated, 80; 
held by Americans until May 
8th, 1813, 81; buildings destroy- 
ed at, 82; victory of no great 
value to Americans, 81-82; ex- 
plosion of magazine at, 80; con- 
duct of American army at, 81; 
capital of Upper Canada, 142; 
public buildings burned by 
Americans, 142; lost to British 
if control of Lake Ontario passes 


to Americans, 145; open to 
American attack, 145; attack 
planned on, 160, 213. 
Yorkest.. Buttalo, 21 
Young, Lieut. ————, 208. 


Young, Doctor , writes Col. 
Scott’s brother of his death and 
British loss at Fort Erie, 211. 


Young King, 25; wounded, 106- 
Oe 
Youngstown, 21; #4=xBritish iand 


near, 123, 124; burned, 129. 
“Zephyr,” boat, burned by Brit- 
ish, 106. 
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